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The Test 


It Makes 
For Wear For Style , the Safety- 


Razor Perfect 


: HERE 1S proof positive for the man who cares to know. and shaving a delight. It draws the skin smooth just in advance 


H H H avi ; of the blade, which is held flat at the angle of the ordinary razor; plac- 
There is enough of satisfaction and of saving to make the test worth while. ing the hairs ina vertical position and shaving close and pleasantly with no 


. “e scraping. Barbers and some makers of old style razors have claimed that 
The best Furnishers almost everywhere sell Corliss most safety razors scrape. The action of the Gem Junior with the Bar leaves 
Coon Collars. absolutely no ground for such criticism. 


If your Furnisher should be an exception he knows If you are already using the safety razor and want a new frame 
how to get them. for Fn If you are not willingly fitted with the Bar, same will be forwarded at once on receipt of 25¢. Pat. No. 636 143 
supplied, order direct from our factory.. We will mail No exchange of frames. eso aatie 


two collars, any style, any size, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Write for the “Style Book.” Address The GEM JUNIOR set complete includes silver nickel-plated frame, holder and stro 
a ee has ag ping handle and 7 selected blades in attractive plush lined case. Not a paper box iectetaall 


Dept. V Corliss, Coon & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
“GEM JUNIOR ES 


66 Many Tri he Laundry ?”” i pu Ml i Mn 
How Many Trips to the Laundry %, > NEW BLADES FOR OLD of EXCHANGED meee 25 ¢ 
A few collars each of several brands : 
subjected to this test will tell the tale of “Se bs Each Gem Junior blade with its unequalled keen edge, has our 
> absolute guarantee to shave perfectly and better than any other 


sound material and proper strengthening of ’ , G A F make, regardless of name or price. Beware of imitations -—look for 
‘wear spots” in the making. the name GEM JUNIOR on every blade, and accept no substitute, 


Equally conclusive is the test for style. f- 4 V/ TRAVELER’S OUTFIT — a complete shaving set including brush, 
e : ° . 7 ~ A soap, triple silver-plated frame and 12 fine blades. All handily packed 
Five minutes with your mirror and a 4 >, in beautiful case of Morocco Leather, plush and silk-lined, $3.50, post- 
thought for your comfort as you try on the { paid. A great comfort and convenience and takes up little room. 
e 4 as” ¢ : The Storiette, “ The Gentle Art of Self-Shaving,” 
several brands in succession will just as = < including a full course of shaving instruction, sent free. 
decisively prove the superior style, fit and GEM CUTLERY CO., 34 Reade St., New York 


a 30 years in business —we are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers, 
set of Corliss-Coon Collars. 


A quarter buys two. COUNTRY CLUB-3 HEIGHTS — ——_ ee eal 


GEGmLN One OO . 

"T = I have never shaved myself in comfort with either of my old style razors, so 
thought I would try one of your Gem Juniors, I can honestly say that I have 
never enjoyed a more comfortable shave in my life. No dragging or pulling. 


“G ” U OR The shave was really fine and through with ina minute. No more “‘ Next, 
EM J NI please'’; no more waiting and a wonderful saving of the odd half dollars. 
$ yee SET Thanking you for such a GEM, I am, sirs, Yours truly, H. G. VINES CROOKE. 


Corliss-Coon Collars SEPARATE SET OF 7 
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in Shoe Style? Shoe Comfort? Either way, 


e e . 
you will be interested in Ralston Shoes. They ) 
have all the distinctiveness of modeling— t t 4 
snappy iines and graceful proportions that you re a 10ns wl a an 1Ca e ea 
used to look for only in the products of a few “tau The Name is stamped 
high-priced custom makers. They fit like on every loop—Be sure it's 


your dott Th, ide moulded ot first impression is a good impres-  ~«B wl 
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low every curve of the foot—top and bottom. 
Send for Free Style Book . if b . ° ° 
eee noes tote sion If your business stationery 1s 
When we have no agent we sell direct and - CUSHION 


guarantee satisfaction or money refunded 
(only 25c. extra for delivery). Write us. BUTTON 


BAL STON MALT Lh Gytrathmore Marchment ican a 


985 Main Street , 
eoume sat P mie SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


Brockt er 
Mase mr me The use of Strathmore Parchment will give a tone and Worn All Over the World 


a distinction to your business correspondence which, = ge em gg * 


while its value cannot be estimated in dollars and aa of price. 
i ized by all good busi | X GEORGE FROST C0. 
cents, is recognized by all good business men as rea ip ne eee 
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Stock No. 108 ; . 2 ‘ 
Patent Corona, Jingo Last and tangible. If you will have your pmnnter or litho- INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


grapher show you samples of Strathmore Parchment 
(or write to us for them) and compare with the paper od eee antl Sk Oe 
you are now using, you will appreciate the difference. - t ndian Motocycle> 
“STRATHMORE QUALITY” BOOK 
AND COVER PAPERS are undoubtedly the 
finest product of any paper mill in the country. If 
=a you want papers that will give character to your 
Learn to say ‘“Pears’”’ when printed matter ask your printer for samples or write us. 


rou ask for soap. There are MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 
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is best for you and matchless Wye Simple — Powerful 
: Se The INDIAN has always excelled all others in speed, 


j 3 rt control, reliability, hill climbing in every competi- 
for the complexion. tion. Durable. Upto date. Special Cat. K tells. 
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An All-Around 
Stove 


Your kitchen may be well planned 
—everything apparently handy—yet if 
there is no New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove in it, the one 
greatest convenience of all is lacking. 


The ‘‘New Perfection’’ is a home 
and family stove—big enough and 
powerful enough to do all you'd ever 
ask a cooking-stove todo. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame 
(il Cook-Stove 


is regulated so exactly that everything you cook on it is well cooked. 

From week-end to week-end, in cooking, baking, ironing—every time 

a kitchen stove is needed—the ‘‘ New Perfection’’ meets your require- 

ment and never heats the kitchen so that you are uncomfortable. The 
‘* New Perfection’”’ is made in three sizes. If not with 
your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


e Rayo LAMP is the most perfect 


all-round home light. 
Has large font, best and latest 
center draft burner and beautiful porcelain shade. 
Nothing complicated about the Rayo—easily cleaned, 
easily managed. If not with your dealer, write our 

nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY ij 
(Incorporated) ; HE back’s important; our Spring Varsity 

suit is right. 
See other styles and overcoats in the Style Book ; send six cents. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Boston New York 
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/$S.WANTED-ARIDER AGENT === 





bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. rite fo ow full particulars 
and special offer at once. 

pee = NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to anyone, 

4 OMNI Tf or , } j, anywhere in the U. S., without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and allow TEN DAYS’ 

= Y farr FREE TRI AL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and put it to any test you wish. If you are 
then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense 


and you will not be out one cent. 
FACTORY PRICES Je furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middle- 
men's profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT 
vicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and learn our 


unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agen’ 
YOu WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
study our superb models at the wonder /udly 
low prices we can make for 1908. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. 
We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE D , you can sell our bicycles 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but usually 
have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly at 


prices ranging from $3 to $8 or $10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free 
single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 


TIRES, | COASTER- BRAKES, parts, repairs and equipment of all kindsa¢ Aa// the usual retar 


ai ony 
; NY \ prices. ‘AIT, but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 
. aa tl situ! * | fully hat pa | pwd a great fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonder/ul proposition 
| on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Dept. C=55 CHICAGO, ILL. 


President Suspenders 


Every Strain is ‘‘Compensated’’ by the 
‘Give and Take’’ Action of the Back 


The scientific construction of President Suspenders so accurately dis- 
| tributes tension through all points, that it is minimized at every point — no 
strain at the shoulder, no pull at the buttons, 
| Therefore, considering this absence of strain, and the high quality of 
material of which President Suspenders are made, they must naturally be 
the suspenders that give 


100% Comfort and 1009 Wear 


The web which goes into President Suspenders is made in our factory — it is always fresh, 
original in design, and of the highest quality possible to produce. The cord ends are mace 
by the mile, and every inch is as strong as every other inch — absolutely uniform — you can’t 
say that about leather ends. All metal parts are nickeled brass, rust-proof. Ask the man 
who wears them if he would change for any other kind. Get comfortable — buy a pair to-day. 
Various weights and lengths. Guarantee ticket on every pair. ‘‘ Satisfaction — New Pair 
—or Money Back."’ If your dealer can't supply you, we will, postpaid on receipt of price, 50c. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., 717 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 

















Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


—the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air 
chambers in each end like a life boat, they are absolutely safe. Faster, 
lighter and more buoyant than wooden boats — practically indestructible — 
they don't leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely 
’ guaranteed. T he ideal boats for pleasure, summer resorts, boat liveries, etc. 
Remington Typewriter ‘Company Send for catalog of Motor Boats— Marine Engines 
ORPORATED HH — Row Boats — Hunting and Fishing Boats 
The W. H. Mullins Company, 120 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 


New York™ and Everywhere 
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This illustration is, of course, wholly fanciful; but 
it serves its purpose, which is to emphasize the fact 
that Ivory Soap floats. 

You know, of course, that Ivory Soap does float; 
but has it ever occurred to you how important that 
quality is? 

You wish to take a bath. If you have a cake of 
Ivory Soap, you can toss it into the bath-tub, know- 
ing that you can put your hand on it whenever you 
please. It will not sink. There is no danger that 
- you will slip on it, when you get into the tub. It 
is constantly in sight. 

In the toilet room, the kitchen, the laundry, 
as well as in the bath-room, this advantage 
holds good—you simply cannot lose a cake 
of Ivory Soap. It is always before you, al- 
ways within reach. 

Now the point is this: Even if 
Ivory Soap were no better than 
other soaps,does not the fact 
that it floats make it better? 


Ivory Soap- 


It Floats. 
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CALIFORNIA JO 


E aN a long, dried-up, 
H lean man, with a face the 
color of mahogany, and 


The Man Who Put the Sheep Off 


are three ridges covered with big 
conifers, looking from above vel- 
vety and dark and ruffled, full of 





eyes the hue of water on a breezy day. The 
Jeanness of him was clad in a faded and 
soiled nondescript costume of old floppy hat, 
blue jumpers and overalls; the face of him 
was decorated by a little bleached flaxen 
mustache; the steady eyes of him were ren- 
dered infinitely humorous and infinitely sad 
by the multitude of crow’s-feet running from 
their corners, by the quaint twinkle in their 
blue depths, and by the unwavering, still 
shadows, like a cloud over the sun on a wind- 
less day. At the moment he sat a tired horse 
and looked abroad over the Sierras from the 
summit of the Shuteye Trail. His pack- 
mule, to the accompanying tinkle of its bell, 
moved here and there, cropping at the sparse 
herbage of the tiny plateau. The man was a 
forest ranger, and he had been told by his 
superior to go forth and eject the sheep. 
Such a command nowadays is a simple 
matter to obey. The ranger, crisp with the 
authority of the United States, rides forth; 
trails down the trespassers; rounds them up, 
man and beast, without ceremony; bundles 
them over the line; perhaps arrests the chief 
herder or the owner. Then he reports to his 
supervisor, papers are filed, witness is borne, 
and the affair closed so far as he is concerned. 
But old California John, chin in hand and 
elbow on pommel, looked out on the old 
days when things were ordered otherwise. 
Immediately above him was a fat man, his 
supervisor, Henry Plant. Plant had to mount 
from a horse-block, which was so difficult a 
task that he habitually carried a tin cup 
slung to a light cord with which to hoist to 
himself drinks of water from the streams 
through which he rode. This was but rarely, 
for Plant much preferred a seat on the 
veranda of his summer headquarters ten 
miles above the Flats, where to his heart’s 
content he whittled and bellowed and carried 
on whispered conversations with men desir- 
ing especial privileges. Supervision was very 
long-sighted with him; but he was a retainer 
of Senator Barrow. And above him was the 
ex-Reverend Smith, who followed the wind 
like a tin horse over a stable; and beyond 
that the mists wherein dwelt the mysterious tg 








shadows, like the erect fur of a beast that 
has been alarmed. And that is thirty miles. 
Before you is the tremendous, deep cafion of 
theChiquito. It climbs up to your level even- 
tually, but by that time it is ten miles more. 
And over against you are more pine ridges 
from which project granite domes, and 
beyond them bald ranges, and beyond them 
splintered granite with snow in the crevices, 
and beyond them the dark and frowning 
Minarets, and, still beyond, other mountains, 
so distant, so ethereal, so delicately pink 
and rose and saffron, that almost you expect 
they may at any moment dissolve into the 
vivid sky of the high altitudes. Besides 
which, to north, you can leap at a glance 
beyond the numerous intervening peaks to 
the glacier-clad slopes of Lyell, or south 
across the abyss of the Joaquin to the Keiser 
Ridges, and Goddard, and Table Mountain. 
All of which is about thirty-five hundred flat, 
square miles, and Heaven knows how many 
in actual surface when you consider that we 
are dealing with twelve and fourteen thou- 
sand foot elevations. 

But California John was not at the moment 
thinking of the dozens of peaks, the hundreds 
of cafions, the thousands of valleys or the 
tens and hundreds of thousands of pockets 
and meadows in which a band of sheep might 
hide a season through, unsuspected and 
almost undiscoverable. He was simply en- 
joying the view—which is the difference 
between the mountaineer and the rural in- 
habitant of the lowlands. The magnificent 
stillness of the upper air, the serenity of the 
great peaks, the wide spaciousness of the 
prospect that accorded to each all the room 
it needed and more, the plunge of the abysses 
full of violet air, the clear, deep blue of the 
sky—all these old California John looked 
upon with satisfaction, and discoursed about 
aloud to his horse as was the habit of his 
solitude. Finally he gathered his reins. 

“Well, Star,” he concluded his remarks, 
“reckon we better slide down off'n this 
mountain if we want any of them fish out of 
Chiquito.”’ 

He rode over the edge of the plateau. 








mighty figures of the men in Washington, 
until there emerged clearly the head of it all, 
Binger Herrman; and he only 
because his name footed the fire 
warnings which it was part of 
California John’s business to tack 
up on trees. 

Now regulations ran clearly 
that sheep were not to be per- 
mitted to graze in the F ‘rest Reserves; and it was a matter of common scandal 
wherever men could read the signs of the trail that sheep did so graze. Finally the 
scandal could no longer be ignored. From out the official mists blew a peremptory 
order that stiffened the ex-Reverend Smith. Supervisor Plant boomed mightily 
from the shade of his porch, calling upon his men. The men answered not to his 
call, principally because they had either departed to the four winds in a groping, 
unaided attempt to do something in lixe with their duty—which was pathetic; or 
were seated around tables in small back rooms at the Flats—which was reprehensible. 
Only old California John was at hand, brushing out the trail down toward Grub 
Gulch. For various reasons Supervisor Plant regretted the necessity of sending 
California John. One of them was that California John was an old-time mountaineer, 
and a simple soul. He would quite likely find those sheep, and then what would 
become of the whispered consultations in the shade of the veranda? 

Thus it happened that while his horse rested after the climb up from Whisky 

Ridge, California John looked placidly abroad on the domain he was helping in his simple 
Way to rule. You see a good deal of country from the top of Shuteye. At your back 
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Looked Placidly Abroad on the Domain He was Helping in His Simple Way to Rule 
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Star began to pick a cautious way down the 
steep trail. Jack, the pack-mule, followed like 
a dog, swaying gently from side to 
side in order to ease his burden. 


By Stewart Edward White n 


T THE end of the sixth day 
the ranger came across his 
first band of sheep. 

In the mean time he had ridden every day, up at dawn, under way by sunrise, in 
camp again well before sundown. The interim gave time for much climbing up and 
down. Many ranges he rode through the great cathedral pines where the ridge-feed 
hugged the ground; among the crags and domes where grew, sparse but nourishing, 
the strong bunch-grass; in and out of the granite splinters of destruction where, lost 
in the upheaval, lay innumerable and isolated meadows of ‘‘short-hair” forgotten 
by all living creatures but the eagles above them—and the sheepmen. And always 
he knew that to right and left of the thin line he traveled were hundreds of miles of 
exactly similar country in any ten acres of which might lurk the flocks. 

It was in the ‘‘short-hair”’ that he found them. A single footprint led him to them. 
At first, as he caught sight of it, he thought it the track of a mountain lion. Then 
he rode back and across the sheet of granite to the single soft spot in which it had 
been impressed. A glance undeceived him. The marks of the claws were plainly 
to be distinguished. Members of the cat tribe ordinarily carry their claws sheathed. 

“‘Too big for a coyote,’’ said California John to his horse. ‘‘Reckon that dog got 
off huntin’ on his own account.” 
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Led by this clew California John cast clear of the granite 
again and again until, in the high peaks where horses could 
not go, he came across the signs of the flock. Leaving 
Star and Jack in a short-hair meadow, he clambered ahead 
on foot. 

The fiock proved to be in charge of Basques. California 
John came to them on the side hill, leaning on their staffs 
and watching stolidly the grazing, bleating sheep. -The 
dogs, beautiful and alert, sat with ears cocked for a com- 
mand. All day long the short, dark, hairy little men 
would stand thus, from early dawn until dark, doing noth- 
ing, reading not at all, watching. At rare intervals they 
would be called upon to direct the flock’s progress forward 
to better feed. At rare intervals they must exercise their 
really wonderful mountaineering ability in leading the 
sheep onward through the terrific passes and snow-slopes 
of the high Sierras. They were not fools nor dumb brutes 
—not they; but they seemed to have the power of ridding 
themselves at will, for as long as they pleased, of all their 
human faculties and desires. They ceased to think; they 
ceased to feel. The hours, the days, the months passed 
over them unheeded, as they passed over the short-hair 
meadows, the peaks and the sheep. 

California John strode down to the nearest of these 
herders—a thick-set man with brown beard sweeping a 
sun-reddened, hairy chest, and the pellucid baby-blue 
eyes of the confirmed sheepman. 

‘“Where’s the boss?” asked California John. 

The vacancy of the man’s eyes widened. He shook his 
head and grunted. 

‘“Where’s the boss?” tried California John again, this 
time in Spanish. 

Same answer. 

With a snort of disgust the ranger turned away toward 
the round, short-hair meadow lying a hundred feet 
below. Immediately his back was turned the herder’s 
blank expression faded. Like a cat he sprang to the top 
of a boulder. Thence he waved his hat thrice in a forward- 
slanting ellipse. The other herder repeated the’ signal. 
California John, descending the mountain, looked back. 
He saw only the shepherd, perched on a boulder, watching 
his flock with dull-eyed stupidity. There was no difficulty 
in finding the camp. It sprawled near the deepest pool 
of the streamlet—a dozen sheepskins and three or four 
ragged blankets, the fry-pan, coffee-pot and tin cups, the 
two monster tin pans for baking, and the kyacks belonging 
to the burros grazing with the sheep. California John 
peered into the kyacks at the huge, round—and dirty— 
loaf of bread. 

‘‘All Bascos,’”’ he commented at this evidence of a 
straight meat-and-bread diet. 

He sat down to wait, for his investigations had proven 
to him that the camp accommodated three men. Not 
until nearly dusk did the boss herder saunter in from his 
hiding in the brush. 

‘*Whose sheep are these?” asked California John, with- 
out preliminary. 

‘*Mine,”’ lied the boss herder. 

“‘T am the ranger,” said California John. ‘‘ You're over 
the line.” 

The boss herder began to deny this, but California John 
cut him short. 

“Yes, you are—and you know it. The line runs back 
of those peaks, and you got to get out.” 

‘*Where you live?” asked the sheepman sulkily. 

‘*Sycamore Flat,” replied California John. 

‘‘Heap long ways off,” grumbled the sheepman. 

‘I’m a-goin’ to put you off on the east side,”’ said the 
ranger. ‘‘I ain’t expectin’ to trail you ’way across these 
mountains.” 

‘Sycamore Flat heap long ways off,” grumbled the 


Basque, ‘‘and it pret’ near August now.” He growled to ° 


himself in cogitation. 
‘* All right,” he said at 
last; ‘‘I do eet. I get 
Little Pete leave heem 
by your place for me. 
Dat all right.” 
*“What’s all right?” 
queried California 
John. ‘‘No savvy.” 
It took the Basque 
some time to bear it in 
on the mountaineer 
that he had intended 
offering what he con- 
sidered a usual bribe 
in live mutton. It 
took California John 
somewhat longer to 
convince the sheep- 
man that he really 
intended a. bona-fide 
ejection, and was not 
standing out fora 
higher price. Then the 
Basque’s mountain- 
and-sheep-bred calm 
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Doing Nothing, Reading Not at All, Watching 


went to pieces. He shrieked and gesticulated and proph- 
esied many dire things. 

‘T geeve the soldier three sheep—three !”’ he vociferated, 
holding up three fingers. ‘‘I stay all summer.” 

But, in spite of all the row, next day California John 
made a start with the bleating sheep, the quick, intelligent 
dogs, the stolid herdsmen, the quaint and laden burros, 
and the alternately sulky and explosive boss herdsman. 
They were all Basques. Although they would suffer many 
hardships and take all chances to get feed for their beloved 
sheep, they never dreamed of overt resistance to authority. 
In two days the flock had topped the main crest and was 
pouring down toward the sage-brush of Inyo County. 


iI 


E DID not have such good luck with the next camp. 
This he trailed by the feet of the flock straight to its 
meadow behind the Isberg Pass. Little attempt had been 
made at concealment; only the sheep had been held far 
in the back country out of the way of travel. By these 
signs California John knew he had to deal with American 
herders, and that when evening fell the flock would be 
brought into the rough brush corral. Few will stay out 
with the sheep as do the Basques. 

Sure enough, at sundown the dust of their coming puffed 
against the darkening granite, strangely little, strangely 
insignificant in contrast to the grandeurs of the spaced 
crags and peaks. The sharp yelping of the eager dogs 
sounded small across the silence of the upper air. Ina few 
moments the flock came into view, the leaders alternately 
appearing and vanishing in the clouds of dust, the main 
body of the sheep lost to sight entirely. They clambered 
out of the dry bottom to the greenness of the meadow. 
Abruptly the mist fell. The smooth, round bodies glided 
into visibility. 

At the entrance to the brush corral the four dogs went 
frantic with eagerness to accomplish their task. Here and 
there they dashed, nipping reluctant laggards, heading the 
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At Rare Intervals They Must Exercise Their Really Wonderful Mountaineering Ability 
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too enterprising, moulding the plastic, erratic flock} 
to the idea of the corral and rest. By way of uneg,. 
scious but ironic contrast were the human herders g] 

ing in the rear. Two of them were well below the level g 
the brutes that obeyed them—clods, slow of 

vacant of eye, without ambition, without pride, wi 
other desire than to eat, to sleep, and to indulge their 
vices whenever they could reach a settlement. The thj 
however, was evidently the moving spirit of the expedi. 
tion. He was short and squat, and inconceivably dj 
A week’s stubble covered his chin, and he had a badly. 
broken nose. California John, from the vantage-point of 
his saddle, surveyed the trio with disgust. No expression 
of this emotion appeared, however, unless a particularly 
careful expectoration might be so considered. 

The broken-nosed man pushed forward to tiie entranee 
of the corral against which the sheep were huddled, Hp 
drew out the bar. Immediately the animals pour 
through. Occasionally, when the count came too fast for 
him, the broken-nosed man would thrust his staff acrosy 
the opening, momentarily stemming the tide. The two 
herders, standing guard at the flanks, watched with lack. 
lustre eyes. When the last sheep had hurried into the 
opening, all three, followed by the triumphant and panting 
dogs, turned toward the scattered camp under the j unipers, 

The herders, with a perfunctory nod to California John, 
began to build a fire. The broken-nosed man was mor 
cordial. 

‘Light and eat,” he proffered briefly. 

“Whose sheep are these?’ old California John asked 
his usual question. 

“Mine.” The sheepman returned the usual lie. 

“Don’t you know you're feeding over the line?” 

“Whose line?” asked the broken-nosed man. 

“‘The Forest Reserve line.” 

“‘Oh, that!” replied the broken-nosed man. ‘‘I thought 
you meant the Park.” 

“No, the Reserve line,” repeated California John. 

‘*What’s it to you?’”’ queried the sheepman, for the first 
time abandoning his careless tone of good humor. 

“‘T’m-a ranger.” replied California John, fumbling for 
his old suspender, beneath which he wore his badge. 

The broken-nosed man laughed. 

“* Well, I never even see the tail-feathers of one up in this 
country before. How’d you happen to blow in here?” 

‘Lookin’ for sheep,” replied California John mildly. 

‘Well, you found them,” retorted the sheepman. 

“‘T reckon you'll have to get off,’”’ said California John. 

The broken-nosed man’s hand dropped carelessly to the 
butt of a worn and shiny six-shooter. 

“That so?”’ said he. 

The other two, who had apparently been occupied with 
the fire to the complete exclusion of everything else, now 
drew near, their sullen faces slowly lighting with animosity. 

“‘Yes,” said California John. ‘‘The sheep’ll have to be 
put off.” 

The sheepman looked California John up and down, a 
sneer on his ugly face. His baleful little eyes rested on the 
old man’s nondescript clothes, his gaunt frame, his mild 
countenance; then fell with admiration to Star with his 
silver-mounted bit and bridle and his carved-leather 
saddle. A thought was born back of those little eyes. 

‘‘Who’s going to put them off?” he asked truculently. 
California John straightened unconsciously in his saddle. 

“Uncle Sam is going to put them off,” he replied simply. 

At this unexpected and diplomatic reply the broken- 
nosed man was for a moment nonplused. He had, of 
course, anticipated a direct ‘‘I am,’ which would lead 
without transition to the personal issue. 

“Uncle Sam can’t,” said he after an instant. 

California John relaxed in his saddle and the humorous 
wrinkles deepened about his eyes. He leaned one elbow 
on the pommel and 
leveled a forefinger at 
the broken-nosed man. 

“My friend,” he 
drawled, ‘‘don’t you 
make no mistakes. 
Back in ’63 me and 
seven million others 
south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line thought 
Uncle Sam couldn't, 
but he did!” 

Into the sheepman’s 
face crept a faint un- 
certainty. He had 
been out of touch with 
civilization these four 
months past, and had 
no means of telling 
what new policy might 
have sprung up. His 
hand slid from the butt 
of the six-shooter. 

“That's right,” said 
California John. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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N 1858 there arrived in England a 
small, sinewy, clear-browed Ohioan 
named Rarey; and he let it be 
known that he was in England for the 
purpose of meeting and breaking bad 


rses. 
"ioe. as Melville, or Herzog, or Wulff, 
or any of the big present-day horse- 
tamers will tell you, a horse can be the 
wickedest animal on earth, and the 
English thoroughbred is the wickedest 
of his family. The Arab and Cossack 
racers live with their masters like house- 
dogs; and the bronco, for all his fitful- 
ness, still keeps a substratum of the 
“kindness” of his Andalusian progeni- 
tors. But the English thoroughbred is 
a bad horse; and in 1858 there was in 
the stables of Lord Dorchester the worst 
English thoroughbred of which equine 
history has left us any chronicle. This 
was the terrible black stallion, Cruiser. 

He was an animal that had been bred 
for the Derby, and he had the blood for 
it. But he was of a spirit that had 
never been mastered even when he was 
a colt. The succession of stand-up 
fights—the man using a bludgeon and 
the horse its teeth and hoofs—in which 
bad horses were then wont to be either 
tamed or killed in England, had resulted 
in his case in the killing of two grooms 
and the maiming of several others. 








of course, while I am stronger than he is, 
I think he’s really about the nicest, 
dandiest horse I’ve ever met.” And 
Lord Dorchester was the first to see, in 
Cruiser’s eyes, that look of “admiration,” 
later to be marked in the eyes of practi- 
cally every horse that Rarey tamed. 
Before the end of the year the “demon 
horse” had been fondled by Queen 
Victoria ‘‘and all the royal family.” 
The Ohioan was imparting his method 
to some eleven hundred gentlemen riders 
at £20 apiece—which may go to show 
that his first secrecy was not without its 
reason. But he had done much more 
than make his fortune. He had inau- 
gurated a system of animal training 
which was to make as great a difference 
in the education of four-footed creatures 
as Froebel’s ideas were making in the 
education of little children. 

If you wish to see how universal has 
become the spread of the “‘ Rarey way,” 
even among tamers who have never 
heard of Rarey, you can do it best by 
spending a few spring days in Bridge- 
port or Columbus, at the training quar- 
ters of a great modern circus. 

Of bad horses we have said enough, 
though Frank Melville has modified the 
Rarey idea by inventing a way to use his 
“longeing line” so that it may cut off 
the blood from the animal’s head: this is 








When sent back at last to a solitary, 
dark-windowed stall, he wouid 
“lean up against the side of it 
and kick and scream for ten 
minutes at a time.” “‘ He met 
the approach of any one with blazing eyes and fearful 
yells of fury.”” In an attempt to get at a man he showed 
the power of his jaws by snapping off a heavy bar of iron. 
He was heavily hobbled, muzzled with a sort of iron mask, 
and his food and water were introduced to him by stealth. 
But his name was still one to frighten children with. 
For years he had all the notoriety of some ferocious mad- 
man criminal; he was known, indeed, as ‘‘ the demon horse.” 
And the British sporting papers announced with one grim 
chuckle that, if Rarey’s reputation was: not founded on 
Yankee buncombe, in Cruiser he had his opportunity. 
Rarey saw Lord Dorchester, obtained his consent, and 
went to work immediately. 

It was a “‘ breaking”’ unlike any that had ever been seen 
before. The story of it has been passed down among 
tamers from father to son. But at the time, for reasons 
to be explained later, it was kept absolutely secret; and, 
to the writer’s knowledge, no account has until now 
appeared in print. 

Rarey began by keeping Cruiser in mask and halter, 
tying him to a pole behind a dogcart and giving him a 
fagging, forty-mile run. Then, without taking any rest 
himself, he put the beast back into his stall, cut the mask 
away with pruning shears and had the windows lightened. 


The Education of Lord Dorchester’s Cruiser 


ly WAS a big box-stall, divided into two parts by a four- 
foot barrier and, a foot above it, a heavy iron guard- 
rail. Rarey caught the animal’s eyes, walked slowly up 
to the barrier, and laid his arm inside of the metal. Cruiser 
rushed at him foamy-mouthed, and, whipping his arm 
away in a flicker, yet still standing like a statue, the Ohioan 
left him champing upon the iron. This was repeated 
again and again, till the beast’s fury, if not really diminish- 
ing, began to be mixed with awe. There must be some- 
thing in this two-legged creature not like other humans. 

And after a time he came to a stand, staring his 
wonder. 

He was ready for the next part of the lesson. Rarey pre- 
pared to go inside. ‘‘ Whatever happens now, my lord,” 
he warned Cruiser’s owner—the only onlooker he would 
permit—‘‘don’t you speak or interfere, at least not till 
you see me down under his feet and him worrying me.” 
Then, in place of the customary bludgeon, he picked up an 


apple and walked in. At the same time he began a sort of , 


casual conversation, as if with an old acquaintance. He 
must get into touch with the animal, yet do it without 
alarming him. He spent fifteen minutes crossing the stall. 
And he was always careful, too, to direct his movements 
neither toward the head nor toward the tail, lest the big 
horse should start forward or shy back. And, at the end, 
stopping just at his shoulder, he gave him the apple and 
then patted him on the forehead. Rarey used to say 


How the Two-Legged Animal Tames 


the One with Four 


afterward that the forehead is the helm or handle of a bad 
horse. And the same curious thing, circus people say, is 
true of other bad animals. 

Then he began his “gentling” process. From the fore- 
head, in a series of smoothing caresses, he worked his hand 
first down to the nose and then, always with the lay of the 
hair, along the neck and withers to the back and shoulders 
and down the legs. Never ceasing to talk—the process 
was one that took almost an hour—he passed from the 
hoofs to what he said was always the test of his “‘ gentling’’: 
he lifted and handled the tail. 

“Now,” said Rarey, “he doesn’t understand me exactly, 
but he sort of likes me in his own way. And the next 
thing is to show him that I’m stronger than he is.”” § 

By the exercise of tact he slipped a halter on him again. 
By a little more he got a broad, strong surcingle about his 
middle. Next, to the unresisting Cruiser’s further puzzle- 
ment, he raised his nigh forefoot, and, with a small, noose- 
ended strap, buckled it above the knee. The big horse was 
now on three legs. And already Rarey had another strap 
looped about that strong off fetlock. The strap was carried 
up, under the surcingle, and out on the other side. And 
the moment Cruiser shifted his weight Rarey drew his 
strap taut and the animal was on his knees. 

An hour followed of the fiercest fighting. Cruiser 
reared and reared, and flung himself from side to side. 
He was not friendly now. But Rarey clung like a leech to 
his strap ard surcingle, and thus kept out of reach of teeth 
and hoofs together.. Indeed, when Cruiser stopped rearing 
he stirred him to try it again, and only when he was on his 
knees for good did his tamer take the next step. Pushing 
gently but steadily Rarey toppled him over. 


Fearless Gentleness Makes Good 


l qer there was a renewal of desperate resistance. But 
by then, too, awe was again filling the brain of that 
“bad horse.” Rarey encouraged him to struggle till his 
exhaustion was pitifully complete, and for the first time in 
his life Cruiser saw himself entirely in the power of one of 
the man tribe. It was the moment when the old-time 
tamer would have gone to work with a club or crop-stick to 
‘break his spirit.’”” But Rarey had learned somehow that 
it is almost as great a folly to break the spirit of an animal 
as to break the spirit of aman. He had no such intention. 
He merely wanted to show Cruiser that man is the master, 
and that he can at any time give a full and convincing 
proof of it. . . . Now, sitting down beside the horse, 
he began to talk and smile and “gentle” him again. 

“For now,” he explained finally, ‘‘I’ve got to tell him 
that this has only been a little joke between friends; and, 


quickerthan throwing,and has the doubly 
awing effect of the occult. But 
let us get to the elephants. 

Badness in elephants is of 
two sorts: temporary insanity, 
or must, in which case the beast has generally to be des- 
troyed, for lack of an elephant sanitarium; and badness 
resulting from evil handling. From the two great Indian 
elephant-capturing establishments, at Dacca in Bengal, 
and Morlay in Mysore, every year several score of new 
beasts are put upon the market. They are, suppositi- 
tiously, broken by the natives, which means that they have 
most frequently been the victims of abominable cruelty; 
some of them come to Hamburg and New York with holes 
in their heads two inches deep made by the mahout’s guiding 
hook. And, very naturally, they have come to look upon 
the human race as a race of malignant spirits. They fear 
the hook, but hate the man. A few years ago a mahout- 
governed animal was standing with its ‘‘master” on the 
stage of a Palermo theatre, waiting to “show” when the 
curtain went up, and for a moment the mahout so far 
forgot himself as to put down his hook. The elephant saw 
it, careened about, caught the man and flung him clean 
through the curtain and out into the orchestra! Some of 
these animals kill one mahout after another; but their 
fellows accept their fate as the will of Allah, and go ahead 
with the hook to make themselves their successors. 


The Kindergarten for Elephants 


T IS evident, too, that the Hindu has other and private 
methods of torture. Thus many elephants come to the 

big circuses and menageries “trunk shy’’—or “trunk 
proud” —‘“‘foot shy,” ‘‘tail shy,”’ ete. An elephant that 
is “trunk shy”’ will lift his trunk high up, curl it into his 
mouth, turn round and round to keep you from approach- 
ing, and cry out when you try to touch it. These are 
hardly natural characteristics, and you may draw your 
own inference. On the other hand, if the beast has not 
been tortured he has almost certainly been neglected. His 
nails—they are not solid like a horse’s hoof—have been 
left unpared till they have curled back upward or “‘scis- 
sored” together and cut deep into the foot. Altogether, 
if he is to be of any value to a white man, his education 
must begin all over again. 

In many cases kindness alone, as represented first by 
carrots—the great elephant delicacy—and then by 
“‘gentlings”’ and the dressing of sores, will prove enough to 
take all the “ badness” out of him. But in those instances 
where the great brute must be shown that man “ is stronger 
than he is,” in the place of a buckled strap and surcingle a 
powerful derrick and tackle is brought into play. His 
hindlegs are made fast, he is stood upon his head, bumped 
down upon his nose, turned over, and, like Cruiser, 
manceuvred until understanding and respect have come 
with complete exhaustion. Then there is another season 
of carrots and “gentlings.”” Elephants and keepers make 
it up. And in all probability the lesson will never have to 
be repeated. 
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As Henry Mooney, master of the Barnum and Bailey 


herd, expressed it to me, “‘ An elephant doesn’t understand ° 


anatomy.”’ To him the man has somehow developed the 
derrick even as a big bird might open its wings; and as the 
elephant sees it, the man may at any moment do it again. 
When, resultant upon such a iesson, one of the big beasts 
goes back on his haunches as soon as a nine-stone trainer 
shoves him in that direction, this is because he has a firm 
belief that if he doesn’t go back himself, that trainer will 
pick up his front legs and make him! When elephants 
stampede, it is fear, not badness, working in them. After 
the Summerville stampede, last year, the herd in question 
was six weeks getting back its courage. The one elephant 
reputed’ to be bad stood his ground to the last, eating 
peanuts as unshakably as Casabianca in the parody. 


The Cage No Place for a Clouded Brain 


GAIN, when a keeper is killed in what the public is led 
to believe is a sudden outbreak of elephant vicious- 
ness, there is frequently an explanation known to all 
showmen which does not get into the newspapers. In 
circus slang, the keeper has been ‘‘ wearing his arm out’”’— 
that is, drinking. He goes in to his animals, they recognize 
him by sight, but in every other way he appears to be 
some one else! They are frightened in a minute, and it 
ends with their getting beside themselves. Two years ago 
a famous German trainer was killed in Breslau. He had 
been giving a champagne supper to some friends, and 
after it was over he insisted on taking them out and show- 
ing them “how his elephants loved him.” It was no time 
till he had them in a veritable panic, starting, trembling 
and plunging to get away. And when at 
last he made one of them take him up on 
its trunk, like a man battened upon by the 
superhuman, it turned and threshed the 
life out of him from pure terror. In 
those rare cases where an elephant kills 
a drunken keeper craftily and with no 
appearance of fear, the other keepers will 
still assert that the animal knew at least 
that in some way the man had ceased to 
be its master. 

With the big cats the phenomena of 
“breaking” are markedly different. In 
one way, there is no such thing as “‘ break- 
ing” at all. No tamer outside of the 
ten-cent thriller ever attempted to do 
anything with an African lion or a Ben- 
gal tiger captured when full grown. It 
is enough to have gentled the big cats as 
cubs, to have picked out the most spirited 
—in other words, the most dangerous—to 
work with, and to be able to deal with them 
in their reversions to native “‘ badness”’ 
when they have grown up. And this lat- 
ter is less a matter of making such animals 
believe that a man’s strength is superior to 
theirs—though an occasional roping and 
claw-clipping from outside the bars has its 
own effect—than of “cramming it down 
their gizzards right away that the man is 
miles ahead of them in fighting nerve!”’ 

The idea is something like this: Put two male baboons 
into the same cage, and they will open their mouths, show 
all their teeth, and“ blow” ateach other. But one of them, 
even though he may possess the uglier dentition, will blow 
with a difference, with an inward shakiness that marks him 
for the under dog at once. No test of battle is needed atall. 
It is the same with the big cats. Put two, or four, or a 
dozen lions in together, and they also, probably without 
a single contest, will soon discover which one of them 
possesses the mettle of the master. Thereafter he takes 
his choice of the meat; if he chooses, the rest shall not even 
begin to eat until he has finished; he goes first to the fresh 
pan of water. In short, he is “king of the cage.” 

Now, then, when a tamer goes into a den with a big cat 
that has taken a notion to ‘“‘act funny,” his attitude is 
almost exactly what that of the “king beast” above 
mentioned would be toward a subject rash and ill-advised 
enough to challenge his kingship. The tamer’s wrath 
is most largely made up of wonder and astonishment. He 
“lights upon” that big cat as a Bowery champion might 
descend upon a would-be rival on a Coney Island boat, 
blowing his scorn and cigar-smoke upon him together. 
*‘ And what are you lookin’ for?” witheringly inquires that 
wild-beast man; ‘‘What’s your particular bug?’’—he 
whinnies the air invitingly with his little blacksnake; 
“Who do you think youw’re gettin’ to be?”” He backs the 
animal from corner to corner, flicking him with con- 
tumely across his ragged jaws. And that ‘“cat’’ has it 
borne in upon him once more that here is a nerve before 
which his own can never venture to come to the leap. He 
has been outdared; and so long as that trainer remains 
himself, his insurance will always be well worth under- 
writing. Of course, if the beast is suffering from a bad 
attack of indigestion or a broken tooth—conditicns which, 
however, the trainer, in his less public capacity of keeper, 





should know about—the pain may work him up to a 
frenzy; he is ready to fling himself upon any one or any- 
thing. But that situation should never arise. 

When there are a number of “cats” in the exhibition, 
the trainer has much less cause for apprehension than 
when there is only one. In fact, to the man in the skin- 
tight breeches and frogged uniform-jacket, there is 
only one, that “‘king beast.” And the “king” is at all 
times giving half his attention to the maintenance of his 
sovereignty. In the old John Bryan show, one of the first 
to make a specialty of exhibiting a cageful of lions ‘‘ work- 
ing” together, the “king” did, in the lashing excitement 
of an “‘untamable act,” whirl about and strike down the 
tamer. But the man’s danger ended there. For, the next 
instant, the “king” had whirled about again and was 
fiercely standing off the others. ‘‘ What do you think 
you're coming in on?” he seemed to say. As it was put by: 
the ancient wild-animal man who told the story, “‘he just 
wanted him for himself.’’ And the delay gave the attend- 
ants time to seize the big forks which are under every den 
and get the trainer out. When he had had the number of 
his floating ribs reduced he left the hospital for the cage, 
and, weak as he was, resumed command. There is a great 
deal more than brute strength in it. 

Peter Conklin, now head of the Barnum and Bailey 
menagerie, in his adventurous youth carried taming to a 
length that was calculated to give an audience dreams for 
the ensuing year. He used to take a tough bit of shank 
beef, run a strap through it, catch the strap between 
his teeth, and, flinging himself on the floor of the cage, 
let his boss lion seize the meat end. Then they would 
fight for it! Try to take a mouse away from a cat and 





You will thereby get 
some idea of the five minutes which would follow. Conk- 
lir. was also one of the strong cards in the good old-time 
one-ring business of putting the head into the lion’s mouth. 
But, as he was more than usually broad in the cheek- 
bones, it was always his complaint that he could never get 
his head in ‘‘ without hurting himself on the tushes!”’ 


then multiply that by a million. 


The Woman that Spanked a Lion with a Broom 


UT then, again, you never can tell just what a bad lion 
willdoinacontingency. Inacircus-train smash at night, 
near Defiance, Ohio, a good part of the menagerie escaped. 
Next morning this came to the knowledge of the towns- 
people. And the soul of one big-hearted woman, Mrs. 
Gallegher by name, filled at once with a single, torturing 
thought. In her shed, open at the back, she kept a young 
Jersey heifer, the pride and hope of her existence. What 
if anything had happened to her! The lady grasped her 
broom and instantly fled down to see. Alas, the heifer 
was already all but eaten, and a lion that had been a 
terror to old showmen was standing growling over the 
“remainders.” ‘‘Oh-h!” cried the outraged Mrs. 
Gallegher. ‘‘Oh-h!—you—great— big—brute— you!” 
And she gave him the flat of the broom first on one side of 
his head and then on the other. The smash-up had not 
worried that lion at all; but when the circus people found 
him, some hours after his encounter with Mrs. Gallegher, 
they said he looked as if he’d been running ever since! 
Mrs. G. should have been a lion queen on high salary! 
A few seasons ago Jack Phillips, an English showman 
and tamer, was playing in Johannesburg when, just before 
the performance, his tiger—he was a big Royal Bengal— 
showed that he was going to “act funny.”’ He hung out 
all the signals in spite of himself—a slowly-twisting tail, 
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flattening ears, and eyes that watched his keepers steadily 
while they pretended to look at something else. Py 

was ‘‘sore” in a minute. But he was “‘sore” without the 
remotest idea of altering his program. Seizing hig exhi- 
bition chair, and carrying it ahead of him as usual, he 
shoved the cage door open and started in. With one 
catapulting spring that Bengal had crushed the chair int) 
a rattle of broken basket-work! The concussion, in 

knocked Phillips out of the cage backward; and the door 
being on a spring, snapped to behind him. ; 


Fighting a Tiger with Bare Fists 


OW he was sore in earnest! He rose with a fine line 
of English profanity, picked up another chair, ang 
this time holding it behind him, fairly charged up the 
and into the cage. . . . By the luck of the fraternity the 
chair caught in the iron upright of the door-frame, jerked 
him back and out again, while, a second time, the ful} 
weight of the big cat slammed the door crashing to. . , . 
To such onlookers as were not acquainted with Mr. Jack 
Phillips, it was for him‘to send up a gasping Te Deum and 
postpone any more such exits and entrances sine die— 
which, as the little boy translated it, was, “till he died.” 
But, as a tamer, Phillips did not look at it in that way, 
His mental attitude was precisely that of a man who has 
been snapped at by his own dog. With neither chair, 
whip nor shooting iron, he rushed into that cage a third 
time and ran the tiger round and round with his fists! 

But perhaps the cap-sheaf story of nerve in menagerie 
annals—though it is rather lacking in the dramatic qual- 
ity—is one that goes back more than a generation to the 
summer when Jumbo “ went bad.”’ If you 
are old enough you may remember, in 
Barnum’s time, a little, gray-mustached 
keeper who used to walk beside the 
Emperor of Elephants leading him by a 
ridiculous little chain attached to a silver 
tusk-ring. Well, that was Matthew Scott; 
and it was Matthew Scott who “ gentled” 
Jumbo from the day he was brought, a 
lean, unkempt, rebellious stripling, to the 
London Zoo. Jumbo was neveran entirely 
placable elephant—few Africans are—and 
while he was reaching maturity he went 
terrifyingly on the loose again and again. 
It took six weeks and an expense account 
of $5000 to put him into his traveling box 
for America. No one could handle him but 
Scott and Alfred Bartlett, the superin- 
tendent; and two years before Barnum 
bought him they had their trying-out. 
Jumbo ended an outbreak by ramming 
both tusks through the iron sheathing of 
his “‘ house,” and breaking them off inside 
the jaw; and when they began to grow 
again they did not put forth from the old 
socket, but commenced to lift the skin 
beneath the eyes. Ina month both cheeks 
were frightfully ulcerated, and the huge 
animal was crazy with the pain. If his 
life was to be saved those ragged ends 
of ivory must be let through by lancing. 

It might have been possible to chain his legs fast, but 
not his trunk; and Bartlett and Scott made up their 
minds that they would rather work with him standing 
wholly free. They even refused to allow any one else in 
the house for fear of being disturbed, and, coaxing Jumbo 
into a corner, they went to work. Time after time the 
great trunk went blaring up—compared with it the sword 
of Damocles was a stage weapon—but the two men 
finished the operation as if it were a part of their daily 
routine. When the writer was given the chance to ask 
Scott himself about it, the old man remembered the affair 
only as another proof of the virtues of his hero, Jumbo! 

And possibly we wonder at these things because, in an 
age over-estheticized, we have forgotten that man had 
fought his way to supremacy in the animal world, that he 
had begun to be the real king of the beasts, before he had 
ceased to be a cave-dweller. The race at large may have 
gone out of the business of selecting those creatures great 
and small which it has decided will suit its use or pleasure, 
and subduing them thereto as if this were wholly a matter 
of course. And such man-people as are still doing these 
things no longer work with stone hammers and red-hot 
bronze. As moderns, they bring to bear the sheer mastery 
of contemptuous, fear-denying gray matter. 

Yet the process is still going on. Our own generation 
has seen the ostrich saddled and harnessed. It has seen 
the outlandish kangaroo put on six-ounce gloves. It has 
seen Lord Rothschild, in high hat and white kids, driving 
about his park at Thwing behind a team of zebras—and 
the zebra, by your leave, is the hardest animal wearing 
stripes to tame and gentle. To steal an idea from an old 
showman philosopher, we would be using the so-called 
king of beasts to turn our dog-churns and washing- 
machines if there were enough of him and he was suffi- 
ciently inexpensive in the upkeep. 
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work that never has been and cannot be done by 

the university? Are not the influences of a com- 

pact, well-organized community more powerful on the 
individual than those of a vast, multifarious institution, 
however advanced? Is not character building more vital 
to the nation than science? The cry has long been familiar. 
While lately preparing for these pages a series of articles on 
typical American universities, I received many letters in- 
viting attention to the virtues of particular small colleges. 
The issue had not been wholly overlooked. Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Cornell and Harvard were all criticised for their 
failure in the humanities. Chicago escaped censure only 
because, a large proportion of its students being residents 
of the city, it cannot take a firm hold upon the life of the 
individual. Princeton, which, of all the institutions re- 
viewed, bends its energies most ably and insistently 
toward the development of character, and the ideal and 
scope of which are essentially collegiate, was cited as hav- 
ing, in appearance at least, abandoned its proper field by 
assuming the grandiose title of university. I now propose 
a frank and, I hope, a sympathetic examination of the 
claim of the small college. If it proves well founded 
nothing could be more fortunate for American education. 


We neglect the small college? Is it not doing a 


Smallness as a Reason for Growth 


N AN article on Harvard and the Individual, Dean 

Briggs once suggested that the small colleges proclaim 
the advantages of smallness only in order to become 
bigger. Perhaps his satire was edged by the fact that 
Harvard's neighbor, Dartmouth, until lately a typical 
small college, now numbers well over a thousand students 
—within two hundred of as many as Princeton—and is 
yearly diverting a larger number of freshmen from Cam- 
bridge. Certain it is that only one small college, Williams, 
has ever seriously discussed limiting its size. Ten years 
ago the project caused much favorable comment. But 
to-day if you ask the trustees how the experiment is pros- 
oy they answer, somewhat curtly, that it never was 
tri 


It is in the West, however, that the problem is most 
vital. There the ideal of the small college is beset with a 
double danger. Many institutions with less than half the 
students and only a small fraction of the equipment of 
Princeton, or even of Dartmouth, have abandoned the 
collegiate ideal to assume the name and the work of a 
university. The head of Western Reserve has been called 
the foremost university president in Ohio; and the malice 
of the phrase is not without warrant, for this 





The 
Personal Equation 


in Education 
in the Middle West 


maintain its place with the best institutions of 
the day, . [Knox] still holds to the old- 
established and significant ideals; it still tries to 
lay the foundation of its educational plans on the 
rock-bottom principles of integrity, of hard work, 




























of manly and womanly character. The 

earnest moral and Christian spirit of the founders 
is cherished as the most sacred heritage of the institution 
and its most vital educational force.’”’ The ideal of Beloit 
is precisely similar: ‘‘To teach the heart as well as the 
mind, and to give personal care that shall reach the indi- 
vidual needs of every student.” 

Mere smallness, it is obvious, cannot achieve such an 
ideal. Two factors are necessary: a Faculty capable of 
exerting a strong personal influence on the minds and 
morals of the undergraduates, and a student body inspired 
and permeated by high standards of character and conduct. 


Knox and Beloit as Examples 


S REGARDS the influence of the Faculty (neglecting 
for the moment the question of its methods and its 
ability), we may expect to find it strong in institutions in 
which the proportion of students to teachers is small. 
With the best of intentions there are limits beyond which 
one cannot exert his personality... Knox College, accord- 
ing to its latest catalogue, had '224 students and a Faculty 
of 19, or 11.8 students to one teacher. Beloit had 322 
students and a Faculty of 35, or 9.2 to one. Each college, 
however, has an affiliated academy receiving instruction 
from the Faculty, and the advantage of Beloit is diminished 
by the fact that its academy students number 178 to 82 at 
Knox. 

Including the academies, the proportion for Knox is 
16.1 to one; for Beloit 14.28 to one. The students in the 
academy, however, receive less personal attention than 
those in the college; so that it is only fair to reduce the 
proportion—let us say to 14 to one for Knox and 13 to 
one for Beloit. As against this, the University of Michigan 
has only 12.9 students to one teacher and the University of 
Wisconsin 10.48 to. one. 

In the East, it may be remarked in passing, the small 
colleges are at a similar disadvantage. Amherst has 11.3 
students, and Williams 9.6, to each teacher; while Yale 
has 8.47, Princeton 8.2, and Harvard only 7.2. In com- 
parison with the Western university, it is true, the Eastern 
small college has a slight advantage; but, turning the 
tables, we find that the Western small college has almost 
twice as many students to each teacher as the Eastern 
university. 

If the Faculties of small colleges excel, it must obviously 
be by virtue of methods and abilities vastly better fitted 
‘‘to teach the heart as well as the mind, and to give per- 
sonal care that shall reach the needs of every student.” 

In our universities there is certainly room for a vast 
increase of personal instruction. Where the German 
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ideal prevails, as at Yale, and especially at Harvard, the 
professors’ time and energies are largely given to original 
research, quite apart from teaching; and when they teach 
they do not come into personal relations with their pupils 
except in advanced and highly specialized courses, for 
upperclassmen and graduates. Even there the relations 
are of scholar to scholar rather than of man to man. In 
the general courses, which make up a very great part of 
the work of a vast majority of the undergraduates, the 
classes are large, frequently mounting into the hundreds, 
and the means of instruction is nothing more personal 
than a formal lecture. 

Now the university lecture is a survival of the Middle 
Ages, when, books being few and prohibitively dear, the 
only feasible way of imparting knowledge was by word of 
mouth. The lecture was, in fact as in etymology, a mere 
reading, the students copying it word for word. The 
modern lecture, even at its best, offers little more scope for 
personal influence on character; and our university pro- 
fessors, being chosen as scientists rather than as teachers, 
are seldom accomplished lecturers. Many of them frankly 
scorn the art of the platform. At Harvard, for example, 
in fully half the general courses, a student who knows. how 
to use a library would gain time by spending the lecture- 
hour in reading; and nothing prevents many from doing 
so except the rigorously enforced rule against absences, 





























The Getting Together of Professor and Student 


OW far have the small colleges escaped from this mel- 
ancholy predicament? At Knox one lecture I heard, 
on early New England literature, was a mere medieval 
reading, every phrase being uttered twice or thrice and 
laboriously copied. The explanation was that there was no 
textbook on the subject; but surely the printing press, or 
at the worst the mimeograph, offers a cheap enough escape 
from this soulless drudgery ? And for students of litera- 
ture are not real books preferable to textbooks? It was 
comforting to hear that this reading was the only one of 
the kind at Knox. At both Knox and Beloit a large part 
of the instruction is by recitation from stated lessons in 
textbooks, a method obsolescent or obsolete in our leading 
universities. An even larger part of the instruction is by 
lecture. 

One great advantage both colleges possess; and they 
are intelligently making the most of it: the classes 
are small enough to permit personal relations between 
teachers and taught. ‘‘Quiz sections,” in which the work 
of the course is reviewed by viva voce examination and 
discussion, are an important part of the method. 
In the more advanced and smaller courses a 





single State has more institutions assuming the 
highest rank than the whole of Germany, where 
the university has reached its broadest develop- 
ment. The true universities of the West, on the 
other hand —the State universities —have as yet 
been prevented by their youth, their lack of tra- 
ditions and endowment, from developing the 
personal and social —the distinctively collegiate 
—side of undergraduate life. Nowhere is the 
need of the presumed virtues of the small college 
80 pressing as in the West, or its opportunities 
80 great. 

The General Education Board, which pays par- 
ticular attention to the small college, has lately 
stamped Knox College, at Galesburg, Illinois, 
and Beloit College, at Beloit, Wisconsin, as stand- 
ard in their respective districts. The aim of 
the small college has seldom been more forcibly 
expressed than in the catalogue of Knox College: 






















dozen or so students gather with the instructor 
about a table and proceed by intimate and per- 
sonal discussion. These methods are ideal. The 
object of education is to make men think, of 
culture, to make them feel. In a philosophy 
class I attended at Knox and a literature class 
at Beloit the results, it seemed to me, left little 
to be desired. 

On the whole, however, it can scarcely be said 
that these two typical small colleges have made 
any notable advance in the matter of personal 
instruction. The universities everywhere are 
tending to revert to the earlier collegiate ideal 
with which historically they began, and to blend 
it with that of the university. Wisconsin is divid- 
ing its larger courses into more wieldy units, and 
both Wisconsin and Michigan bave long had quiz 
sections. At institutions of the type of Harvard 














“While in scholarship and methods its aim is to 
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the large proportion of teachers to taught gives 
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scope, in the distinctively university courses, to a vast 
amount of personal instruction in laboratory and seminar. 
Even the large lecture courses are beginning to have per- 
sonal conferences. Princeton, true to the collegiate ideal, 
has thrown the weight of its numbers into the tutorial, or 
so-called preceptorial, system, powerfully supplementing 
and vitalizing the large lecture course. This, the climax 
and ideal of personal instruction, is obviously beyond the 
powers of the hard-worked Faculties of our small colleges. 

Even on the question of the elective system our two 
small colleges have taken no decided stand. Allowing for 
the difference in entrance requirements, Beloit offers al- 
most as great freedom—though, of course, not the same 
scope—as Harvard and Yale; while Knox, in spite of its 
championship of the ‘‘rock-bottom principle of hard 
work,” is less severe in its prescription of courses than 
Princeton. As it happens, Beloit, in addition to a slight 
superiority in its teaching force, is decidedly superior in 
laboratories, library and general equipment. It is by no 
means improbable that if Knox were as well equipped it 
would be as unrestricted in the matter of electives. If the 
collegiate ideal flourishes in these institutions it must, 
pretty clearly, be in their general life. 

Beloit enjoys all natural advantages. The city has only 
twelve thousand inhabitants, and the college is sepa- 
rated from it by the broad and beautiful waters of Rock 
River. The campus lies on the edge of a bluff overlooking 
the valley; the country round is gently rolling and studded 
with groves of prairie oak. Without being wholly 











Yet student self-government is no myth. Associated 
with the Dean is a cabinet of seven undergraduates: three 
seniors, two juniors, one sophomore and one freshman. 
Its function is to suggest and promote methods for making 
college work more effective and college life more attract- 
ive, and it has met with marked success. Examinations 
are held under the honor system, administered by a judi- 
cial committee of nine undergraduates of all classes. There 
has been some cheating, for it is hard to create a high 
standard where none has existed. On the other hand, the 
Faculty has been slow to meet the logic of the situation by 
trusting the students absolutely. But, on the whole, the 
system is said to work well. 

The sense of social responsibility extends into almost 
every phase of undergraduate life. When the freshman 
arrives at Beloit he is met at the train by friendly upper- 
classmen, who escort him to his quarters and teach him to 
box the local compass. On the first Friday of term-time 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. each holds a reception 
to newcomers. On the second Friday the two associa- 
tions hold a joint reception, with refreshments. Every 
one present wears his name on a tag in his buttonhole, 
and it isassumed that all are acquainted. Thereis a grand 
march by classes, and, to insure a thorough mixing, senior 
men pair with freshmen women (if the expression be per- 
mitted), and freshmen men with senior women. 

Last year the Dean and his cabinet instituted a new 
general function, Big Hill Day, which promises to become 
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college lies at the heart of it. Both Faculty and st 
are hopelessly scattered. At Beloit it is said that fo: 
cent. of the students work their way through coll 
whole or in part. At a Faculty meeting I attended it was 
reported that a certain student had been absent for over, 
week. It appeared that he was a piano tuner and had 
obliged to go forth to earn money to pay his bills. 

At Knox, thanks to the greater opportunities of the 
city, sixty-five per cent. of the students are wholly or jn 
part self-supporting. They are reporters and newspaper 
correspondents, clerks in clothing stores, waiters in te. 
taurants; in many cases they do chores in return fo 
board and lodging. Athletics flourish, and societies {or 
the cultivation of oratory, debating and literature; there 
are receptions, teas and picnics as at Beloit. But succeg 
in these student activities is less marked. 


The Pipeless Fraternity 


& AGAINST this the moral life at Knox is extraording- 
rily strong and austere. Founded in1837 by a colony 
of fervent Christians from Western New York, the spirit 
of the fathers has been only slightly affected by modern 
luxury and free thought. The small Faculty copes with 
its task of personal instruction in a spirit truly heroic. 
Graduates of Eastern institutions though many of them 
are, and alien in traditions to the strenuous life of the 
West, their loyalty to the college and interest in the vital 

work it is doing has, in several cases, led them to 





removed from the world, the college is sequestered 
and its life concentrated. Founded in 1845, it has 
grown steadily in wealth and traditions. In size it is 
ideal—237 men and 85 women. No purely collegiate 
institution in the West is more aptly situated for the 
development of the truly collegiate life. 


Failure of Social Experiments 


TS success has not been complete in all respects. 
The size of professorial salaries and the ever- 
present servant problem make against the attempt to 
bring the undergraduates into social relations with 
the Faculty. The wife of one of the Faculty leaders 
told me that, for three years, she had given a series 
of small dinners, including the entire freshman ciass. 
One year she had been obliged to cook the dinners 
as well as preside at them. The first year only three 
per cent. of her guests ever came to her house again, 
and, though remonstrance improved the showing, she 
was not encouraged to continue. There remains, how- 
ever, an association of Faculty ladies, which has been 
successful in getting the students to call for tea. 

In the chosen student activities, however, Beloit 
has had marked success. In athletics—that sure 
index of the health of college spirit—it has always 
been prominent. In the bad old days, when the 
imported athlete was rampant throughout the West, 
it put forth what is known as a scrappy team, often 
fighting on equal terms with the State universities. 
To-day it is pure—and more moderately successful. 

Debating and oratory are scarcely less prized than 
athletics. Courses are given on declamation, the 
forms of public address, oratorical masterpieces, 
debating and extempore speaking. Two literary 
societies, the Cliosophic and the Delian, debate 
weekly. Every year the colleges of the Mississippi 
Valley hold contests in public speaking. In debating 
Beloit has won more victories than any of its 








refuse higher salaries elsewhere. 

As for the moral life of the undergraduates, the 
only difficulty is to make a true account of it cred- 
ible. At both Beloit and Knox chapel is compulsory, 
Instead of preceding the day’s work, as is the custom 
in the East, it comes just before noon, and is thus 
robbed of many of its terrors. But even this will not 
account for the fact that at Knox chapel seems to be 
heartily enjoyed. At Beloit drinking is rare and 
smoking prohibited on the campus. At Knox both 
are all but unknown. One student of cosmopolitan 
travel told me that in Europe he took wine with 
his meals, but at Knox he would never dream of going 
into a barroom. 

I was told that a certain one of the fraternities 
was inclined to be fast. This reputation, as its mem- 
bers regretfully admitted, was due to the fact that 
the year before two of the men, since graduated, had 
resorted to the bar of the Union Hotel. In some 
mysterious manner the lady who holds the office of 
registrar is minutely informed of all the shortcomings 
of the students, and especially of their long goings. 
The guilty fraternity assured me that it was doing its 
best to live down its reputation. At the two other 
fraternity houses no one had smoked. Here I ven- 
tured the postprandial weed. With hospitable tact 
the senior resident sent a freshman downtown by 
bicycle to get tobacco; but when he returned it 
appeared that nobody had a pipe. 


Billy Sunday’s Ban on Dancing 


URING my stay at Galesburg, Billy Sunday, once 

a Chicago ball-player under Pop Anson, and now 

a revivalist famous throughout the Middle West, con- 
cluded a campaign against the Devil in which eternal 
fire flared hot. Heisa remarkably dramatic exhorter 
and a man of manifest sincerity; and he converted 
large quantities of students, including several of this 








rivals, and in oratory it has won three times as 
many victories and four times as much prize money. 

A democratic student association, the Archean Union, 
fosters not only oratory and debating, but the general 
literary interests of the college, including the publication 
of a weekly paper and the maintenance of a reading-room. 
Out of the 322 students last year 276 paid the annual fee 
of one dollar. The more purely literary interests of the 
college are fostered by an English Club which holds thir- 
teen meetings yearly, the average attendance of which is 
thirty-five, and by a Shakespeare Society for women only. 


Self-Government Under Faculty Supervision 


ELOIT holds strongly for self-government —under con- 

trol of the Faculty. At the time of my visit the eleven 
had not been giving a good account of itself; and it became 
known that a certain player had flagrantly broken train- 
ing. One morning in chapel the Dean spoke briefly but 
pointedly to the student body, making it clear that, if the 
team and the college wished to retain the services of the 
offender, his offenses must cease. Even the college papers 
profit by the Dean’s watchful eye. There had been a 
Beloit banquet in Milwaukee, and the alumni had behaved 
badly, abandoning the undergraduates and flocking by 
themselves to the theatre. The college editor was for 
scoring them roundly; but the Dean prevailed upon him 
to deal gently with the erring grad. Clearly, those words 
in the catalogue about individual needs and personal care 
are not altogether vain. 





The Way to Knox 


as popular as it is picturesque. In the soft season of 
Indian summer, when the oak leaves are fading from 
dull, rich crimson to a dusty purple bloom, the whole 
college assembles at the hill for one large family picnic. 
Eatables are provided by means of an assessment of 
twenty-five cents a head. There is a baseball game be- 
tween the young women and the Faculty, and each class 
provides a stunt for the general entertainment. 

Last autumn, to the bewilderment of the spectators, 
three ranks of men, eight broad, marched out of the woods 
and, wheeling, faced the audience. Behind them stood 
the inventor of the stunt, and at one end a helper worked 
the arm of one of the performers like a pump. The whole, 
it developed, presented a vocal octave, with three voices to 
each note. While the pumper pumped the inventor, an 
undergraduate organist, pressed on the heads of now one 
row and now another. The result was a series of songs 
that smote the welkin. Advanced vaudeville please copy. 

On the whole, the general life at Beloit presents a 
bright contrast to that at our universities, Eastern or 
Western. A recent graduate who went to Harvard to 
continue his studies was asked if the university had ex- 
tended the glad hand. ‘‘They extended it,’”’ he replied, 
‘‘to receive what they call a bond, securing them against 
failure to pay my term bills. I hadn’t known it was neces- 
sary, and the glad hand turned to the frosty mitt.” 

At Knox the general student life is a trifle less fortunate. 
Galesburg is several thousands larger than Beloit, and the 


wickedest fraternity. Among the young women his 
harvest was vast. Now Knox is just finishing a gym- 
nasium, not the least anticipated feature of which is a 
hardwood floor flanked by alcoves, an ideal spot for the 
college dances, which hitherto have been held in a dingy 
hall in town. But, among the unregenerate, anticipation 
had turned to despair. Billy Sunday had forbidden danc- 
ing, so where were the partners to come from? 

At both Knox and Beloit the young women live in @ 
single community in a separate building equipped with 
kitchen, dining-room, reception and drawing rooms, gym- 
nasium, and under a closely similar régime. Emerson 
Hall, at Beloit, is fine architecturally and also beautifully 
equipped, and the life in it, as it seemed to me, exemplary. 
The food is so good and the dining-room so attractive that 
several of the young instructors come there for their 
meals—at least that is the only motive they would admit. 
Among the students a constant permutation of seats at 
table promotes general sociability. Every evening after 
dinner there is dancing (non-coeducational) in a large and 
beautifully furnished drawing-room. 

Life in Emerson Hall is governed by an association 
similar in aim and in composition to the Dean’s cabinet 
of men. To maintain quiet in study hours there is a sys 
tem of proctors, and on each floor one or more officers 
known as ‘‘squelchers.” The ideal of the hall is demo- 
cratic unity and loyalty. There is, however, a tendency 
to form exclusive societies. It is generally believed that 
the Shakespeare Society is a veiled sorority. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 

















A Group of Navvies and Bargees were Leaning Over the Granite Parapet 


Emperor; in Great Britain he isa King, 
but on the Island of Guernsey he is 
merely Duke of Normandy. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and other portions of the 
British Empire display the medallion of Edward 
the Seventh on their coinage, but the Guernsey 
penny shows no head of emperor, king or duke. 
Lord Stranleigh was an earl in every portion of the 
king’s dominions except one, and that was the beautiful 
little coast town of Pebblesdale, the home of stalwart sea 
fishermen, said, when caught young, to be the very best 
recruits for His Majesty’s navy. On this idyllic spot Lord 
Stranleigh was known as Tom Pitts, and was probably the 
most popular young fellow in the neighborhood. There 
was hardly a fisher lass in the place but would have married 
him if he had asked her, yet Tom caused no heart-burnings, 
for it became universally known that he was not a lady’s 
man. Tom Pitts, hard-working mariner and able seaman, 
preferred to spend his scant leisure time yarning and 
smoking with his fellow-fishermen, or, alas, sometimes 
acting as chairman of a jovial gathering at the Mermaid, 
the one public house which Pebblesdale possesses; and, on 
these occasions, rumor has it that much old ale was drunk, 
and that Tom had been known to descend the steep village 
street late at night, singing vociferously that he wouldn’t 
go home till morning. 

Professor Bronson Marlow had returned from his yacht- 
ing trip down along the African coast with his health prac- 
tically reéstablished. The doctor said he had done it, but 
Stranleigh insisted that the air of the Atlantic Ocean had 
been the best physician. Stranleigh had got back from 
the naval review at Cadiz, and the two men met in his 
town house just off Piccadilly. The scientist had come 
to bid farewell to his friend, and to thank him once 
again for his practical assistance in a time of need. 

“T’m all right now, and must be getting back to 
work again,” he said. 

“Not on your life,” flippantly replied Stranleigh. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, that is a slang phrase, but I’m using it 
asit stands, meaning that your life might be jeopard- 
ized if you began work too soon. Your health is 
not reéstablished, and you’ve got to spend another 
month with me as the final and supreme physician.”’ 
_ “I must begin my researches again. Time is fly- 
ing, and I’m eager for the laboratory once more.” 

“Nonsense; time is standing still, and it’s going 
to stand still for another month, so far as you are 
concerned. I will take you to Pebblesdale as an 
after-cure. Then, if you wish to return to ‘stinks,’ 
as We used to call chemistry at Oxford, you may do 
so, but you must not spend the month of August in 
any London laboratory.” 

“Where's Pebblesdale?”’ asked the man of science. 

“Never you mind where it is, but it’s you for 
Pebblesdale, as they say out West. I’ve engaged 
rooms for you at Mother Simpson’s, where, from your 
window, you may look out on the coolest and bluest 
portion of the Atlantic Ocean you ever saw.” 

‘ nat would be very nice, Lord Stranleigh, 
uU' a 
_ “Listen to me,” cried his lordship. ‘Don’t 
Interrupt. I’ve engaged two rooms, as I told you. 
Pebblesdale is a working-village—toilers of the sea, 
as Victor Hugo would call them. There is no fash- 
lonable society in the place. It is quite unknown 
to the tourist world; no trippers, no promenade, no 
music hall or pavilion, no pier, except myself, and 
I'm spelt p-double-e-r, and besides, the inhabitants 
haven’t the least idea I’m a peer. To them I’m a 
fishmonger’s clerk in Billingsgate, badly used by my 
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employers, yet given two months each year, during which 
time I am supposed to win over the fishers of Pebblesdale 
to the sending of their catch to the great London fish- 
market, which they steadfastly refuse to do.” 

“That’s all very delightful, Lord Stranleigh, and. I 
should like, if I had the time % 

‘‘Again you're interrupting. I dropped in to-day to my 
friends, Hatchards, the booksellers of Piccadilly, and I 
said to them: ‘Send down at once all the scientific books 
that have been published this year. Send the bale to 
Professor Marlow, care of Mrs. Simpson, Shrimp Cottage, 
Pebblesdale.’ Those books have gone, Professor, and they 
are waiting for you; :at least, they'll be waiting for you 
when you arrive, because we can’t travel to-morrow, being 
it’s bank holiday. Although miy friends, now and then, 
notice deplorable democratic tendencies in me, there’s one 
democratic institution I hate, and that is our four bank 
holidays, which make travel impossible for a man who 
likes his comfort as well as I do. So to-morrow you and I 
will take a stroll through deserted London, and next day 
we'll set off for Pebblesdale.”’ 

The books did the trick. The professor’s eyes sparkled 
at the very mention of them. 

“Well,” he said, “‘I suppose it wouldn’t do me any 
harm at all to put in a month or so by the seashore, and, 








if the books are there, the time won’t be 
misspent.”’ 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Professor, don’t 
make good resolutions, and remember you 
are going to Pebblesdale primarily for the strength- 
ening of the body, and not for the improvement of 
the mind. I’m taking a lot of trashy novels myself, 
and, please Heaven, I’!I not hear an original remark 
till I’m back in London again. A story lasts for a 
hundred years in Pebblesdale, and a joke twice as long. 
You'll listen to all the old yarns at the pub, if you’re wise, 
and not devote yourself too much to science. You'll find 
the ale excellent at the pub, and will forget there are such 
vile things in this world as champagne, brandy and 
liquors.” 

Next day they strolled up to Chelsea and walked along 
the Embankment together. A group of navvies and 
bargees were leaning over the granite parapet, gazing 
down at the river ten or twelve feet below. They were 
laughing uproariously. 

“‘T suppose,” said the professor, ‘‘that’s the kind of 
company we'll have at Pebblesdale.”’ 

“Don’t you believe it. The Pebblesdale people are 
clean and decently dressed, and their talk contains nothing 
of the luridness that doubtless marks the language of these 
chaps. I wonder what they’re laughing at? Some poor 
wretch drowning, very likely. That's their idea of a joke.” 
And, by mutual impulse, the two young men crossed to the 
riverside pavement and looked down upon the Thames. 

The tide was out, and they saw below them a broad strip 
of pebbly ground on which a very pretty young girl had 
set her easel and camp-stool, close to the wall, apparently 
so that she might not be observed by the passers-by. Ona 
drawing-block had been painted a picture of the river in 
the foreground, Battersea Church and Bridge to the 
rear. If it had been an oil painting, perhaps the 
handful of mud from the gutter above that had been 
dropped upon it might have been washed off, but it 
was a delicate water-color, and that act of vandalism 
had ruined it. The mud, too, had splashed the young 
woman’s dress, a white costume suitable for the first 
of August. 

The girl’s pretty face was aflame with indignaticn, 
and it was evident she had some ado to keep back 
the tears. She had got up from her camp-stool and 
was trying to remove the mud from her gown, and 
the ineffectiveness of her methods seemed to cause 
great mirth among the hooligans on the parapet, 
one of whom had, doubtless, thrown the mud. 

Lord Stranleigh strolled toward the group with 
his hands in his pockets. 

‘‘That was a brave act,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Who- 
ever had the courage to defy that little girl, and 
throw mud on her clothes and on her picture must 
have been a heroic soul, thus recklessly to brave a 
girl’s anger.” 

‘“‘What’s that got to do with you?” said a great, 
hulking brute, whose hands were black with mud— 
circumstantial evidence, at least, that he was the 
perpetrator of the excellent joke. 

The bargee made use of several sanguinary expres- 
sions, and then returned to his original question: 
‘*What’s that got to do with you?” 

Meanwhile, he wiped the mud off his huge paws 
on to his trousers, lowered his head, and took a 
threatening step forward, while Lord Stranleigh was 
daintily peeling off his gloves. 

“‘T say,” whispered the professor, “‘don’t let us get 
into a street row. These men have been drinking. 
We must escort the girl away, and let it go at that.” 

“There are various kinds of science,’’ said Lord 
Stranleigh. ‘‘ You are master of one branch and I of 
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another. You can floor me with your intellect, but you 
can’t with your fists. Just let this chap and me settle 
our differences our own way.” 

“IT arsk you,” said the bargeman, in louder and more 
truculent tones, ‘‘what’s this got to do with you?” 

“Sir, you deserve an answer,” said Stranleigh with great 
gentleness. ‘‘Anything’s got to do with me that I inter- 
fere in. Understand? I’ve interfered. It is now your 
privilege to knock me down. Come on to the shingle, 
where the police can’t see us, and do it.” 

There was a great laugh from the bargee’s comrades, 
but one of them said admiringly: 

“‘That’s the way to talk. Get down the steps.” 

Stranleigh ran down the steps to the shingle, lifted his 
hat to the girl, and said: 

“‘Would you mind taking a stroll toward Battersea 
Bridge? My friend above and I have a little difference of 
opinion on a point of etiquette.” 

“You're surely not going to fight?” cried the girl with 
alarm. 

“Oh, dear no. I shouldn’t think of such a thing. I’m 
merely going to play with him.” 

‘Shall I take my easel and camp-stool?” 

“No, don’t trouble about them. Are you a professional 
painter?” 

‘I’m trying to be.” 

“Then I wish to buy this mud-stained picture as a 
souvenir of this occasion.” 


“Oh, it’s completely spoilt,’ she said. ‘‘I’ll do you 
another.” 

‘IT want this one. My name is Tom Pitts. Will you tell 
me yours?” 


“T am Alice Drummond,” she answered, a little sur- 
prised at his abruptness. 

‘“*May I introduce to you my friend, Professor Bronson 
Marlow, of the University of London? He wanted to see 
Carlyle’s house. Perhaps you would show it to him? I 
don’t know where it is, myself.” 

The girl laughed a little. 

‘Oh, I don’t mind, but I’m sure you are going to fight, 
and I’d rather you wouldn’t.” 

‘*My dear girl,’”’ said Stranleigh earnestly, ‘‘that fellow 
looks like an elephant, but he hasn’t the slightest chance 
with me; not the remotest. The thing will be all over 
in about three seconds. I’ll escort you up the steps if I 
may,” and he did so. 

‘Professor, I have just told this young lady that my 
name is the unromantic one of Tom Pitts, but the Professor 
here has a name worth owning to. Miss Alice Drummond 
— Professor Marlow. Painter and scientist, I make you 
acquainted.” 

“If you wish to see Carlyle’s house, come this way,” 
said the girl, and they departed together. 

‘‘Now, my bulky friend, if you will come downstairs 
we'll settle this little matter. No, I don’t want any one 
else to come down. You all stop up there, where you'll see 
better, and keep an eye out in both directions for the 
police, will you? Five minutes’ bout, this round. Any- 
body got a watch?” 

‘If we had,” said one, ‘‘we wouldn’t show it with you 
about.” 

‘*That’s right. Nothing like being cautious. Very well, 
shout when you think the five minutes are up.” 

Stranleigh took off his coat and threw it on the camp- 
stool. The big fellow disdained any such compliment to 
his opponent. 

‘‘Come on, you ” and here followed a number of 
descriptive epithets that were not only coarse but uncom- 
plimentary. 

Stranleigh sprang at him like a tiger-cat; landed one 
right-hander in his left eye and a left-hander in his right 
eye in such quick succession that the man staggered and 
threw up his hands, only to get a right-hander square in 
the mouth, then a left-hand blow at the point of the jaw, 
and a terrific right-hander, as the man’s head turned side- 
ways, under the ear, that sounded like the back of an axe 
striking an oak post. The bargee fell as a tree falls, and 
lay there. 

‘**How’s that, umpire?” cried Stranleigh, smiling up at 
the man who would have taken care of a watch if he had it. 
‘*What’s the time?” 

‘‘Blimy!” cried the man, “‘ you never gave him a chance. 
Is that what you call science?” 

‘‘No,”’ said Stranleigh, ‘‘there’s no science about that at 
all—simply straight slugging. If any other of you chaps 
wants to see a bit of science, I’ll take you on.” 

But they weren’t having any, they said. It was bank 
holiday, and they’d come out to enjoy themselves. 

“‘One of you had better fill his hat with water and 
throw it into this chap’s face. He’s perfectly happy just 
now, but it might be well to get him out of his trance, and 
tell him he should keep himself in better condition.” 

As he came up the steps they made respectful way for 
him. 

‘*Good-day to you, gentlemen. Thank you very much 
for seeing fair play and keeping an eye out for the police. 
Neither you nor I want any bobbies interrupting a little 
friendly sport.” 
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“Right you are, my lord,” said one, little dreaming 
how accurate he was in his salutation. 

Stranleigh walked along the Embankment, carrying the 
painter’s kit as if it had been the spoils of combat. He 
asked the man he met where Carlyle’s house was situated, 
and the stranger pointed out the end of Cheyne Row. 

‘Go up that street,’ he said, ‘‘and you'll find the house 
to the right. I don’t know its number, but any one will 
tell you which it is. I think there’s a tablet on it, but I’m 
not sure. They’ve made a museum of it, and you can get 
in for a shilling.” 

Stranleigh thanked him. He found scientist and artist 
on the opposite side of the street from Carlyle’s house 
engaged in a friendly conversation, and not looking at the 
celebrated building at all. 

“‘Hello,” cried Marlow. ‘‘All over already?” 

“Then there wasn’t a fight, after all?” chimed in the 
girl. ‘‘I’m so glad.” 

“IT told you there wasn’t going to be a fight,’’ said 
Stranleigh. ‘‘ Here are camp-stool and easel, quite intact.” 

“Oh, thank you so much. Did you bring my drawing- 
block? Oh, yes, there it is under your arm. Why, your 
knuckles are bleeding!” 

“‘So they are. I hadn’t noticed it. But that’s nothing. 
I just gave him a biff under the ear, and got a scratch in 
doing it, and now, miss, I want this picture.” 

“Oh, the picture is ruined. Let me draw you one 
worth while, and I’ll very gladly send it to you if you'll 
give me your address.” 

‘*My address is Tom Pitts, Pebblesdale-on-Sea.”’ 

“Oh, I thought you were a Londoner?” . 

“T am a fisherman, madam.” 

‘*With rod and line?” : 

“Oh, no. I am quarter-owner of the Laughing Jane, as 
staunch a fishing-boat as ever put out to sea, and some- 
times my share in the catch is as much as four pounds 
a week.” 

“‘I wish I did as well. Of course you don’t work on your 
fishing-boat —-that is, you don’t haul in nets and that sort 
of thing?” 

“Indeed Ido. You can’t make four pounds a week and 
sit idly on the beach. You look as if you didn’t believe 
that; but, you see, it’s bank holiday, and I’m up in London 
for the day, and when a man comes to London he must 
dress as Londoners do.” 

‘‘Well, you certainly succeed marvelously, Mr. Pitts.” 

“IT don’t deny that I’m more than an ordinary fisher- 
man. I am supposed to possess a talent for organization, 
and I’ve organized that little town so that we make the 
most of ourselves. We don’t send our fish to Billingsgate, 
but deal direct with the public, and I write the advertise- 
ments that appear from time to time in the newspapers. 
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As a boy I got a good schooling, if I do say it myself, The 
men make more by their fishing than ever they did 

I took hold. Then the women have been taught lgea 
making, and Pebblesdale is acquiring quite a reputation 
as one centre of the lace trade. Why, you can buy oy 
work in Bond Street. Both men and women depute me 
to do the business part of the combination, and this br} 
me a good deal to London, although I always grudge the 
time spent away from Pebblesdale, which is one of the 
most beautiful little places in all England. It lies in g 
steep valley, running down to a little cove that forms the 
harbor for our fishing-boats. You should came and paint 
in Pebblesdale, Miss Drummond.” 

“‘T wish I could, but I can’t afford it.” 

‘I’m going to give you two pounds for this picture,” 

“Oh, but you can’t afford that!” 

‘Yes, I can. I tell you I make a lot of money, with 
commissions and all that, aside from my share in the 
Laughing Jane.” 

“I'd be very glad if I got ten shillings each for my 
pictures.” 

“How many could you do in a month?” 

‘*Oh, thirty or forty, if I worked hard.” 

‘We fishermen will buy them.” 

The girl laughed joyously. 

‘*Fishermen don’t buy water-colors,” she said. 

“They ought to; they make their living on the water; 
but, you see, I sell, as I tell you, on commission. If you 
give me forty pictures by the end of August, I’ll give you 
twenty pounds now and take my chance of selling them 
for more than ten shillings each.” 

‘“You must surely think I am a highway robber. The 
price you offer is absurd, and you would never see a tithe 
of your money back again. I cannot accept so much, but 
give me ten pounds and I’ll go to Pebblesdale day after 
to-morrow and hand over to you all the work I do there.” 

“It’s a bargain. Here are two five-pound notes, and I 
will divide with you what I get beyond the ten pounds,” 

‘‘ Agreed, so long as you allow me to share equally in 
the loss, should there be a loss.” 

‘‘Oh, there won’t be any loss. I have West End con- 
nections, too.” 

‘‘Do you mean picture dealers? Now, do satisfy a 
woman’s curiosity, and tell me the name of any one in the 
West End whom you can hypnotize into buying my work.” 

‘Well, there’s—there’s—there’s Lord Stranleigh, for 
instance.” : 

‘‘Oh, do you know Lord Stranleigh of Wychwood?” 

“I’m acquainted with him. I think I can sell him 
pictures.” 

‘‘ Are you aware that at Stranleigh Park he owns one of 
the finest collections of paintings in the world?” 

“Yes, and I’ve seen the collection, but Stranleigh him- 
self knows nothing about art. In many ways he’s a stupid 
ass, but I’m sure I can palm off your water-colors on 
him.” 

Thisreply seemed to amuse Alice Drummond immensely. 

‘*You have at last convinced me that you are really a 
fisherman,” she said, ‘‘and not a courtier, as your Bond 
Street coat seems to indicate. Yes, Tom Pitts is your 
name, after all, although at first I did not believe it.” 

Tom Pitts reddened. Hang it all, he thought, even the 
greatest statesman was easier to converse with than this 
unknown slip of a girl, who saw in your sentences much 
more than you intended to place there. 

‘‘Are you as good at figure drawing as at landscapes?” 
stammered Tom Pitts. 

‘‘Better, I think.” 

“‘Then Pebblesdale will give you the chance of your life. 
Both men and women there are splendid, with any amount 
of character in their faces. There’s old Ned Stover, for 
instance. If you can get his thousand-and-one wrinkles 
into a portrait I can sell it for a big price to the Duke of 
Belmont.” 

‘‘Dear me, what aristocratic acquaintances you possess. 
And is the Duke interested in portraits of the men who 
catch his breakfast for him?” 

‘Well, you see, Miss Drummond, it’s this way. Old 
Ned Stover is the principal character of Pebblesdale. He 
knocked off work several years ago, because he got it into 
his head that he was the real Duke of Belmont.” 

‘‘A claimant, is he?” 

“Yes. He admits that the reigning Duke is the son of 
the late Duke, but he claims that he, Ned Stover, is the 
elder son, by a former and secret marriage, disowned by 
the haughty nobleman because Stover’s mother was of 
low degree. There seems no doubt that Ned Stover was 
born on the estate of the late Duke, but there appears to 
be a trifling difficulty in proving the secret marriage. This 
has baffled Ned for some time now, and his latest asser- 
tion is that the present Duke has made away with the 
proofs.” 

“Did the Duke of Belmont ever meet Ned Stover?” 

‘‘No; but he is much interested in him, receiving every 
now and then threatening letters from him, asking him to 
step aside and give place to the rightful heir. The present 
Duke, who is a nice young fellow of about my own age, 1s 
vastly amused by Ned’s pretensions, and I am sure he 
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would buy a picture of him. At Pebblesdale I sometimes 
pretend to be the rich Earl of Stranleigh, which causes 
hilarity at the tavern, except with old Stover, for 

he’s in deadly earnest, and he knows I’m just fooling.” 
“Well, Mr. Pitts, I hope to paint so excellent a picture 
Duke of Belmont that the real Duke will be 


the 
aid with it. Thank you so much for your kindness 
tome. My only anxiety is that I may disappoint you in 


my water-colors of Pebblesdale, a place which I am sure 
are very fond of.” 

She held out her hand with a smile of farewell. 

“There is no fear of your disappointing anybody,” said 
Tom confidently, taking the offered hand and bidding her 

-by. “I'll see you day after to-morrow then?” 

Next morning Lord Stranleigh breakfasted in his room 
and came down equipped for the automobile, followed by 
a servant carrying a valise, and bearing over his arm a 
fur overcoat for the professor. 

At half-past twelve that day the motor stopped at a 
rustic porter’s lodge, from which an old woman came out 
and opened the gate. The lodge stood on the edge of a 
widely extending forest, into the depths of which an 
excellent private road penetrated, and up this avenue 
Henri guided his machine until, in a clearing of the wood, 
he stopped before an uninhabited hunting lodge, sur- 
rounded by a wide veranda. The chauffeur jumped 
down, received the key from his master and unlocked the 
door; then he unstrapped the portmanteau and took this 
and a well-filled lunch-basket inside. The two travelers 
discarded overcoats, caps and goggles. Stranleigh bade 
farewell to the chauffeur, telling him that unless he heard 
to the contrary he was to bring the automobile from 
London to the lodge at one o’clock on the second of 
September, and finally counseled 
Henri not to drink too much wine 
of the country during the month 
he was to spend in his native city 
of Tours. Receiving these admo- 
nitions and instructions, Henri 
circled round the stone house with 
hismachine, and disappeared down 
the forest road, all the more eagerly 
because the hot lunch ordered on 
the way thither would be ready for 
him by the time he reached a village 
inn ten miles distant. 

Meanwhile, Stranleigh and the 
professor enjoyed the cold repast 
that had been put up for them in 
London, washed down by a wine 
whose equal they would not meet 
in the place to which they were 
bound. After a comforting smoke 
on the veranda, Stranleigh retired 
within, and presently emerged 
divested of the clothes of Bond 
Street, and dressed in a hand-me- 
down suit such as a Billingsgate 
clerk would have considered his 
Sunday best. The professor 
laughed heartily at the transfor- 
mation, but Stranleigh assured him 
that this array was considered the 
height of fashion in Pebblesdale, 
and was the despair of the one 
tailor in the place, who vainly 
strove to emulate its elegance. 

“But wait,” he added, ‘‘till you 
see me some stormy day in my 
dripping oilskins, then you'll realize 
that a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

The two now set out along a forest path, that, after a 
brisk half-hour’s walk, led them to a door in the stone wall, 
which Stranleigh unlocked and passed out into a country 
lane. Following this for an hour they came within sight 
and smell of the sea, then, descending and descending, 
they arrived at the picturesque little village in the cove, 
climbing up from the shore between the high hills, musical 
with the babble of the stream near at hand and the distant 
thunder of the breakers on the sands. There were not 
many people to be seen as the two walked down the one 
street of the place into which the country road had led. 
Stranleigh conducted his companion to Mother Simpson’s, 
where he himself lodged when he was ashore. 

“Aye, Tom, here ye be again, large as life and twice as 
handsome,” greeted the old woman with a laugh. She 
always accosted him thus, and seemed to regard the 
phrase as a witticism of the first order. 

“Yes, Mother Simpson, and I’ve brought you a lodger. 
Have you got his two rooms ready?” 

“Oh, yes, Tom.” 

“Have any boxes arrived?” 

“No, Tom, they haven't.” 

“Ah, well, Marlow, they’ll be here to-morrow. The 
carrier will leave them at your door. Meanwhile, what- 
ever you want for to-night you’ll have to borrow from me. 

t time’s high tide, Mrs. Simpson?” 

“Twenty-three minutes after four o'clock.” 
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‘Very well, we'll enjoy an early tea and go down after- 
ward to the beach and see the lads bring in the boats. The 
Laughing Jane, I hope, is all right, Mrs. Simpson?” 

“Oh, yes, Tom, and doing better than ever this season. 
She’s a-waiting for ye.” 

‘There, you see, Professor, in spite of what we were 
saying yesterday about women, there’s one awaiting me, 
and hername’s Laughing Jane. Any news, Mrs. Simpson?”’ 

“You won’t have heard the news about Ned Stover?” 

“No, don’t tell me old Ned’s dead, too. I’ve been 
looking forward to meeting him.” 

‘Dead? No, not a bit of it, and he’s supporting the 
pub just as usual, though the old woman does drag him 
away every now and then; but he have had a letter yester- 
day morning from the London lawyers saying that if he 
don’t stop this pretending to be the Duke of Belmont 
they'll put him in jail.” 

“Oh, Heavens, they can’t do that, because we haven’t a 
jail in Pebblesdale, and. we won’t allow Ned to go out of 
our jurisdiction. What.does old Ned say about it?” 

“‘He tries to let on that he’s not frightened. He says 
it’s against the law to put a man in jail except by habeas 
corpus, or something like that. He’s learned in the law, 
is old Ned. He was going away this morning to see a 
lawyer, but his wife wouldn’t let him. She’s in a rare stew 
about it, and calls him an old fool, and says he’s more like 
an idiot than a nobleman.” 

“Oh, I’ve known the terms to be synonymous,” put in 
Tom Pitts, although the phrase missed fire so far as 
Mother Simpson was concerned. 

“Yes, old Mrs. Stover was up at the tavern this morn- 
ing, threatening the innkeeper, and saying that the pub 
was the ruin of her husband, but the innkeeper, he says 
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that Ned Stover will be the ruin of the pub unless he 
either drinks less or pays better.” 

“‘That was a nasty one. What did she say?” 

‘She said she’d see he drank less, whether he paid up 
his back score or not, and she led old Ned away by the 
ear, and they do say he hasn’t been let out all day.” 

‘Well, when the lads return from the sea this afternoon 
we must rescue him from feminine influence. What with 
the suffragettes and Mrs. Stover, we poor men can’t call 
our souls our own. The taproom would be a dreary place 
of an evening lacking old Ned. We must get up a sub- 
scription and settle his score, so that Stover may start 
even once again.” 

The old woman shook her head, as if these sentiments 
were not to be commended, and under the cover of her dis- 
approval Tom Pitts departed to his room, and when next 
the professor saw him he had on not only the jersey, 
coarse trousers and long sea-boots of a fisherman, but also 
seemed to have acquired the rolling gait of the mariner 
on land. 

After a plain and frugal supper Tom Pitts conducted his 
friend up the street to the Mermaid Inn, locally known as 
“the pub.” The professor was rather silent. The whole 
place was new to him, and he wasn’t sure whether he liked 
it or not. The fare promised to be plentiful, but coarse; 
the inhabitants were rough, uncouth, unintellectual. He 
could not understand what a man like Stranleigh found to 
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enjoy in their company. Stranleigh, however, was very 
joyous, and apparently happy. He said, enthusiastically, 
that he would head a rescue party to free old Stover from 
the custody of his commandeering wife. The divorce 
of the old man from his mug of ale was a thing not to be 
contemplated — was an exercise of tyranny that freemen 
must put down. 

Because of a turning to the left in the mounting street, 
the inn, as viewed from the shore, seemed to stand across 
the road, and the long, low window of its common room 
gave a constant view of the sea, for toilers of the deep are 
always uneasy if cut off from sight or sound of the element 
that provides the means of life, and also, alas, sometimes 
the means of death. At night this red-curtained window 
sent forth a lurid invitation down the street: a signal of 
danger, as the Salvation Army captain called it, but the 
sea-captains regarded it as the opposite. They were safe 
in port when they saw its friendly gleam. 

When the two strangers pushed open the door and 
entered the low-ceilinged assembly-room, Tom Pitts saw 
at once that his projected forlorn hope was unnecessary. 
Old Stover sat in his usual corner, with his long-stemmed 
churchwarden clay pipe in his hand and a tankard of ale on 
the little shelf at his elbow. Most of those present had 
already greeted Tom Pitts at the landing of the boats, but 
again they welcomed him with a kind of subdued hilarity. 
It was palpable that a mitigated gloom hung over the con- 
ference, and the evening was yet too young for sufficient 
malt to have been consumed to lift the pall. Old Stover, 
usually the voluble braggart of the evening session, 
reclined mute in his wooden armchair. At the middle of 
the long table sat the wizened, comically antique figure 
of the village schoolmaster, with writing materials before 
him, and the one mug of ale, which 
he never exceeded, beside them. 
He looked as if he had stepped out 
of a page of Sir Walter Scott, and 
at the moment of the entry his 
wrinkled face showed a state of 
suspended perplexity. 

‘Well, lads,” cried Tom Pitts, 
as the barman shoved across the 
counter his flagon of ale, ‘“‘here’s 
to you all! Is this a Quakers’ 
meeting? What’s gone wrong?” 

“Owd Ned,” said one, “‘has 
chucked oop t’esponge. He’s had 
a printed letter from London law- 
yers, threatening he with jail, so 
he’s a-writing of 'em that he’s got 
no claim to be Duke of Belmont. 
Schoolmaster’s just finished t’ 
letter to t’ lawyers.” 

“Gracious powers!”’ cried Tom 
Pitts; ‘“‘you’re never going to 
knuckle under like that?” 

The old man cleared his throat 
once or twice, all his former 
loquacity gone. 

‘It’s the missus,” he growled. 
‘Says her’s going to stand no 
more dommed nonsense. Her says 
I be no more Duke of Belmont nor 
she is. Her be a respectable 
woman, her says, wi’ none of her 
kin ever in jail, and her’s not going 
to begin now.” 

‘*Let’s see the London letter,” 
demanded Tom. 

It was handed to him, and with 
unnecessary care he scanned it 
over, for it was no news to him, coming, as it did, not 
from the Duke of Belmont’s solicitors, but from the least 
employed firm of his own, and dictated by himself. The 
letter was typewritten, which added to its fearsome 
authority in the eyes of those present, they never having 
seen such a document before. 

**Now let me look at the reply,” and the schoolmaster 
handed to Tom the written sheet. It was a complete and 
abject renunciation of Stover’s claim, and only awaited 
his signature. There was a smile on Tom’s lips as he tore 
it carefully into four pieces, and threw the fragments into 
the empty fireplace. 

“‘That’s no kind of letter to write to a lawyer shark. 
Why, don’t you see that those London men are frightened 
to death?” 

‘They threatened we with jail,”” murmured old Stover. 

“‘Of course they did. That’s one of their tricks, and a 
very dangerous trick it is, as we'll show them. Now, 
schoolmaster, take a dip of ink and a fresh sheet. Write 
at the head, ‘ Pebblesdale, 8/2/ 1907.’”’ 

“What's eight-two?” asked old Stover suspiciously, 
but nevertheless with interest arousing. 

“It means,” explained the schoolmaster, ‘‘the second 
day of the eighth month.” 

‘“‘That’s right,” corroborated Pitts; then, to his gaping 
audience: ‘‘ You see, it shows that we're in a hurry. We 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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IN SPIGOTTY LAND 





Oh, the chigoe is a chigger, 
The jhiggre is a jigger, 
And both are very handy birds 
of prey ; eR 
But if you want to figger ba ie site 
On the real thing in a digger AS 
Just let the genial Red Bug 
come your way. 
—Songs of the Savannas. 


ND that is no Nature- 
A faking yarn, either, 
as many a person 
who has gone picnicking on 
the Isthmusof Panama can 
testify. Lest the impres- 
sion may be gained that 
the Red Bug is a gay and 
pleasure-loving beast that 
frequents picnics only, I 
hasten to say that many a 
person on the Isthmus who 
hasn’t been picnicking can 
give expert evidence on the 
same point. 
The Red Bug is a versa- 
tile and industrious inhab- 
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02 nena tes come to be a joke—that jg, 
Pogtele s 008 it is a joke when the Other 

; fellow gets a visitation, jj 
you walk around in the 
grass you are bound to get 
on terms with them. One 
young doctor at the 
Cristobal Hospital brought 
in sixty-two on his feet and 
legs on a historic occasion, 
So far as known, that is the 
record. 

They are more carefyl 
now, but in the early days 
what the Red Bugs did to 
the picnickers is too gad 
to relate. So, too, are the 
stories of the expeditions 
when the ladies forgot about 
the intensity of the tropical 
sun and came back so sun- 
burned they were about half 
done, and the other tales of 
experiences due to new con- 
ditions and a new climate 
and a new insecta. Still, 








itant of the Canal Zone, to 
the number of a few billions 
or trillions, be the same 
more or less. To be sure, he in- 
habits all the rest of the Isthmus 
outside of the Canal Zone, but 
since the Americans began digging the 
Canal his sphere of activity has been so 
enlarged the Zone may be said to be his 
principal place of residence—that is, 
strictly speaking, not the Zone, but the people who live 
in the Zone, Before the American occupation things were 
dull and stupid for the Red Bug. The only persons with 
whom he could get on terms of real intimacy were the 
natives, and constant association with one class of people 
for some hundreds of years must have bored the Red Bug, 
even as the Red Bug bored the natives. Suddenly, there 
appeared thousands of white feet and legs on the Isthmus 
and the Red Bug took heart. The course of his life was 
changed. Instead of drilling into the feet of the natives 
perfunctorily and merely because there had to be some 
place for each Mrs. Red Bug to lay her eggs, the Red Bug 
population became imbued with the joy of living. Here 
was something worth while: thousands of feet that had 
never been-jiggered or chiggered or red-bugged before. 
Not many of the Americans who went to dig the Canal 
had -been in the West Indies. They knew little of the 
machinations of the chigoe. A few remembered the 
jiggers of the wheat-fields. So, when they walked through 
the savannas and stood around in the grass and 
returned at night to find various red spots on their 
feet and legs that soon developed into sores, they 
examined into the cause and named the offender the 
Red Bug, with that facility Americans have for 
naming new things. The entomologists of the expe- 
dition said, with a great show of learning, that the 
insects undoubtedly were the chigoe, or Sarcopsylla 
peneirans. The Americans replied they didn’t know 
about the Sarcopsylla part, but the penetrans was all 
right, all right, and they guessed they would call 
them Red Bugs, which they did, and which they are. 
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Demonstrating the Theory of Expansion 


HE Red Bug lives in the grass at all times, but 

lives there more numerously in the wet season 
than in the dry. Mr. Red Bug stands watch, and 
when a pair of feet come along Mrs. Red Bug moves 
right in, under the skin, makes a comfortable home 
and proceeds to devote herself to the laying of eggs. 
When she goes in she is smaller than the head of a 
pin, but when she is settled, with her curtains up, 
her rugs down, the furniture in position and the 
pictures hung, she is about the size of a small pea, 
being an ardent imperialist and devoted to the 
theory of expansion. People who do not know about 
Red Bugs do not notice the moving-in process. Mrs. 
Red Bug is quiet and unobtrusive about it. Soon, 
however, the pride of possession of a neat and com- 
modious domicile underneath the skin of the foot 
or leg causes her to grow, and then instant, active 
and diligent notice is taken. 

The Red Bug is most companionable. Human 
company is preferred above all things. If you go 
where the Red Bug is, the Red Bug will go home 
with you. He insists. There is nothing to be done 





Panama, from the Heights 


Pets and Pastimes of the Panama People 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


about it, except to dispossess the little friend as soon as 
possible. Otherwise, there will be several days of pain 
and trouble. Many a sighing swain, after a stroli with 
his sweetheart, has awakened in the morning to find him- 
self spotted like a coach-dog, only thespots werered. Many 
merry picnickers, after happy hours beneath the palms, 
have reported “‘sick’”’ next morning, and have spent tedious 
hours serving eviction papers on their tenants with needle- 
points. The tropical moonlight is glorious. It is the 
spooniest moonshine in the world, but when you are out 
spooning in it, watching the silver beams filter through the 
waving palms, the Red Bug is unostentatiously taking 
apartments in your feet. There is no spoony-moonshine 
nonsense about the Red Bug. He is always at work. 
There is one elevation along the Canal the men call Red- 
Bug Hill. They say this is the original home of the pest, 
and that he thrives there in greatest numbers. And, as we 
are not too serious-minded a people, the Red Bug, although 
a most irritating feature of life in Spigotty Land, has 
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Native Policeman, Panama 


they came as part of the 
game, and complaints are 
fewer than the laughs, 
One side line that has flourished 
regardless of discouragements is 
love-making. ‘‘It will soon be 
necessary,’ remarks the editor of the 
Knocker, printed at Colon, “to increase 
the size of our Matrimonial Bureau an- 
nouncements to the size of a magazine 
supplement.” The young doctors and the nurses have 
been most susceptible to the influence of that moon. 
Seventeen nurses were married in two months, a time 
ago, “They say that wedding matches are made in 
Heaven,” said a minstrel wit. ‘Funny name for the 
Cristobal Hospital,’”’ commented another. But all are 
not so fortunate, for, in another edition, the Knocker 
inquires: ‘‘Is there a nurse remaining on the reservation 
who has failed to hand Sefior Juan a bunch of lemons?” 
When the boat comes in there are always wives return- 
ing or sweethearts coming, and when the boat goes out 
there are always wives going to the States and sweethearts, 
too, mostly to get ready to be married. All of the em- 
ployees travel on the Government boats, which dock at 
Cristobal, and the scenes of welcome or parting observed 
there on arriving or sailing days bear eloquent witness to 
the advantages of the Zone as an encourager of matrimony. 
It takes all kinds of people to make a world, as the First 
Bromide remarked, some thousands of years ago, and it 
takes all kindsof people to help dig an Isthmian Canal. 
There are just as many bickerings and jealousies in 
that American colony stretched along the Canal line 
as there arein any other community of Americans; 
more, perhaps, for the association is rather closer than 
in a village or city in the States. At that, this sort 
of thing is incidental. The Americans are loyal to 
the work, and underneath is a fine spirit of comrade- 
ship and helpfulness. They resent criticism, if that 
criticism is not just, and sometimes if it is. 


The Suffering of the Thin-Skinned Bachelors 


= IS their job, and they are proud of it. They 
reserve the right to complain themselves and point 
out deficiencies, but when an outsider tries a hand 
at it they band together and protest. There was 
that enterprising critic who went down to rip things 
apart and discovered that water got into the cellars 
in Colon when it rained. That certainly was a sad 
affair, for there are no cellars in Colon, and the 
Cristobal people were the first to point to this trifling 
inaccuracy. Then, too, when another critic dis- 
coursed censoriously on the discouraging circumstance 
that there are no bath-houses with hot water for the 
bachelors, holding there are some men who cannot 
stand cold shower-baths, the whole Isthmus rose up 
and recited the fact that the temperature of the water 
as it comes out of the tap on the Isthmus is seventy- 
nine degrees, and that the sufferings of these tender 
bachelors, forced by a brutal Government to use cold 
shower-baths, must be intense. . 

“TI suppose,” said a smug tourist from Wisconsin, 
sitting on the porch of the Tivoli Hotel, at Ancon, 
“that some day, possibly in a year or two, when 
they get all through lavishing money on regiments of 
clerks, and giving politicians easy jobs, and building 
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fancy buildings they will spend some of this money 
we are providing in digging a little dirt.” 

“Come out,” shouted six Canal men at once, who 

were in hearing of the smug Wisconsin man’s self- 
sufficient conversation—‘‘ Come out, drat you, and see 
what is being done before you sit around and talk like 
that. We'll show you we are digging more dirt than : 
you suppose there is in the world.” 
Among themselves it is different. There is a com- 
int basket on Secretary Bishop’s desk in the 
Administration Building at Ancon, and any employee 
igat liberty to drop a complaint into it on any sub- 
ject: his work, his food, his treatment or the scheme 
in general. Usually, the basket is empty, for the 
machine is shaken together now, and everybody is 
yeasonably happy and not inclined to growl publicly. 
Some complaints do come in, from time to time. “I 
observe,’ wrote a woman.who lived down the line, 
“that Mrs. Thus-and-so, my neighbor, has a student 
lamp in her sitting-room. Inasmuch as all furniture 
js supplied by the commission, and as my husband 
gets more salary than hers does, I think I should have 
two student lamps, at least. My position entitles me 
to that recognition. As it is, the only light I have 
in my quarters is electricity.” 

“J understand,” wrote another employee, “ that 
the nurses in the hospitals are having an easy time 
of it now, because of the decrease in sickness. I 
hereby request you to assign one of these trained 
nurses tomy family. I have three small children, and, 
in my opinion, it would be no more than right to 
employ one of these nurses thus advantageously while 
things are slack at the hospital.” Ladies though 








they are, what the nurses thought of this proposition 

need not be set down here. While a polite refusal 

was being framed for this request things were all 

torn up again by the protest of an indignant American 
that an official let his horse stand in front of the indignant 
one’s quarters, thereby spoiling the view, or something 
equally preposterous. 


In Three Months You are Isthmus-Broken 


N AMERICAN who goes to the Isthmus gets Isthmus- 
broken in about three months. It requires about that 
time to find out whether Canal conditions will fit him and 
whether he will fit Canal conditions. If he is sound and 
healthy, and likes the work, and can do whatever he is 
assigned to, he will be adapted then. If he is lazy, or in- 
efficient, or not physically capable, the same length of time 
will tell the story. They pound it into the newcomers 
pretty hard, and those who survive the grueling and get 
into the swing become a real part of the machine along 
about the eleventh or twelfth week. If they tan they are 
arich, glossy brown by that time. If they burn they are a 
fine, deep red and have peeled variously. They are 
accustomed to the food, the men, the sun, and take their 
quinine regularly. The force shifts constantly, of course; 
but there is a Pioneers’ Association composed of the men 
who came down in the earliest stages, and men who have 
been there two years and more are numerous. 

Wages are higher than they are in the United States, 
and, in addition, quarters and many other necessities are 
free. Secretary Bishop made a com- 
parison of prices for foodstuffs be- 
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A Workman (Spaniard), Canal Zone 


on the Canal appeared in these colmns, asking how they 
can get positions on the Isthmus. The only way is to make 
application to the Canal Commission in Washington. 

““What we need down here,” said an old employee, who 
was discussing the oversupply of labor and the chance of 
getting more pay, “isa good yellow-fever scare. That 
would help a lot.’”” That was a cynical way of looking at 
it, for it is more than likely there would be a stampede if a 
case of yellow fever should be discovered. This would 
apply with more force to the working-men than to the 
clerks and others on the gold roll, but it is probable the 
gold men would be scared a bit, too. There has been no 
yellow fever for two years. 

The commission has made strict rules against betting 
and gambling, but there is some of both done. The 
baseball games afford the men with sporting blood the 
best opportunity. There have been games where several 
thvusand dollars were wagered on the result. When the 
baseball rivalry became keen the managers of the various 
clubs began importing professional players from the 
States. These men came in under assumed names, in 
some instances, but were soon discovered, for they were 
players from the Southern and Eastern and other minor 
leagues. The Commission ordered that all men who had 
been brought in to play professional ball under assumed 
names should be sent back. Every new man who comes is 
eagerly examined as to his qualifications as a ball-player, 
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and, if he makes any claims, is tried out by the ambi- 
tious club managers. It is a standing joke on the 
Isthmus that a man who can play ball need have no 
fears of having much else to do. As one of the 
monologue artists at a Culebra minstrel show ex- 
pressed it: “‘I came down here to the Isthmus and I 
didn’t have any place to stay and no job, and wasn’t 
met by any committee. You see, I wasn’t a ball- 
player.” 
Many Americans invest in the Panama Lottery. 
This institution has weekly drawings, and both men 
and women .peddle the tickets on every corner in 
Panama. They are forbidden to seli tickets in the 
Zone territory, but if an American wants a ticket he 
can find one easily enough. The lottery is a most 
respected institution in Panama. Some of the most 
prominent men in the city are in control of it. The 
drawings are held on Sunday morning, at half-past 
ten o’clock, in the lottery office on the Plaza, just 
across from the Cathedral. As I remember it, the 
capital prize is three thousand five hundred dollars 
three times a month and double that once a month, 
or it may be that the prizes are seven thousand five 
hundred dollars and fifteen thousand dollars. At 
any rate, tickets are cheap, the usual! combinations 
are made and the drawing is, apparently, as honest 
as it is open; and occasionally an American wins 
something. 
When the bull-fighters come from Spain on their 
way to Lima they always stop over in Panama for a 
time and give a few exhibitions. There isa good-sized 
bull-ring, and they have fights every Sunday when 
there are any artists in the city. Unfortunately for 
the sport, the bulls produced in and about Panama 
are not up to the mark. They are not wild and 
ferocious specimens, but, usually, mild-eyed, inoffen- 
sive, polite and harmless as sheep. There was great disap- 
pointment at one exhibition in February because the prize 
bull, the one that was expected to rip-snort and eviscerate 
a few horses and, perhaps, a man or two, came in, walked 
around, ignored the red flags and the stickers and all the 
rest, gazed reproachfully at the chief artist, one of the most 
celebrated in Spain—so the handbills said—and walked 
over to a corner and laid down, at peace with all the 
world. He had no time for such nonsense as flaunting 
shawls of brilliant red and pirouetting artists who desired 
to engage him in deadly combat. He was bored by the 
whole proceeding, and took no pains to conceal the fact. 


The Bull that Did Not Know He was Dead 


HE prize bull at the fight on February 9 was of a differ- 

ent stamp. To make sure, the managers of the fight 
had secured seven bulls—seven—count ’em—seven—and 
they were to be fierce andawesome. Three of them came 
in, kicked up their heels about the way a Jersey cow does 
when the flies are bothering her, and stood stock-still 
while the bull-fighter gave them the coup with his sword. 
The fourth bull was of no such equable temper. He knew 
what he wanted to do. When he had been given the coup 
by the artist he did not sink limply down and die in the 
arena. Not bya jugful. Although he was officially dead, 
he walked over, jumped the fence and started for the 


jungle. They chased after him, las- 
soed him and brought him back. 
z The bull jumped the fence again. 





tween those quoted in New York 
and those in force in the commissary 
atime ago. It was found that in a 
selected list, embracing meats, vege- 
tables, dairy products, fruits, cured 
meats and lard, and poultry and 
game, the prices in the commissary 
were, in nineteen instances, higher 
than the prices on the same articles 
in New York, lower in thirty-seven 
instances and equal in eight in- 
stances. The aggregate of the higher 
prices was about ninety cents, and 
the aggregate of the lower prices was 
two dollars and forty cents. 

The commission is putting out 
constant warnings to men out of 
work to stay away from the Isthmus. 
There is little chance of employment 
there for skilled workmen of any 
kind. It is almost hopeless for a 
man out of a job to go to Panama, 
for the rolls are filled and the forces 
i various departments are being 
reduced, instead of increased. New 
men are constantly taken on, of 
course, but they are men who are 
employed by the officials of the com- 
mission in Washington, through the 
regular channel, and not men who 
80 to the Canal Zone on their own 








a This time they let him go, arguing, 
“9 no doubt, that a bull that has not 
sense enough to know he is dead, after 
he has been declared so officially, is 
too stupid for any use. 

It was in this bull-ring the Panama 
police effected one of the most 
famous of their exploits. A fight 
between a jaguar and a bull had been 
arranged. It was to be a sanguinary 
affair, and many Americans from 
along the Canal line went over to see 
it. At the proper time the bull was 
led in and then, with much impress- 
ment, the fierce and bloodthirsty 
jaguar was hauled out of his cage: 
The jaguar did not like the look of 
things. He was distinctly disturbed. 
He refused to fight with the bull or 
to look at the bull. Heslunk around 
the edge of the ring and then made 
a dash up the fence in front of the 
principal stand. 

Everybody stood up and yelled. 
The people were scared, but the 
jaguar was more scared than they 
were. He was anxious for but one 
thing, and that was to get out. Just 
here the Panama police came march- 
ing to the front. They saw their 








responsibility. Many persons have 
written to me since my first article 
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Ancon, from the Heights 


duty. Unlimbering the long pistols 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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“*Come on, You Flapjack Faces! Help Me Hold This Critter Down’” 


. ‘Well, I was in a damp that had 
a pig for its chief feature, myself. He wasn’t a fat, 
comfortable old lad like Foxy Bill, but a sort of cross 
between a razorback and a buffalo. He was a little feller, 
with a mane on his head and on his shoulders. He had 
high shoulders on him, like a buffalo, but, as for the rest of 
him, he was that thin you wouldn’t have known him for a 
pig, except for the curly tail at the end. 

“He was our sole and only pet. We was too high in the 
air for cats. They died of heart disease. Nobody owned a 
dog. We called piggie Johanus Eliphas Hohankton for a 
noted statesman in that part of the country, a great man 
on the pension vote (believe he drew three himself), that 
told us politics with one wooden leg and a mouthful of 
language trying to gurgle through Greaser Pepe’s gin. 

‘I think Hohankton discovered the lack of dogs in town, 
for he tried to act the part as much as he could. He’d 
go trotting up Main Street, kind of sniffing at you and 
rolling his eyes, give two or three squeals like a dog, when 
you called to him, then sometimes he’d go mosying around 
important, full of his own business, just as you see dogs do. 

“‘He took care of the coats and the lunch-boxes. If a 
stranger came around he’d show his tusk with his lip all 
curled up, and growl something ferocious. He was a right 
smart animal. I can see him now, going the lengths of 
Main Street, sounding like a busted clarinet player telling 
his woes in music, to let you know he was there, and 
that if there was a doughnut or some apple sass, or, in fact, 
almost anything that a hog might like, you could please 
your friend Hohankton by putting it forth. 

*‘But nothing in the world would get him fat. He was 
built like a fish, fore and aft, and in a straightaway I 
think he could hold a jack-rabbit. 

“The Judge, he was a heavy-built old man who wore his 
chin on his breast most of the time. When Hank walked 
alongside of him he hunched up his back like the Judge, 
and put on much the same expression, until the Judge 
rumbled out, ‘Durn that hawg!’ and give him a scratch 
on the back with his cane. 

“Then, if there was a lively bunch, why, Hank was 
merry, too. He would trot and amble with one side, and 
gallop with the other, make prancing steps, biting at his 
own tail till an oyster’d laugh. 

“‘We had miles of claims on the bank. The pay was 
light, howsomever, and you had to send about twenty 
acres down the stream to get enough to pay the hands off. 
We had plenty of water on a two-hundred-foot fall, or it 
wouldn’t have paid for the trouble. 

‘‘Howsomever, we sent an almighty lot of farm land 
down where the ranchers didn’t want it. They objected 
to our covering their vegetables with four solid foot of 
tailings, consequently they kicked like anything, but it 
was just mine job against vegetable job, and after the law 
courts had been worn out and decided: 


O YOU remember Red’s pig, Foxy Bill?’ said 
Hydraulic Smith 


The rose is red, the sky is blue; 
We don’t know nothing, no more’n you, . 


and everybody had an injunction out against somebody 
else, which he couldn’t enforce, why it came back to our 
old friend, physical trouble, again. The farmers out- 
numbered us, but we ranked in the first class for physical 
trouble, so there hadn’t been anything but an exchange 
of personal remarks. 
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Hohankton, Pettie and Others 


THE TALE OF A TRAINED PIG 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘‘There was just one rancher, who grew too 
fast when he was young, and then stopped 
too quick after he grew up, came at us fierce. 
He called us all kinds of twisted crooks and 
straight-out thieves he could think of. He 
had it in for me particular. Once, ashe got to 
putting it on me, he grew excited, and began 
toswinganaxearound. Hecame nigh hitting 
the stream one or two passes, and I told him: 

“You jay bird, you'll be a-sitting and a- 
singing on a limb if you monkey with that 
little squirt of water. You are perfectly safe 
from me during working-hours, but don’t fool 
with our piping lay.’ 

‘‘Not one man in a million knows what 
a stream of water can do, and he was one 
of the million that didn’t. So he r’ared up 
and said he would splash the water over 
me, and he raised his axe. I had half a 
mind to turn the lever and squirt him over 
the neighboring bluff, but I had pity in my soul, so I 
hollers, ‘Don’t!’ 

‘*But them words was too late. He is one of the very 
few men who will ever tell anybody how he tried cutting a 
hydraulic stream in two. While he was blasting me he 
wandered about, sitting on his horse loose; the axe came 
down. I was looking right plumb at him, but just 
how, when and in what way he disappeared I will never 
tell you. 

‘I followed the direction of the stream until I found 
him. He was curled up on his back, about half the axe 
handle in his hand. Soon as I came in sight he hollered, 
‘WHOA!’ I stared at him. I come a little nearer, and he 
yelled ‘WHOA!’ again, and tried to scramble to his feet. 
I learned afterward that he’d been a mule-skinner for a 
while and thought his team had turned on him. 

‘“‘T grabbed him by the neck. ‘Now, you horny-headed 
son of toil,’ I said to him, ‘ you’ve learned one thing to-day. 
Keep on doing that for three thousand, six hundred and 
seventy-five days in the year and by the end of that time 
you won’t put your thumb on the buzz-saw.’ 

‘““*You don’t mean to tell me a stream of water done 
that!’ he gasps out. 

‘** You have three shies at it,’ I said. ‘I’ll furnish the 
axes, and every time that stream doesn’t knock you one 
hundred and fifty feet you get a new cigar. Want to buy 
in the game?’ I shambled him off to his wagon and 
dumped him in. 

‘*He laid low for his revenge, like the darned farmer he 
was, and meanwhile Hohankton was the cause of our 
undoing. Animals have a heap more sense about natural 
things than men has. Hank got in the way of following the 
boys over to the side of the creek. You know I used to 
undercut the bank while the boys worked the big stone out 
for me and loosened up the dirt here and there. They 
was as careless fellows as you’d see. Yet, at the same 
time, no man wants an eighty-foot bank of dirt on top 
of him, and so they’d be quite anxious in their minds for 
about five minutes before the slide came. 

“‘The first day Hank went over there he 
threw up his head as though he smelled 
something, straightened his tail, grunted 
loud and away he went. The boys near 
got pinched looking at him and laughing. 
When they went back, Hank went back, 
and the next time he blew his signal every- 
body departed. We were not such a swell- 
headed crowd we couldn’t learn a thing 
from an animal. Hank, old boy Rocks, 
was just as right as he was before, and 
after that he took up his position as 
Official Notifier and he never went wrong. 
The boys could work right along till they 
heard that squeal, and then do fast time 
to the creek. 

“‘We was proud enough of Hanky 
before, but now he had this actual 
stunt of his that we could prove to any or 
all lookers-on, our chests stuck out till 
the buttons popped off. Other fellows 
would drop in with stories of dogs that 
had done all the wonderful things that 
you have heard tell of, and cats that used 
to milk cows, and horses that could figure 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 
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up to six times six, and all them lovely relations that gets 
to be natural history around the camps, and we could 
stand for it and say ‘ Yes,’ just as if we believed it, 

‘Then we’d remark we had a pig in camp; and wouldn't 
say anything more until Hank signaled, and the visitor 
would begin to open his mouth to see everybody a-running, 
asking why. Then down come the bank! 

“Usually the stranger went and put up money that it 
wouldn’t happen again. After three times, though, he'd 
let go, scratching his head and meditating: ‘It’s so—I gee 
it’s so, but how the blazes a pig knows more about the 
acts of gravitation than a white man—you tell me now?’ 
And we’d answer we weren’t going to tell him. Let him 
find out, same as we did. 

‘Well, he’d admit in a kind of grudging way that that 
pig of ours was quite a curiosity. Yes, he’d admit it, ing 
sort of easy, offhand style, that old Hank was quite a 
curiosity, and we didn’t have to say anything. 

“They would go on from Placerville, working the yam 
up, until fifty mile away it seemed we had a pig that could 
smell a pay streak, always pointing like a pointer dog 
when he smelled the gold; that he usually walked back 
home on the hydraulic stream, and that when it was time 
for a bank to fall he would make sounds that sounded so 
much like ‘Look out!’ that you couldn’t hardly tell the 
difference from a man’s yelling it, except that it hada 
kind of pig brogue to it, as it were, and so forth. 

‘“We didn’t have to advertise Hank one particle; even 
that gol-darned farmer heard of it, and slouched around 
on the quiet till he see how things lay. 

‘Well, here’s the way he come near getting even. If 
there’s anything I ever really did love it is to get my 
hands on a monitor lever and just feel that old streak of 
water flying across, smacking, gargling and gurgling in the 
earth, ripping her out, mud and suds a-flying all over, 
rocks going, too, and just a little touch bringing the blade 
in the stream and swinging her around, because, you know, 
four men couldn’t turn that nozzle by bull strength, where 
just a little blade that cut into it at each side made it turn 
like a delicate vine. 

‘Now, I liked that as well as when I used to live back 
East in a little old town up in New York, and it was my 
job to water the front street, and when there come a car- 
riage along I always used to be absent-minded somehow, 
and that carriage would run right into the water, and then 
them good old aunts of mine used to explain it, how 
absent-minded I was, and the ladies that got wet wouldn't 
listen to it, and the nigger coachman and I had it around 
the barn fast. Well, I was just the same kind of kid again 
when the monitor was playing, and the sun was shining, 
and the clouds was sailing, and the grass was growing, and 
everything that ought to happen was happening. 

‘Yes, my mind was in an A-1 condition, peace and good- 
will toward men, and everything else, when all of a sudden 
Hank gives his three locomotive whistles, and pulls for the 
shore, followed by twenty grown-up men, falling over 
bushes, j jumping over boulders, galloping and waving their 
arms in wild excitement, Hank far in the lead. 
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«What in thunder?’ I said to myself. ‘That 
ain't nowise loosening’; when I happened 

to look down, and there, on a little bench, 
no his hands, sat that guerrilla-faced, 
sivel-jointed rancher, and there was coming 
up to him a black-and-tan dog, no bigger’n 
rats. He couldn’t see me, and the boys 
couldn’t see him. They watched for that bank 
to fall, and there wasn’t any fall, and they 
waited, and they began cussing their good old 
triend Hank, that had never failed them once 


Tien I thought of Hank being thusabused, 
just because a cussed little dog—a kind of 
heast he ain’t never seen in his life before—has 
run him out, my fighting-blood began to run 
quick all around my veins and arteries, and I 
thinks to myself, ‘Oh, you gol-darn potato- 
bug assassin! You slayer of squ’sh bugs! 
Here’s where you get the thirty-third degree 
of Free and Accepted Masonry with all its tips, 
spurs, right-angles and variations—so mote 
it be! ’ 

“Jt wasn’t the hour for blue checks to run 
inmy direction. I grabbed the elevator wheel 
and sent the stream heavenward, started her 
swinging, hoping to drop it right on the back 
of Mr. Rancker’s neck. I didn’t intend to push 
him into the bank and hold him there. No, I 
was the slickest boy handling a stream the 
country contained, and I thought, perhaps, I could hit 
him in the neck with about seven hundred assorted tons 
of water, and leave his hat hanging in the air. I wanted 
to do something real nice to him. 

“Well, it was me that got it. I always told the Boss he 
didn’t load the tripod heavy enough. When I sent the 
stream up she teetered for fair. It was like a camel buck- 
jumping. There ain’t much give to three iron legs, and 
s0, friends, I was sitting up and down times oftener than I 
could realize. 

“There wasn’t a brone’ buster that wouldn’t have 
yelled, ‘He’s a rider!’ if he’d seen me stick to that machine. 
We crow-hopped on the rocks back and forwards, and 
alleman’ all. We pitched forward and back, and we did the 
double teeter, and as for the stream—the smack when she 
hit things sounded just like a little small giant baby, nine 
hundred feet high, clapping his hands with glee. Some- 
times through the whiz and howl I could hear men’s voices 
asking why I done so, and they no longer sounded like the 
voices of comrades and friends. 

“T was helpless as a child; couldn’t grab lever, wheel nor 
nothing. Finally one leg toppled off an edge of rock and 


** Little Pettie has Departed, 
but He, She or It Leaves This for You as a Souvenir’”’ 
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then ! ‘Well, she shot the cook’s shanty across the 
stream two hundred yards first whack. It was so sudden 
it didn’t even put the fire out. The boys took their 
solemn oaths the kitchen stove went across, smoking as 
calm and peaceful as anything, just like it had decided to 
take a little fly. Nothing to interrupt business, but just 
the kind of exercise you would think a cook-stove would 
take. Yet they was astonished that I should shoot a cook- 
stove across the stream. 

‘While they was standing there astonished, the old 
nozzle bucked ’way back, and plowed a well in a bank ten 
feet away. I bet you that stream could shoot a hole right 
up Niagara Falls, and when she mixed it with the mess of 
dirt and rock in that bank, kicking it backwards at me, 
old Napoleon at Waterloo was a dum poor effigy for Hy 
Smith. I couldn’t see how it was ever going to be possible 
for me to breathe again, and the awful roar and swatting 
and smashing makes it queer how I ever got to hear or 
think again. 

‘*But she passed through that bank of dirt in no time, 
and all the fellows that was asking, ‘Where’s he gone?’ 
found out. They got the last of the bank. Men could 









show you dents where pebbles no bigger’n 
buckshot had been blown into them. 

“The old monitor got real gay, and 
thought she was a Fourth of July -pin- 
wheel, and after that there was nothing 
but water-works on the whole cussed creek. 
She took from one side to the other in 
quick swings. Billy, the cook, said he saw 
a block of boards take wings and sail right 
over Hooker’s Mountain. 

“TI was dumfuzzled and geewhizzled, 
till my head was full of curled hair and 
insect powder. I hung on with all hands 
and feet by instinct, like an insect, until 
finally we steadied down and played in the same place 
for half a minute, and I brushed some of the water out 
of my eyes. 

‘‘Beside me was Hank, looking reproachful, as much as 
to say, ‘I thought. you knew your limit, Hy— but you 
must have stayed in town too long last time.’ 

“Then the next thing appeared was that darned little 
black-and-tan dog that had caused the whole trouble, fol- 
lowed by our: friend, the rancher. I pined to wash his 
whiskers. But it was not to be. The mohitor had jacked 
all her levers and cogs by knocking around. 

***Come on,’ I yelped to the crowd—‘Come on, you 
flapjack faces! Help me hold this critter down.’ 

“They got a move on. We tied the monitor and sent 
word to shut off the water. Whilst we was all stepping on 
each other’s feet, I thought I heard a mixture of sounds 
like small roars and large ‘ Ki-yi’s,’ but the farmer, he was 
very busy, thinking we might catch on to who did all this, 
and come down to his cabin some night and take his 
whiskers as a momentum. 

“‘T had been pounded enough, so one of the lads took 
my place. I stepped out. There was a battle going on. 
That cussed little black-and-tan terrier was snapping and 
flying around poor old Hohankton, that had never received 
anything but kind treatment in his life, and scarcely knew 
what to make of this. I hate a black-and-tan dog, anyway. 
I like to see a dog with legs big enough and long enough to 
support his body, and with a body hefty enough to give 
the legs something to do. This yapping little devil didn’t 
have none of my sympathies. When I looked at the miser- 


- able beast I felt something had to happen to him. 


“Just then he made a quick jump and nailed old Hank 
by the nose, and somebody hollered for me to come and 
fix something. 

‘After I pounded my thumb and wrenched my wrist 
getting the lever back in some shape again, they stopped 
the water off, and the country was saved! 

(Concluded on Page 37) 


THE SIMPLE CASE OF SUSAN 


XVII 
R. WILBUR was getting interested. By 
Jove, it was just like a page out of a 
Williamson story, mixed up with an 
Agnes and Egerton Castle chapter! 

“Coming down to brass tacks, there’s an 
elopement on,” Paul continued, still staring 
hard at Mr. Wilbur. ‘We were to go meet the girl at a 
quarter of seven o’clock. It’s now about five minutes 
past seven, and ” He waved his hands despairingly. 

“This—this”—and Mr. Wilbur nodded toward the 
other room—“ this isn’t the girl, then?” 

“No,” Paul replied. “‘My—er—this lady has nothing 
to do with the affair beyond chaperoning the girl to the 
place of meeting.”” He paused. ‘My car is somewhere 
in the Park, out of commission; I can’t go away and leave 
her here, not knowing what’s the matter with her; it’s 
twenty minutes past meeting time, and the bride-to-be is 
probably crying her eyes out. Your car is at the door. 
You can straighten the whole thing out. Will you do it?” 

And then a huge wave of comprehension swept over 
Mr. Wilbur. Susan was not eloping! Of course not! She 
was merely aiding some one who was. Perhaps this black- 
mustached chap was the bridegroom. 

“Will you do it?” Paul repeated tersely. 

Nothing so quickly begets a spirit of reparation as a 
realization of having wronged one. Suddenly Mr. Wilbur 
found himself utterly ashamed of his suspicions, and with 
this shame came an irresistible impulse to make amends 
by whatever means came to hand. Here evidently was an 
opportunity to oblige Susan. 

; te do it,” he said unhesitatingly. ‘Where am I to 
0? ” 

“One other thing,” Paul continued impressively. “It 
may be, if the girl is still waiting, there will be an attempt 
made to follow you. Of course, you would know what to 
do in that case?” 

“I understand,” replied Mr. Wilbur. 
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He drew out a pair of goggles and tied them on, settled 
his cap, tugged at his gloves and accepted a card which 
Paul handed him. There were some crisp instructions 
and he went out. Paul stood still until he heard the whir 
of the automobile outside as it started away, and then 
went in to tell Susan. 

Mr. Wilbur pulled out of Ninety-sixth Street into 
Central Park West and went due north with slowly in- 
creasing momentum. The wind brushed his cheeks grate- 
fully and fanned a smouldering enthusiasm into flames. 
It was the nearest thing to an adventure that had ever 
come his way. And he was beginning to like it tremen- 
dously. The uncertainty of it all, and the mystery, and 
the feeling of responsibility for the happiness of two un- 
known hearts! Confound it, it was bully to be doing 
something! Fortunately for his peace of mind it did not 
oceur to him that he had heard Susan kiss this dark- 
mustached chap, and avow her love for him—he remem- 
bered only that he had misjudged her and that now he was 
making amends. 

At One Hundred and Fifth Street a policeman shouted 
at him warningly. Mr. Wilbur grinned with the sheer 
delight of the thing and slithered on his way. He turned 
east at One Hundred and Tenth Street with undiminished 
speed, and the north end of Central Park slid gloomily past 
on his right. At St. Nicholas Avenue he eased up a little 
and proceeded more sedately to Fifth Avenue. A few 
quick, furtive glances all around, then he turned and came 
back along One Hundred and Tenth Street, very slowly 
hugging the curb next to the Park, until he had covered 
about half a block. There he stopped. 


“Honk, honk, honk!”’ remarked the car 
impatiently. Then: ‘Honk, honk!” And 
again: “‘ Honk, honk!” 

Mr. Wilbur peered with eager eyes into the 
darkness. After a moment a figure detached 
itself from the shadows —a slender, girlish 
figure—and ran toward the automobile. Mr. Wilbur 
leaped out and threw open the door of the tonneau, inci- 
dentally straining his eyes to get a glimpse of the girl’s 
face as he handed herin. His curiosity was rebuked by a 
heavy veil which enviously enveloped head and face and 
throat. But Mr. Wilbur knew intuitively that she was 
pretty. 

He paused for just a moment to satisfy himself that his 
machine was shipshape, and then with a feeling of exulta- 
tion took his seat again. A veiled lady! By George, it 
was all according to Hoyle! The accident in the Park, 
the mysterious man, and the veiled lady! The car moved 
west slowly. He almost regretted that the only thing re- 
maining for him to do now was to deliver the girl to an 
address in Sixty-fifth Street—the number written on the 
card. Anyway, he would claim the right of being best 
man at the wedding! 

His meditations were interrupted by the weight of a 
light hand on his shoulder. He turned suddenly. 

**Look!”’ exclaimed the veiled lady anxiously. 

Mr. Wilbur looked. A huge touring car had bulged 
suddenly into the street from Fifth Avenue, and was 
drawing up at the curb on the Park side. It contained a 
chauffeur, one other man, and a woman in the rear seat. 

“‘Honk, honk, honk!” said the newcomer. ‘“ Honk, 
honk!” And again: ‘Honk, honk!” 

“The signal, by Jove,’’ remarked Mr. Wilbur to him- 
self. ‘It isn’t all over, after all.” And he was positively 
glad of it. 

“Honk, honk, honk!” his car bellowed defiantly. 
“Honk, honk!” And again: ‘‘ Honk, honk!” 
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It was a spirit of daredeviltry that prompted the 
challenge. Instantly the challenge was accepted and the 
big touring car behind started forward with a jerk. Mr. 
Wilbur grinned, threw in his high-speed gear and started. 

‘Honk, honk, honk!” screamed the car behind. It was 
moving like the wind now. 

“Honk, honk, honk!” taunted the car ahead. 

Speed ordinances are idiotic things, anyway. If you 
don’t believe it ask any automobilist. Mr. Wilbur didn’t 
think much of them evidently, for he gave his car her head 
now, and buckled down over the steering wheel. He 
glanced back once to reassure the veiled lady. 

“Don’t: be alarmed,” ‘he said exultantly. ‘‘ Nothing on 
wheels, can catch this car.”’ 

Straight along One Hundred and Tenth Street, a sud- 
den swerve to the right, and St. Nicholas Avenue lay 
straight before him. The other car came on and swerved 
in after him. ' Delightful little thrills were chasing up and 
down Mr. Wilbur’s aristocratic spine. He would keep 
going uptown until he shook off his pursuer, then dodge 
out of the way and double back. That was his purpose; 
and, incidentally, it was one of the few times in his life 
that he had a definite purpose. 

And. so the cars raced on, sworn at by pedestrians, 
shouted at by policemen, barked at by little dogs, until 
Central Park was lost in the darkness behind and they 
were both swallowed up in the wilds of Harlem. 

While telephone, telegraph, special messengers and two 
private detectives were busily ransacking New York City 
for Mr: Stanwood, he was sitting in the drawing-room of 
his country place at Tarrytown, on a Chippendale settle, 
with his feet on a Louis XIV chair, telling Mortimer how 
to hang a picture. The piace hadn’t been opened for the 
season, the phones had not been connected, therefore it 
was the most unlikely place for Mr. Stanwood to be. 

‘‘A little more to the right, Mortimer,’’ he directed. 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ 

And just then Hollis came in. 

‘‘Please, sir, Mr. Wilbur is here,” Hollis announced, 
‘‘and is very anxious to see you immediately.” 

‘‘Dan Wilbur?” inquired Mr. Stanwood. ‘‘ Ask him in.” 

And a moment later Dan Wilbur appeared. Beneath a 
coating of dust Mr. Stanwood was able to recognize him, 
and he arose in surprise. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Dan?” he inquired. ‘‘Sit down.” 

“T haven’t a moment,” Mr. Wilbur apologized. ‘‘I 
didn’t know you were up here. I came by on a chance 
of being able to borrow a car from your garage. I knew 
you kept one or two up here. May I have it?”’ 

‘‘Certainly,” replied Mr. Stanwood. ‘‘But what’s the 
matter? What’s the excitement?” 

‘‘My machine broke down a couple of hundred yards 
back here,” Mr. Wilbur explained hastily. ‘‘I must have 
another at once 
in order to—to 
get back to New 
York. It’s a mat- 
ter of vital im- 
portanee.’’ He 
paused thought- 
fully. ‘‘There’s 
another car be- 
hind, chasing 
me.” . 

‘Chasing 
you?” repeated 
Mr. Stanwood. 
‘*Hollis,- run 
around to the 
garage and bring 
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that sixty-horse-power machine to the door.” Then to 
Mr. Wilbur: ‘‘Who’s chasing you? And why?” 

Mr. Wilbur nervously removed his gogglesand tied them 
on again. 

‘*Well, as a matter of fact,”’ he confessed, ‘‘I’m mixed up 
in an elopement, and % 

‘‘Elopement?” interrupted Mr. Stanwood in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Elopement?’’ 

‘*Oh, I’m not eloping,”’ Mr. Wilbur hastened to explain. 
“*T’m helping a chap who was to meet the girl and take her 
to the place to be married. Immediately after I picked 
her up this other car appeared in pursuit, and we’ve been 
racing all over Westchester ever since. My idea, of course, 
was to dodge them and get back to New York, then just 
as I lost sight of them my car broke down. I hid the girl 
out in the woods a couple of hundred yards back here until 
I could come here and borrow a car. That’s all. She’s 
waiting, scared to death, I suppose, out there in the woods, 
and I don’t happen to know how far back the pursuing 
car is.” 

He stopped breathlessly; there was a twinkle in Mr. 
Stanwood’s eyes. 

“If you’re violating no confidence, who is the girl?’’ he 
asked. 

Mr. Wilbur stared at him blankly. 

‘‘I don’t know,”’ he confessed. ‘‘I don’t even know who 
the man is.' I don’t know anything about it, except that 
I’m in honor bound to shake off that other car and get 
her down to Sixty-fifth Street in a hurry.” 

Mr. Stanwood laughed outright. 

‘‘Why, ‘confound it, you've stirred up a genuine ad- 
venture, haven’t you?’’ he chuckled. He clapped Mr. 
Wilbur on the shoulder and led him toward the front door. 
‘I didn’t think it was in you, Dan,” he added. 

‘°Tis kind of queer, isn’t it?’ Mr. Wilbur said. ‘‘I 
rather liked it at first—something different, you know. 
But I couldn’t lose that car behind me tosave me. There 
must be a thousand dollars in fines piled up against my 
machine. Every policeman I passed shouted at me and 
took my number.” 

‘‘Not getting tired of it, Dan?’’ Mr. Stanwood rebuked. 
“‘And you haven’t delivered the girl. yet? Think of the 
anxious hearts that are awaiting her. Say, Dan,” he went 
on suddenly, ‘‘let me get in, won’t you? I haven’t had 
any real excitement for ten years. Let me go along with 
you? I’m going to town anyway.” 

Mr. Wilbur considered it thoughtfully. 

“‘T can’t see any objection,” he said at last. ‘‘The girl 
won’t mind, I don’t suppose. I’m going to cut for the city 
as soon as I get the car. Come along.” 

The churning of Mr. Stanwood’s automobile came to 
them faintly from outside.: The millionaire swooped up 
hat and coat and rushed out, following Mr. Wilbur. They 
routed out Hollis and tumbled into the front seat, side by 
side. In his own automobile Mr. Stanwood instantly 
assumed command. 

“Now, let’s get the girl,” he directed tersely, ‘‘and then, 
Dan, my boy, we’ll show ’em just how good we are. We 
two are equal to an army, eh?” 

He poked Mr. Wilbur jovially in the ribs, and chuckled. 
Why, this was more fun than he’d ever had before in all 
his life! 

““Of course, if that other automobile doesn’t come along 
it's simple enough now,” Mr. Wilbur explained, as he put 
on power. 

‘‘Let her come,”’ boasted Mr. Stanwood. 
the legs off her.’’ 

Under Mr. Wilbur’s dexterous manipulation the car 
twisted and squirmed out into the road again, and went 
snooping along through the darkness. After a minute or 
so the lights of his own car, station- 
ary beside the road, rose out of the 
gloom, and he stopped ‘beside it. 

‘Honk, honk, honk!” observed 
the new car blatantly. ‘‘Honk, 
honk!’’ And again: ‘‘Honk, honk!” 

There was a crackling of twigs in 
the underbrush to the left, and the 
veiled lady appeared timidly, sil- 
houetted against the light. Mr. 
Stanwood gallantly leaped out. For 
an instant the veiled lady hesitated 
as Mr. Stanwood approached — hesi- 
tated as if she were contemplating 
flight. 

“It’s all right—I’m here,’ Mr. 
Wilbur called out. 

‘‘Here we are—right in here,” Mr. 
Stanwood instructed. ‘‘Got a little 
new blood in the game, that’s all,” 
and he handed her into the tonneau. 
‘‘Now, don’t worry for a moment, 
little lady,” he added paternally. 
‘‘We’ll pull you through all right. 
‘All the world loves a lover,’ you 
know. Ha! Ha! Ha! We won’t 
keep him waiting a minute longer 
than we can possibly help.” 





“We'll run 
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From a Refuge in Her Husband’s Arms Susan 
Taunted Him with Her Eyes 


The veiled lady shrank back timidly into the farthest 
corner before this good-natured outburst of assurance; 
and, still chuckling, Mr. Stanwood clambered in beside Mr. 
Wilbur again. Mr. Wilbur was listening intently; and 
Mr. Stanwood also listened. Faintly there came to them 
the chug-chug-chug of a rapidly-moving car, and as they 
all looked back her dazzling lights flashed intosight around 
a curve in the roadway. ‘ 

‘‘There she comes!’’ announced Mr. Stanwood delight- 
edly. 

‘‘Here.we go!”’ announced Mr. Wilbur grimly. 

‘‘Now, my boy,” remarked Mr. Stanwood placidly, 
‘‘let’s show ’em how fast a real automobile can run.” 

Mr. Wilbur pulled her wide open and the machine 
fairly jumped out of her tracks. Mr. Stanwood’s hat went 
skimming off into the night, like a rifle-shot, and he only 
laughed. 

‘‘Honk, honk, honk!” bleated the pursuing car. 

‘‘Honk, honk, honk!’”’ Mr. Stanwood bleated back at it. 

The wind was sweeping up into their faces, the keen 
night air was stinging color into their cheeks, and Mr. 
Stanwood’s hatless white head looked like a venerable 
porcupine. He settled back comfortably, enjoying every 
instant of it, while the darkened world went reeling past. 


XVIII 


R. WILBUR’S was a master hand on the steering 
wheel. Mr. Stanwood looked on admiringly at the 
ease and certainty with which he held sixty horse-power 
at his finger-tips, the while he permitted himself to 
regret vaguely that such a blamed good chauffeur had 
been spoiled to make only a tamely interesting man of the 
world. However, if he got Dan in the family that would 
be something. Which reminded him of the surpassing 
impertinence of the impecunious Lieutenant Faulkner. 
Eighteen hundred a year! Confound him! 

For ha!’ a mile or so the cars slid on through the night, 
seemingly without the variation of a hair’s breadth in their 
position each to the other. 

‘“‘Can’t you give her some more speed?” Mr. Stanwood 
shouted in Mr. Wilbur’s ear. 

‘I’m getting out of her everything she’s got in her,” 
Mr. Wilbur shouted back. 

‘That chap back there’s sticking like glue,’ Mr. Stan- 
wood bawled. And that chap back there could drive @ 
car, too, if anybody asked about it. Henri, his own 
chauffeur, didn’t have a thing on that chap back there. 
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And then, slowly, slowly, they began to draw away from 

ing car. Their advantage was almost impercept- 

at first, but, after a minute or so, the pursuer’s lights 

began to drop back rapidly, and the clamor of her 

ines grew fainter. A lucky bend in the road hid the 

ing eyes behind for an instant, and Mr. Wilbur availed 

himself of this to twist off suddenly to the right, along an 

intersecting road. A few hundred yards that way and he 

again to the right, doubled back and crossed their 

own track, coming out at last on a spiderweb of road. The 

houndlike car behind was shaken off, at least temporarily. 

“Maybe that wasn’t all right!’’ bellowed Mr. Stanwood 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Now, cut it for New York.” 

Mr. Wilbur eased up slightly. 

“You don’t know that chap back there,” he remarked. 
“[’ye lost him two or three times, but he always turns up 

in. He’s a mind-reader.”’ 

“Well, if we can keep out of his sight until we get back 
to town he’s lost, all right,” said Mr. Stanwood conclu- 
sively. ‘‘Go way off on the west side and we'll make our 

dstand finish down Riverside Drive. And don’t slow 
up.” He turned to the veiled lady in the rear. ‘‘We’re 
all right now,” he assured her. 

She nodded graciously. 

Now, Mr. Wilbur was not the sort of a man to keep two 
fond hearts in suspense, so he gave the car her head again. 
He hadn’t the faintest idea what time 
it was, but it must be at least an hour 
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‘‘ And threatening an officer,’’ supplemented the incor- 
ruptible one. ‘‘There ain’t anything to it—you gents’ll 
have to go with me.” 

Compared to what Mr. Stanwood said now the things he 
had said previously were mere idle fripperies, lightsome 
repartee, airy persiflage, decorative rhetoric, colorless 
colloquialisms. He kept saying them until he ran down, 
the while Mr. Wilbur, from time to time, gazed off into the 
darkness behind apprehensively. This elopement, accord- 
ing to Susan’s plans and specifications, seemed to be in a 
bad way, and if that other car should happen to turn up 
again! 

“Let me speak to the gentleman,” remarked Mr. Wilbur 
at last. He took the plain-clothes man by the arm and 
purred into a large, red ear: ‘‘Now, Mister—Mister—may 
I inquire your name, sir?” 

‘‘Jenkins,” the officer obliged. 

“‘Jenkins!’’ repeated Mr. Wilbur in amazement. 
‘‘Why,” and he seized one of the officer’s hands and shook 
it effusively —‘‘ Why, you must be a son of old man Jenkins, 
then, aren’t you?”’ 

Mr. Jenkins feebly admitted that he was. 

‘‘Why, think of it!’”’ Mr. Wilbur rippled on smoothly. 
‘‘Running across you like this! Why, I feel as if I’d known 
you always—heard so much about you and all that.”” He 
drew back and peered into the other’s face. ‘‘Just like 
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‘‘Where was it we met Mr. Jenkins’ father?” he in- 
quired. ‘‘In—er—oh, where was it?” 

“I know where I’d like to meet him,” Mr. Stanwood 
growled. 

*‘You can’t kid me, young fellow,” Mr. Jenkins de- 
clared wisely. ‘‘My name ain’t Jenkins. He! He! He! 
It’s McMartin. Come along to the station now.” 

Mr. Wilbur’s hands closed, but his voice was like velvet. 

“‘But we must go to New York, Mr. McMartin,” he 
urged. ‘‘It’s absolutely necessary. Will—vwill a hundred 
dollars be of any use to you?” 

‘‘No,” said Mr. McMartin. ‘‘Come along.” 

‘*Two hundred?” 

“Cut that out and come along.” 

Mr. Wilbur was staring straight into his eyes. 

“Is there no possible way to arrange it?” he inquired 
placidly. 

*‘Come along, I tell you.” 

‘‘Well, I’ve got to get to New York, Mr. McMartin,” 
Mr. Wilbur purred. ‘‘I hate to do this, but ——” 

And his right hand caught Mr. McMartin squarely upon 
the point of the jaw, whereupon the incorruptible one 
wrinkled up and went down like a lump of clay. Mr. 
Stanwood took one step forward. 

‘‘He isn’t hurt,” Mr. Wilbur explained calmly, as he 
daintily wiped his hands on a handkerchief. ‘‘He’ll be 

all right in ten minutes. Now let’s go 
to New York.” 





and a half since he started. That dark- 
mustached chap and Susan must be 
thinking all sorts of things. Of course 
they would understand that something 
had happened, because the dark- 
mustached chap had intimated that 

Suddenly a man stepped out into the 
roadway in front of them and waved 
his arms frantically. Confound it! Here 
was another fine to be charged up to his 
car. No, it wasn’t his car, after all. It 
was Mr. Stanwood’s car. Mr. Wilbur 
grinned a little, and went skidding over 
to the left, intending to pass this human 
semaphore. But this particular human 
semaphore evidently anticipated some- 
thing of the kind, as there had been no 
diminution of speed, so he made a mega- 
phone of his hands and bawled at them: 
“ Bridge —down—ahead !” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Wilbur. 

Click! And the churning of the engines 
ceased. Snap! And the brake was on, 
gently at first, then harder, until the 
hurtling car came to a standstill with a 
groan a couple of hundred feet farther 
on. The human semaphore was strolling 
toward them; Mr. Stanwood and Mr. 
Wilbur leaped out and went back to 
meet him. 

“Did you say there was a bridge 
down?” Mr. Wilbur inquired briskly. 
“Where is it?” 

The man regarded. him with a smile 
of complete superiority. 

“IT don’t know,” he answered. ‘‘Just 
alittle trick of mine to stop you chaffers 
when you’re speeding. It always gets 
‘em the first time I work it on’em. You 
gents’ll have to come along to the police 
station.” 

Mr. Stanwood and Mr. Wilbur stared 
at the plain-clothes man for one mute 
instant, and then Mr. Stanwood arose’ 
and declared himself. Hot, passionate, 
sizzling words flowed from his lips in a 











Mr. Stanwood gazed down upon the 
prostrate figure pensively. He wouldn’t 
have believed that there was a policeman 
in the world who would have refused 
two hundred dollars. 

‘*Well, it’s done,’”’ he said philosoph- 
ically. ‘‘Let’s go.” 

They were just turning toward the 
automobile when a mounted policeman 
galloped past it, coming toward them. 

‘‘Now we are in trouble,” remarked 
Mr. Stanwood grimly. ‘‘If anything 
happens, Dan, you take the car and run 
for it. I’ll be hanged if I'll let a couple 
of mud-head policemen stop us now. 
I’ll see this thing through, by ginger, if 
it costs a million dollars.” 

‘*What’s the matter here?’’ demanded 
the uniformed man as he dismounted. 
‘‘Did your car hit him?” 

Thirty years in Wall Street bad fitted 
Mr. Stanwood to meet emergencies. 

‘‘No,” he said, after a little pause. 
‘‘A little personal difficulty —that’s all. 
There’s nothing serious the matter. It 
was only a knock-out.” 

The mounted policeman satisfied him- 
self as to Mr. McMartin’s condition, then 
arose and faced them. 

‘*Which one of you hit him?” he de- 
manded. 

Mr. Stanwood’s hand closed warningly 
on Mr. Wilbur's arm. 

“T hit him,” he lied glibly. ‘‘I was 
walking along here alone; he was im- 
pertinent to me and I did that. This 
gentleman came up in his automobile a 
moment later and stopped to see what 
was the matter. He doesn’t know any- 
thing at all about it.” 

A hint was as good as a mile to Mr. 
Wilbur. By Jove, this old chap knew 
how to arise to an occasion. The uni- 
formed man stood staring mutely into 
Mr. Stanwood’s face in the dim light, 
with a glint of recognition in his eyes. 

‘‘Seems to me I’ve seen your picture 








torrent; plain and fancy expletives, 
ground and lofty adjectives, and verbal 
flipflaps, and a heterogeneous mass of 
just ordinary American cuss words. Contemptible little 
rat! A trick like that when they were in a hurry! 

The plain-clothes man listened to the end complacently, 
making a mental note of some of the words which were 
new to him. He drew a long breath at the finish. 

“That makes two charges,” he said at last. ‘Speeding 
and profanity.” 

That started Mr. Stanwood going again, but Mr. Wilbur 
laid a restraining hand on his arm and he simmered down. 

“‘Now, look here,” said Mr. Stanwood. ‘‘It’s out of the 
question for us to go with you. We have—er—a lady in 
the car, and we must get downtown at once. We under- 
stand your position, of course. There’s no one around, 
and I think, perhaps, I have a fifty-dollar bill here that 
might be useful to you?” 
ug hat makes bribery,” remarked the plain-clothes man. 
‘Speeding, profanity and attempted bribery.” 

And then Mr. Stanwood did blow up. 

“Why, confound you,” he blazed, ‘‘if you keep adding 
up those things against me like that I’ll—I’ll give you a 
Poke in the nose.” 


® 


Whereupon the Incorruptible One Wrinkled Up and Went Down Like a Lump of Clay 


your father, too,” he complimented. ‘‘Say, now, old 
chap, you and I can understand each other in just a 
minute.” 

Mr. Jenkins wasn’t so certain about it; however, he 
didn’t say anything. Mr. Wilbur leaned forward again 
and buzzed in his ear. 

‘You see,’ he confessed, ‘‘it’s an elopement. The 
lady’s in the automobile there, and her folks are in a car 
behind, chasing us. If they catch us it’s all off. Do you 
see?”’ 

‘‘Where did you know my father?” Mr. Jenkins in- 
quired suspiciously. 

Mr. Wilbur buzzed on hastily. 

‘‘Two blighted hearts, and all that sort of thing, you 
know. You are going to let us pass—I know you are. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! ‘It will be a good joke to tell your father, 
eh? Held up one of his oldest friends as he was eloping.” 

‘‘Where did you know my father?” Mr. Jenkins in- 
sisted again. 

Mr. Wilbur’s mind went utterly blank. He turned 
helplessly to Mr. Stanwood. 


somewhere,” he said at last. ‘‘In the 
Rogues’ Gallery?” 
‘‘Oh, I dare say,’’ remarked Mr. Stanwood. ‘‘It’s in 
every other publication you pick up.” 
‘‘What’s your name?” 
‘‘John Smith, of course,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘Come 


along. Don’t stand here palavering all night.” The 
officer turned to his restive horse an instant, and Mr. 
Stanwood spoke aside to Mr. Wilbur: ‘‘Now, Dan, it’s 
up to you. If you fail to finish it I'll cowhide you. After 
it’s all over come back and get me out of hock.” 


XIX 


R. WILBUR and the mysterious veiled lady were 
skimming along toward Sixty-fifth Street and Susan ; 

Mr. McMartin was lying on a couch in the back room of a 
police station counting a procession of star clusters; and 
Mr. Fulton Stanwood, knight errant, with one criminal 
charge against him and a few others impending, sat con- 
tentedly on a bench in the captain’s office in gentle medi- 
tation. He was a sacrifice upon the altar of adventure, 
and—and it was bully, that’s all! Talk about jousting for 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Reasoning with Sabres 


| Spon’ NG the populace with the flat of sabres appears 
to be a pretty constant form of constabulary per- 
suasion in Berlin nowadays, yet even so good an argument 
as that fails to convince the populace that the Prussian 
electoral laws are just. Some gloomy and excitable 
observers hint that a syllogism in the form of infantry fire 
may yet be necessary; but that seems much too extreme 
a view. 

The odd thing about this argument is that nobody 
thinks the laws are just. The franchise—for the Lower 
House of the Prussian Parliament—is based upon a 
property qualification which excludes many adult males. 
The electors are divided into three classes, according to 
their wealth, and one voter of the first class counts for as 
much as a great many voters of the third class. It has 
happened that one first-class and three or four second- 
class electors have outvoted three thousand third-class. 
There are various other archaic absurdities. Bismarck 
himself frankly pronounced the system the worst in the 
world. 

Everybody knows it. Hence the sabres. It is the kind 
of argument in which there is only one convincing proposi- 
tion to be advanced upon the affirmative—force. For long 
ages that proposition carried the day in Germany; but 
we have no idea that it will carry this day. 


Through a Glass Darkly 


E ARE sorry even for an anarchist who believes that 

the world does not grow better day by day, and that 

the lot of the common people in the United States is as 
bad as in Russia or Turkey. 

There are actually people who believe this. In general 
intelligence they are much superior to those who believe, 
with one Mr. Teed or Tweed, that we live on the inside of 
the earth, or that the late Dowie performed miracles. It 
is an odd thing that, in picking out a besotted error, the 
more intelligent people should choose the most painful one. 

Much printed history is a mere story-book of kingcraft, 
landlords’ taxes and battles; but any true account of. the 
state of the mass of the people in any past time shows how 
the hands of the big clock have moved. 

At this time, and in the United States, there is still much 
bettering to be done; and there is truth, no doubt, in 
Emerson’s statement that, to accomplish a given result, 
the tendency must be overloaded. But we question the 
merit of putting in a charge that blows out the whole 
breeching, with slaughter among the gun-crew. 

Our earnest, scanty neighbors, the Socialists, are sadly 
given to blowing themselves up with an overloaded 
tendency. Their most important book, Marx’s Capital, 
derives its real strength from pictures of child labor and 
like industrial abuses in. England that have already 
changed very much for the better. 

To say that American workmen are slaves and American 
farmers a downtrodden peasantry is only to rattle some 
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melancholy old stage-gear. A radical soul ought to be the 
cheerfulest soul alive, and begin with the sound premise 
that the people of the United States, in the mass, are now 
decidedly better off than any like number of people ever 
were before, and that their condition is growing better by 
leaps and bounds. 


The Case of the First-Offender 


“TN ONE court in Chicago—a municipal court—one 

hundred and twenty-nine cases were disposed of in 
one day. I read of a case of property rights recently 
which took six months to try.” 

Such is the statement of a Chicago municipal court 
judge who has been paroling a good many first-offenders, 
especially those charged with crimes against property, and 
getting himself sharply criticised therefor. 

“The first-offender,”’ adds Judge Cleland, “when he 
stands before the bar of justice charged with a crime faces 
a crisis in his life that will never be surpassed. It is possi- 
ble to save him ordamnhim. There is no time at which he 
is more susceptible to good influences. ‘ Jail means 
ruin. The greatest wrong is done his wife and children. 
Would any of you people like that treatment? We 
should not railroad these men to jail as a matter of course 
because they have violated the law. We ought to know 
why they did it, and give them an opportunity to behave 
themselves.” 

Perhaps you have visited the jail in Chicago, or one 
like it, and noticed women, occasionally encumbered with 
children, pressing against iron bars to speak, across an 
interval where the guard sits, to men pressing against the 
iron bars on their side. It is exceedingly dismal, yet 
almost cheerful when compared with the penitentiary. 

We are not romantic about desperadoes. Breaking 
stone for the State is the properest occupation for them. 
But these first-offenders, of whom there are some thou- 
sands yearly in Chicago and New York, are almost always 
bedeviled by poverty which they did not invent, or by 
duly licensed drink, or by both. They are supposed to 
have souls. To them, the interest involved is quite 
enormous. When society, represented by a police court, 
devotes a perfunctory three minutes to consigning them to 
jail, that interest, perhaps, does not get all the considera- 
tion it is fairly entitled to. Judge Cleland’s argument, 
however, is exceedingly offensive to those conservative 
persons who are always scandalized by the introduction 
of the name of Christ into a “practical” matter. 


Guaranteed Bank Deposits 


EOPLE insure their goods by land and sea. The 
custom is of long standing. It has not driven capable 
shipbuilders and navigators out of business, nor retarded 
the introduction of improved methods of house construc- 
tion, nor yet laid a withering blight of paternalism and 
socialism upon the world. In view of which we hardly 
understand why a proposal to insure bank deposits should 
produce such commotion. 

The guaranty of deposits, as enacted in Oklahoma or as 
proposed in the Fowler bill, is simply a system of insurance. 
A very small tax, or premium, levied upon all deposits— 
something like forty cents on the thousand dollars, we 
believe— would have covered all losses suffered by national 
bank depositors through bank failures. Such insurance 
would not “‘ put good bank management at a discount.” 

Nobody deposits money in any bank unless he believes 
it to be thoroughly safe. He chooses one bank rather than 
another because it is more convenient or more accom- 
modating, or for some such reason. He would still choose 
the bank that did his business most satisfactorily, and 
therein the good banker would still have all his due ad- 
vantage over the indifferent or poor one. 

Every good banker ought to favor every proposal which 
would improve the banking business as a whole, which 
would increase public confidence in banks in general, 
which would tend to make every man with any money 
deposit it in some bank instead of hoarding it, which 
would lessen the probability of panic among depositors in 
unquiet times. ; 

Opposition to bank-deposit insurance seems to us 
mostly the mere fear of a novelty. 


The Federal Courts Still in Business 


O STATE legislature can impound the Supreme Court 
of the United States. None can set up a binding 
Keep-Off-the-Grass sign in front of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. None can make it a crime for a citizen of the State to 
appeal to the judiciary and organic law of the nation. 
This point—which most people supposed had been 
tolerably well settled before—was what was at issue in the 
Minnesota and North Carolina railroad-rate cases. The 
legislatures passed acts regulative of the railroads— possi- 
bly characterized by zeal rather than judgment. They 
made the penalties exceedingly heavy so that the roads 
would not dare to appeal to United States Court, thereby 
incurring the risk of great fines. This obvious device for 
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excepting railroads from the Federal law, the § 
Court, as might have been expected, briskly brushes 
Some other States have used the same, or other, 
for the same purpose. All, undoubtedly, will be ‘ 
and all ought to be futile. If “except railroads,” or 
anything else, is to be written into the Constitution it 
ought to be by a far different method. Probably the 
various legislatures just took a chance—tried a lo 
so to speak. Conscious that it would probably be left to 
the courts to decide anyway, they acted with a lighter 
sense of responsibility than would have weighed upon 
them if they had known that their action was to be final, 


What’s the Use? 


ie IS difficult to credit a report from Washington that 
Speaker Cannon is much disturbed by a growing 

tendency on the part of Representatives to absent them. 

selves while weighty business is under consideration. 

We might believe that of some theoretical statesman: 
some mere romanticist in the realm of politics. But the 
distinguishing trait of Uncle Joseph’s mind is practicalness 
along the line of hard-headed economy. We don’t see how 
he can be disturbed by a condition which favors a supposi- 
tion, at least, that the members are employing their time 
in some useful manner. 

If the members had anything in particular to do with 
shaping the weighty business the case would, of course, be 
different, and their duty to attend would be clear. But 
when they have handed over their power to an able 
Speaker, who, with several committeemen selected by him, 
performs the important functions of the House, it would 
be foolish of them to loaf around merely to watch the 
operations of the machinery which they have set up and 
over which they have no control to speak of. As in- 
dustrious men they naturally prefer to stay in their offices 
and write speeches to go in the Record. When the cunning 
mechanisms of the Congressmen’s Office Building are 
perfected members will vote by clockwork—the Spcaker 
winding up the works and carrying the key. 


Ramshackle Marriage Laws 


je ramshackle old institution of marriage still manages 
to stand, as Mr. Kipling observed some time ago. 
We assume that, in the United States, the prejudice in 
favor of it is still preponderant. If it is, as some claim, by 
much the most important of civil institutions, and in- 
vested with a quality of sacredness which lifts it above the 
category of such affairs as taxes, mortgages, riparian 
rights and interest rates, the persons who frame and 
interpret the laws are not aware of the fact. 

We don’t mean divorce. The country has hardly yet 
reached the point to speak about divorce. We mean the 
scandalous contradiction among the States as to what 
constitutes a marriage—not only among the States, but 
even within a single State. 

Last summer a circuit court judge in a Western common- 
wealth decided that marriages contracted under certain 
conditions were valid. Recently, another circyit court 
judge in the same State decided that those same marriages 
were not valid. Some thousands of couples, according to 
the press dispatches, are uncertain as to whether they are 
married or not, and cannot know until the Supreme Court 
has its say. 

That any State should declare void a marriage that was 
valid where it was performed is simply shocking. That a 
woman should lose her legal status as wife, and children 
their legitimacy, by crossing a State line is not decent — 
and surely does not tend to heighten respect for marriage. 


Practical Education as Applied 


é ap: college should produce character. Undergraduate 
academic instruction does not sensibly increase prac- 
tical efficiency. The student does not, thereunder, acquire 
a stock of knowledge which he can turn to utilitarian 
advantage in his coming struggle for a footing and a 
livelihood. What he does gain is civilization—a compre- 
hension of his relations to the world about him and of his 
duties to it. 

Such, as we understand it, is the modern view among 
educators, and we like it very much. Civilized character 
is a product of which there can never be an oversupply. 

But we are rather puzzled by such academic instances— 
by no means uncommon—as that recently reported from 
a Western seat of learning, where a considerable portion 
of the student body turned out to wreck a theatre of which 
it did not approve. It seems to us that the concept of the 
individual's relations and duties to the world about him 
must have been short-circuited somehow on its way to 
these young minds. We wonder, also, why it is that, in 
a gathering of college men, if the conversation takes an 
academic turn, it is rather apt to consist of reminiscences 
of tricks played upon the Faculty. The organization and 
concert necessary to wreck a theatre might be turned to 
practical account in war or politics, and still not be par- 
ticularly mellowing or civilizing. 
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The Jap on the Job : 


R relations with Japan being ticklish, as we are 

informed by the leading newspapers of England and 

France, it is well to have a good Japanese tickler 
o hand. At least, that is what the Japanese Government 
thought, it appears, for they have returned to us the most 
skillful titillator they possess in the person of Baron 
Kogoro Takahira, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 

tiary, and have allowed to remain with us Masanao 
Hanihara, or “Honey” as we know him from one end of 
Washington to the other. 

The process of returning Takahira involved the correla- 
tive operation of removing Viscount Siuzo Aoki, highly 
esteemed for his whiskers and his affability. The trouble 
with the Viscount was he was always three laps behind 
when anything was going on. He didn’t understand. 
When a flippant reporter remarked that the Viscount’s 
whiskers made him look likea King Charles spaniel— which 
wasn’t true, for he bore a much closer resemblance to a 
Dandie Dinmont—the Viscount got the idea somebody was 
taking a crack at the Samurai, or handing the Mikado 
one, or impugning the feast of the cherry blossoms, and he 
revolved slowly on his axis for days in a vain endeavor 
to find out about it. Moreover, it was possible to lead the 
Viscount along the flowery paths of conversation, when a 
good leader was on the job, and to entice from him inter- 
views that gave the Elder Statesmen cold chills when they 
got back to the Nippi Shinbun or the Hippi Shinbun, or 
whatever the buns are they call newspapers in Japan. 

Now, you who understand the Japanese character and 
temperament, particularly the temperament—and who of 
us does not—know that general and miscellaneous con- 
versation gives the Japanese diplomatists 
great pain. The Japanese diplomatists 
are a peculiar people—as we have often 
been told—and they are very prudent 
with their language. They can keep still in 
Japanese, and, soon after they get to this 
country, they can keep still in English, also; 
but Aoki, when you caressed his whiskers and looked 
him in the eye—which was rather difficult, owing to 
the geography of his eyes, but might be accomplished— 
could speak, not only in Japanese and English, but in 
German as well. Therefore, one day, the Mikado rang 
for a messenger boy and made a black smudge on a cable 
blank with a paintbrush which meant: “Come back, 
Siuzo; your honorable Mikado has the honorable honor to 
request your honorable presence here, feeling the honor- 
able necessity of kicking you in your honorable slats.”’ 


His Water-Tight Compartments 


OLLOWING this, the Mikado put a few honorables 
across to Baron Kogoro Takahira, then Japanese 
Ambassador at Rome, and here we have him in our midst 
again; whereupon, all talking done at the Japanese 
Embassy hereafter can be measured with a jeweler’s meas- 
ure and weighed on a chemist’s scales. The output of talk 
has stopped; the vein has pinched out, so to speak. 
Kogoro Takahira is silently, not to say mutely, on the job. 
Not, of course, that Baron Takahira cannot talk when 
he wants to or when he is wanted to by the folks at 
home. He can. But he doesn’t practice much. The 
Baron has a remarkable mind. It works like the water- 
tight compartments in a warship. When it is necessary 
the Baron can reach around behind his ear, touch a lever, 
and that portion of his brain that comprehends English is 
instantly shut off from all communication with the outside 
world. It is hermetically sealed. Nothing but Japanese 
exudes from him, and mighty little of that. He has for- 
gotten all English, and you feel sort of sorry for him, sad 
and low-minded about it; but you recover later when he 
delivers you an oration on the beauties of the weather in 
English prose that would look well in a book. 

This is about the way an interview with the Baron 

goes: You call at the Embassy. Somebody receives you. 
A colloquy follows with a smiling person who radiates 
happiness, he is so glad to see you. “Can I see the 
Ambassador?” Can you? Why, my dear sir, the 
Ambassador would have been on the doorstep waiting to 
greet you if he had known you were coming. He is up- 
stairs now putting on his decorations so you will be hailed 
with sufficient distinction—or words to that effect. 
_ The Baron comes in. He is not a tall man, but he looks 
like a big man becausé he has a great breadth of shoulder. 
He might be a wrestler, you think, as he walks over to 
Where you are standing, with his eyeglasses dangling from 
his finger, smiling genially; oh, tickled to death. 

What is it you wish? How would you like that vase? 
Could you use the flagstaff? It is vast regret he has that 
the place should be so unworthily furnished. Ah, an inter- 
View? Ping! goes the lever with a little clicking sound. 
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A Japanese Diplomatist Who Can Keep Silent 
in Twenty Languages 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


““Mr. Ambassador, there is a well-authenticated story 
from Peking that Japan is not keeping faith with China 
and is making preparations to grab—excuse the harshness 
of the word—to grab that country. Can you tell me any- 
thing about it?” 

The Ambassador leans back in his chair, contemplates 
his eyeglasses and says: “‘ Ah-h-h.’”’ (The Japanese equiv- 
alent, you understand.) 

“Then, too, I have here news from Tokyo that Japan is 
secretly making plans to declare war against the United 
States, and that England is ready to give such support as 
is necessary.” 

The Baron strokes his chin. ‘‘ Ah-h-h,’”’ he remarks. 

“Moreover, there is incontrovertible evidence that 
Japan is highly indignant over the immigration restric- 
tions placed on her people by this country and makes 
demands it is impossible for us to accept.” 

The Ambassador looks with much interest at the toe of 
his tiny boot. ‘ Ah-h-h,”’ he comments. 

“‘ Also, how about the policy of the open door—and who 
closed it—and do you believe in fairies—and are you 
going to fight China over that ship incident—and is there 
any difference between Shintoism and Buddhism, and, if 
so, why—and do you think President Roosevelt really 
wants to run again—and where is the Japanese fleet— 
and what is your opinion of Secretary Taft as compared 
with William Jennings Bryan—and explain the relations 
between the shizoku and the kwazoku—and do you 
think there will be any more snow?” 


The Baron a Specialist in Silence 


HE Ambassador smiles genially. ‘It is my opinion,’’ he 
says, “that owing to the transition of the seasons and 
the consequent disturbance of the atmosphere in this 
latitude there may be a few more appearances, in minute 
quantities, of that feathery substance that is so poetically 
known in the charming American tongue as the beautiful 
snow. Must you go? It has been a great honor to have 
you here with me. I am deeply sensible of your attention. 
I shall be pleased to see you often, if you should deem my 
unworthy self of sufficient importance to waste your ex- 
tremely valuable and most distinguished time upon.” 
And when you come to you are standing out on the 
pavement.wondering how it is you have sense enough to 
keep out of the way of the street cars. You see, he turned 
the lever off when you began and turned it on again when 
he saw you were finishing. That’s all there was to it. 
When the peace negotiations were on at Portsmouth, 
Takahira, then Minister to this country, was one of the 
Japanese commissioners. Baron Komura was the other. 
Nobody expected Komura to talk. He was so tiny he 
took his wine with a medicine-dropper and ate birdseed, 
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almost. But there was an idea Takahira might unbelt 
once in a while, an idea that was rudely dissipated. So far 
as Takahira was concerned at that Peace Conference he 
never had heard a word of English in his life, had no 
knowledge of the tongue and couldn’t even make signs 
—that is, for publication, of course. Meantime, the 
Russians were giving lifelike imitations of phonographs. 
Count Witte talked Russian with a French accent and 
French with a Russian accent, something like this: 
“Quiovitch,”’ which meant ‘“‘ Yes.”” The result was that 
the Russians got all the press notices, and the Japanese 
got the war ended, which they desired. 

Ambassador Takahira returned at an opportune time. 
Just as soon as it was announced the American fleet was 
going around the world he slipped up to Secretary Root 
with an invitation for a visit to Japan, for the Japanese, 
as he put it, earnestly desire “to give an enthusiastic 
expression to the sentiments of friendship and admiration 
invariably entertained by the people of Japan toward the 
people of the United States’’—and that day the Baron’s 
English compartments were not shut off. 

That is why Baron Kogoro Takahira is here. Japan 
does not want war with the United States any more than 
the United States wants war with Japan. But, if anything 
should happen, Takahira is on the spot, whereupon Japan 
will lose nothing in the negotiations. 


The Diplomacy of Senator Knox 


EFORE Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, became 
Attorney-General he went to Texas on some legal 
business, visiting a small town in the interior of the State. 
After he had seen his man he went to the railroad sta- 
tion, late at night, to take his train. The 
train was late. There was nobody at the 
station, and it was raining. Knox sawa 
light down the track and went down to 
find what sort of a place was there. It was a 
saloon and restaurant. Knox went in. There 
were a dozen toughs sitting around. The bar- 
tender was toughest of the lot. He scowled at Knox. 

“Can I get a cup of coffee?” asked the future Senator. 

“You kin, if you’vegot the price,’’ growled the bartender. 

“ All right,” said Knox, and the man gave him a cup of 
coffee. While he was in the town Knox had heard of a 
shooting that had taken place a few days before. Think- 
ing to make a little conversation he said: ‘“‘ Had a killing 
down here a few days ago, I understand ?” 

“Yes,” said the bartender, “‘ the man was shot off that 
stool right where you’re sitting.”’ 

Knox finished his coffee. He searched his pockets for a 
nickel and found he had nothing smaller than a five-dollar 
bill. He laid that on the bar. 

“‘Look-a-here, young feller,”’ exclaimed the bartender, 
“‘what in blazes do you mean by throwin’ out a five- 
dollar bill for a five-cent cup of coffee? Them things don’t 
go here.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ said Knox, taking a quick look at 
the shelves behind the bar; ‘‘give me three dollars’ worth 
of those cigars right up there.” 


The Retort Courteous 


P Nahas NG man in a hurry went through the left side of 
a pair of swinging doors in the Senate wing of the 
Capitol at Washington last session and almost knocked 
over the late Senator Pettus, of Alabama, who was about 
to push through the right side. 

The young man apologized profusely. “I am very 
sorry —I didn’t know I was—I am in a great hurry.” 

“ That’s all right, son,’”’ said the venerable Pettus. ‘“‘ But 
let me give you a piece of advice about going through doors 
like these. Always go through on the right side, and turn 
to the right. Then, if you meet anybody coming through 
and bump into him you needn’t apologize. He'll be a 
durned fool, and it won’t be necessary. Good-morning.” 


The Hall of Fame 


€@ William Randolph Hearst has a fad for collecting china. 


€ Thomas F. Walsh, the Colorado mining millionaire, 
who lives in Washington, has a gold dinner-service large 
enough for eighty people. 

€ Senator Henry M. Teller, of Colorado, whe has been in 
public life since 1876, says he intends to quit after his 
present term in the Senate expires in 1909, but he may 
change his mind. 

€ Lieutenant Baron F. Preuschen von und zu Lieben- 
stein, the naval attaché of the Austrian Embassy at 
Washington, has all the younger diplomatists beaten a 
block when it comes to length of name. 
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Baked Beans 


With Tomato Sauce 
Here's just the reason for the extra goodness of HEINZ Baked Beans—THEY ARE BAKED and 





HEINZ BAKES THEM. enj 
The baking (and the HEINZ method has no duplicate in any other food establishment) explains that rich 

mealiness, that nut-brown flavor and peculiar home “smack” which have made HEINZ Baked Beans one of the ak 

most widely known food staples on the world’s markets. the 


Bear in mind not all beans are baked. Many that you may think are baked, or buy as baked, are simply 
steamed or boiled. Look at the label next time — every time —you buy beans. According to the United States 


Pure Food regulation, it can’t say “‘ baked” unless the contents are actually baked, which justifies you in assuming 
that all beans otherwise labeled are not baked. , 


The market supply regulates the cost price. HEINZ uses only the finest selected products regardless of 
their cost ; and in each operation of growing, selecting and preparing HEINZ beans, quality and cleanliness are 
assured through HEINZ exacting facilities and equipment. When ready, the beans are placed in dry-heated 
ovens —just as the housewife cooks them— and baked to a tempting golden hue, baked until they possess 
the very essence of bean goodness. 


Then the delicious Tomato Sauce (made from HEINZ original recipe and 
possessing the same purity and quality of the other HEINZ delicacies) is added. 


Next comes the sealing in HEINZ Improved Tin—solderless, sanitary, 
sterilized, proof to corrosion or contamination, guaranteeing the oven-baked 
goodness of the original product whenever opened. 


In Three W éys—Plain Pork and Beans 

(cn (Boston Style); Vegetarian, without Pork ; 

ie =< | A and Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce. 
IK 








BAKED BEANS 10c—15c—20c 


According to size ‘ 


Let us send you t™ Spic 


H. J. HEIN 


New York Pittsbumpni 
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Entrance to HEINZ Piant. 
30,000 visitors 
inspect our kitchens 
annually. 

Doors always open. 
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Tomato Soup 


Enriched with Cream 


These are days when the appetite expects something unusual, something that may be more than ordinarily 
enjoyed because more than ordinarily good —like HEINZ Cream of Tomato Soup. 


: HEINZ Tomato Soup is a smooth, rich purée, having for its basis plump, solid, sun-ripened tomatoes — 


akind far above ordinary varieties because especially grown in places where soil and climate unite to produce 
the best flavored tomatoes. 


J 
, 


What a revelation of system, exactness and cleanliness it is to the thousands of visitors annually who see the 
preparation of these tomatoes! The skins, cores, and seeds are removed with unerring thoroughness; then the 
remaining product is conveyed to shining, steam-jacketed kettles for cooking. Here expert chefs add rich, sweet 
cream, fresh from the dairies— also seasoning with pure spices of HEINZ grinding, blended with such pre- 
cision and uniformity that the perfect flavor never varies. No meat or stock is used. 


Through silver-lined tubes the soup passes immediately into HEINZ Improved Tins, 
where it is sealed and sterilized, reaching your table with its original dainty goodness 
unaltered; for in this tin the metal cannot affect the contents. 


You, too, can make tomato soup, but have you the facilities, the conveniences, 
the equipment to make it just as good as HEINZ? 


Save yourself the bother of trying by getting HEINZ Tomato Soup— you 
get the purity of home —the goodness of HEINZ. 


The same standard of quality is found in every one of HEINZ 57 — 
leaders among them being — ey .ywae 


HEINZ Pure Vinegars, Pure Olive 
Oil, Sweet Pickles, Preserved Fruits, 
Fruit Jellies, India Relish, Man- 
dalay Sauce, Tomato Ketchuo, etc. 


rou im Spice of Life.” 
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THAT COLLEGE BOY OF 
YOURS 


HE college-boy problem and the 
clothes problem are double-cousins. 


When your boy starts off to the 
academy or the college or the university 
he is a great deal more particular about his 
clothes than you were at his age, of course. 

But when you were his age it didn’t help 
matters so much to be particular about 
what you wore, did it? 

When the boy discovers that the girls are | 
pretty, and the girls also discover that he 
1s ey gg SB gr know that epoch in 
a boy’s life when he shows a sudden 
interest in clean collars and toothbrushes — 
well, that’s the time when he begins to 
insist upon trousers that are roomy at the 
top and peggy at the ankles; and wants 
coats that give him a swagger air, and have 
straps and buttons and _ nifty nattiness. 
He'll tell you he’s got to have something 
** classy.” 

Coats with button-cuffs and strap-cuffs— 
and three-buttons-close-together on the 
front; and football shoulders: and a waist 
line hinted at. He wants a spring overcoat 
fashioned like the ones Uncle Sam puts on 
his cadets—long, artistic lines and a close, 
turn-over collar. 

What that college boy wants is sé¢y/e. 

The rest of it is up to you. 

Let him see a ‘Sincerity 
coat and he will want it. 

The snugness and promptuess with which 
the collar snaps into position about his 
neck, and the shoulders become his own, 
and the skirts of the coat flare just so, and 
the trousers complete the picture, is as 
cheering to him as his class yell. 

When you see a ‘Sincerity’? garment— 
even if you only know the A-B-C of cleth- 
ing, you will decide that you want that | 
sort of clothes for your son and for yourself. 

The goodness of ‘Sincerity’ clothes 
begins with the innermost strip of lining 
canvas, and goes right on to the last hand- 
made buttonhole. 

A college-boy is hard on his clothes; he 
wouldn’t be a normal boy if he were other- 
wise. ‘‘Sincerity’’ garments are made to 
stand the stress and strain of college | 
frivolities as well as the wear and tear of | 
grown-up activities. 

Old Dr. Goose—the hot flatiron—doesn’t 
put the shape there. It is cut into the 
goods and sewed into the garment. It is 
a result of sense, seams and skill. 

When a ‘‘Sincerity’’ suit or overcoat 
goes to your son it is good morally and | 
ay age and it is just mannish enough to 

the right sort of a college-lad garment. 

When it goes to you for yourself it has | 
everything in it that will make it satisfy 
you, and nothing to make you feel the | 
other way. 

Seventy clifferent expert things are done 
exactly before the Kuh, Nathan & Fischer 
Co. is ready to put this label in: 


” 


suit er over: 








Our 1908 style book shows clothes for | 
your son—and for you. Write for it, the 
next mail brings it. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 


| State. 
| as the Great Conservative Force of this 
| Administration. Moreover, when it comes 
| to soft-pedaling a President, Mr. Root has 
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The New Reporter 


Cyraaviisiie And How He Views the _ nosuperiors ana 


may, Presi- 
dent Roose- 
velt does not 
seem able to please Wall Street. Represent- 
atives of the vested interests have been 
piling tumultuously into Washington for 
weeks, trying to find out what is going on, 
and refusing to believe what they found out. 
They are as as a bunch of school- 
irls in a haunted house. They are scared 
lue. They are prepared to lie down, roll 
over, jump h a hoop and play dead. 
After they have done all these things they 
worry because they think they have not 
performed pro Cowed is the word. 

Some time k the President let go a 
message containi some ten thousand 
words. He used all the condemnatory ad- 
jectives he had in stock—and his stock is a 

ig one—and invented a few score to give 
the document tang. That message made 
Wall Street angry, which was natural, 
consideri its contents, but as Wall 
Street has had a continuous grouch on the 
President for several years nobody thought 
much about it. The interests said it was a 
— uest for the nomination in 

une next; for, in their opinion, the Presi- 
dent was not sincere when he made his 
declaration that he will not run again. It 
was a bid for the votes of the anti-interest 
people, by whom this country is mainly 
populated. 

After a few weeks the President sent in 
another message. It was much shorter 
than the first one, because it contained 
no adjectives. When you rob a Roosevelt 
message of its adjectives you prune it toa 
mere skeleton. his message was mild, 
conciliatory, positively beatific. It was 
not calculated to hurt the feelings of any 
living person. For once Wall Street and 
the interests had a chance to remain com- 
fortably seated in easy chairs instead of 
jumping up and running around in circles, 
yelling: ‘‘Murder! Watch! Fire! Police!” 

Nothing of the kind happened. In- 
stead, all Street bulged forth with 
trembling knees and ashy lips and 
screamed: ‘Plot; nothing but a plot! 
Wants to ease things down so he can be 
nominated again. Ulterior motive, you 
know. Plot! Plot! Plot!” The pacific 
message frightened them more than the 
other one. All you have to do to get Wall 
Street honk-honking off into gibbering 
hysterics is to shout, ‘“‘T. R.,” and away 
the whole outfit goes. 

The adjectiveless message was a long 
time in preparation. Putting the soft 
pedal on T. Roosevelt is no momentary 
job, to be accomplished before breakfast, 

efore the real work of the day begins. It 
is an extended, parlous, fatiguing enter- 
prise, fraught with many dangers and sub- 
ect to various setbacks. Gentlemen who 

ave the assignment cannot stroll non- 
chalantly into the White House, pat the 
President on the shoulder and say, sooth- 
ingly: ‘“‘Now, Teddy, be good.” That 


| sort of a restraining influence does not get 


off anywhere. Nor can the curber dash 
in, grab the President by the collar and 


| command: ‘‘Quit it, durn ye; don’t you 
| see yeu are playing hob with the party’s 


chances?” An attempt at that would 
robably mean a hurry call from Secretary 
b’s office for an ambulance. 


How Root Put the Soft Pedal on T. R. 


No, no, no; soft-pedaling the President 
takes time and skill. It uires a man 
with an artistic conception of the psycho- 
logicality of the moment. It demands 
patient endeavor, humility under attack, 
an exact knowledge of when to butt in and 
when to stay away. It needs tact—sabe? 
—modesty, assertiveness, appreciation—a 
a great deal of that—and an ability to 
express it fluently, together with a few 
reports from outlying districts showing 
disturbed conditions in a —— way that 
need a different sort of medicine than 
that usually administered by the Highest 
Source. 

There was much —— = = 
roper person to put on this difficult job. 

any were propesed. but the selection 
ae fell on Elihu Root, Secretary of 
r. Root has long been recognized 


Doings at the Capitol the old day ee 
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might have given him a close rub for first 
honors, but Mr. Cortelyou “is attending 
strictly to his knitting in the just 
now, forreasons not unconnected witha bad 
quarter of an hour a few months ago, when 
he ventured the assertion that if the Repub- 
lican party wanted a candidate for President 
it might go further and fare a blamed sight 
worse t giving consideration to 
claims of George B. Cortelyou, sole propri- 
etor of one first-class star of destiny, and 
all right, all right, geographically, logically 
and confidentially. 

With Mr. Cortelyou eliminated, there was 
nothing to it but Root, who took over the 
task. He labored for several weeks. Re- 
ports came from the White House that 
there was to be a message; was not to be 
one; might or might not be one; can’t 
tell; impossible; nothing further from the 
President’s thoughts; working on it now; 
story is absurd—which reports furnished 
an accurate and illuminating barometer of 
Mr. Root’s good and Mr. Root’s bad days. 


Using the Snickersnee on Adjectives 


He a Every time the President 
stuck in an adjective Root was there 
with a club to beat it on the head and drive 
it back to the dictionary. He fought and 
wrestled, struggling with every short and 
ugly word that bobbed up. Day after 
day he came back to the State Depart- 
ment with his hands red with the gore of 
slaughtered phrases of denunciation. He 
wearied not. Each morning he was at his 

ost with his trusty snickersnee—trusty 
isn’t so bad, either, when you come to 
think of it—and he triumphed. 

The message went in. It was calm and 
contemplative and deliberative as if Mr. 
Root had written it himself in his justl 
celebrated cold-light-of-reason style. It 
was short, owing to the lack of adjectives, 
and it was judicial in tone, owing to Root. 
It breathed the Root spirit of What’s the use 
of stirring them up any more?—for there 
is a Republican National Convention next 
June, and you want Taft nominated. That 
message is considered as Root’s greatest 
triumph in diplomacy. If the radicals 
protest, there is the ‘first m e, and 
observe this grand document for the con- 
servatives! 

But Wall Street refuses to be comforted. 
Wall Street shakes and shivers over the 
spectre of another term. Meanwhile, the 

aft boomers are getting more cocky every 
day. They put out statistics each Satur- 
day night showing how it is impossible for 
Taft to lose in the convention, and old 
Sleuth Hitchcock radiates aes His 
rooms in the Union Trust Building are 
busy all day and far into the night; but 
one must not think Old Sleuth is such a 
slouch of a sleuth that his manipulation is 
all done up there in full view of such as are 
able to get past the messengers he has 
stationed at the doors. That would be 
coarse work. Just to throw them off the 
scent Old Sleuth has quartered various of 
his hardy publicity agents in other office 
buildings around Washington. He has 
scattered them. Observe the finesse in 
that. The chap down in the Colorado 
Building and the one in the Post Building 
and the rest of them in other buildings put 
out their pieces. boosting Taft as indi- 
viduals, not as men working in the main 
bureau. Pretty slick, eh? Trust Old Sleuth 
for never overlooking a bet. 

New York politicians, Laws Sy soy come 
over in shoals to get in touch. They are all 
crazy to nominate Governor Hughes for 
President, these New York politicians, but 
they are concealing their enthusiasm in a 
masterly manner. The Administration has 
a high regard for Governor Hughes, also, 
but it doesn’t extend in the direction of 
Chicago. It is a sort of a platonic regard, 
well controlled and never slopping over. 
These New York politicians, who are going 
to Chicago for Hughes, are busily en 
in getting reservations for seats on the Taft 
band wagon. They are extremely loyal— 
to themselves. 

Meantime, the if-they-don’t-take-Taft- 
they’ll-have-to-take-me word is now bein; 
spread about, and Jonathan Bourne is sti 
shouting his second-elective-term slogan. 
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iaommwhich New Suit 
His Most Becoming 
) You? 


"ti wie Book will be sent . 
B iely FREE and with it we send 

wer of all the new materials we use in making 
eats toorder. There are over 400 materials for 
: ti Don’t you feel certain of finding some- 
thing very desirable such 

an assortment ? 
Let us send you the melon 
») and the Style Book FREE. 


Tailored 
Suits 


Made-to-Order 
New York Styles 


In addition to fashion 
lates of all the Tailored 
Suits, this Free Style Book 
shows a complete line of 
the following ready-made 
garments: 


Lingerie Dresses, Silk 
Coats, Silk Suits, Skirts, 
Jackets, 
Waists, Underwear, Pet- 
ticoats, Hogherz Corsets 
Misses’, Children’s and 
infants’ Dresses. 
We pay all express charges. 
Your money back if you 
ask for it. 
Write today for our Beauti- 
ful Book showing 96 
pages of New York's Fashions 
and if you wish samples of materials 
for a tailor-made suit be sure to state 
the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
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Some intellectual giant blew along a few 
days ago with the proposition to offer a 
resolution in the National Convention ask- 


ing President Roosevelt, as the sense of the | 
convention, please to take the nomination. | 


This gave the Taft people cold chills, and 
every mimeograph on the job was put to 
work at lightning speed to get out explicit 
stories showing how impossible it is for the 
President to take the nomination, and what 
an insult to him it is even to intimate he 
would take it, in any circumstances. 

Taft continues to be our most 

. He drops into the War 
ment, from time to time, to get his letters 
and welcome delegations that desire him 
to address the Yale Alumni Association of 
Keokuk, or the Hibernians, or the Sons of 
Saint George, or the Swedish Mutual 
Benefit Association, or the Lithuanian 
Legion, or the Siberian Exiles Sodality, or 
any other’ brotherhood, lodge, organiza- 
tion, banquet or luncheon that may desire 
to hear his clarion voice. 

After years of agitation it has finally 
been decided—up to this time—to put the 
Grant monument where the original plans 
put it, in the Botanic Gardens, facing the 
Capitol. There were loud cries over this, 
which shows how one man can stir things if 
he sets out to stir. The one man who got 
this teapot loa sone boiling was William 
R. Smith, more familiarly known as Wully. 
Smith is the keeper of the Botanic Gardens, 
acollection of botanical specimens that inva- 
riably makes an American visitor ashamed 
of his Congress and his Capital, although 
that is no fault of Smith’s, but of the 
Congress. Smith is a canny Scot. He is 
very comfortable where he is, and had no 
7 hag gute Al with the scheme of beautifying 
the Capital which contemplated the removal 
of the gardens. 


The Honorable Heflin in Action 


pular 


Wully is canny, so canny he has almost 
every other Scotchman you know canned. 
He had friends in Congress and, from time 
to time, he induced some of them to come 





to the garden and plant trees. When the | 
time came for locating the Grant monu- | 


ment Wully pointed out it would be a great 


shame, a crying outrage, to put it in his | 
gardens because, if it was put there, those | 


magnificent historic trees must be sacri- 
ficed. Pinned down to it, it was discovered 
that the historic trees to which he had 
reference were the Beck oak and the 
Crittenden something else, planted by two 
statesmen since deceased and, to the dis- 
credit of the country, almost forgotten. 
But Wully stood by his trees, and he held 
off the monument commission and the 
Congress and everybody else for a long 
time. ‘‘ Would ye cut down yon historic 
oak?” asked Wully, and he got away with 
it for years. Now yon historic oak is to be 
cut down or transplanted or something, 


| and Wully is firmly convinced the country 


will blow up with a loud noise within a 


| week, and is preparing to climb to the top of 
| his historic tree and yell: ‘‘I told you so!”’ 


Not since Senator Hernando de Soto 


| Money, of Mississippi, drew a knife and 
| chased a street-car conductor around the 
| Peace monument because the conductor 
| would not give him a transfer, have we had 
| so diverting a spectacle as that of a few 
| nights ago, when the Honorable James 


Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, performed 


| on and off a street car in the neighborhood 
| of Sixth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. | 
| The Honorable James Thomas Heflin is | 


opposed to many things, but his two most 
violent antipathies are whisky and negroes. 
Heflin cannot abide either. hen the two 


| come in conjunction he sees red. 


Mr. Heflin advocated in Congress Jim 
Crow cars for the District of Columbia, but 
Con would not have it that way. He 
was himself on a street car, going to deliver 
a temperance lecture at a local church. A 
negro in the car took out a bottle of 
whisky; whereupon Mr. Heflin remon- 
strated and finally went into action. He 
got off the car, took out his trusty revolver 
and let loose. He hit the negro in the neck 
and winged an innocent bystander. 

Viewed in all its aspects, Mr. Heflin’s 


rformance was a most remarkable one, | 


oth from results accomplished and in- 
tended. It is amazing to think how many 
of his moral ideas he had a chance to pro- 
claim. He shot the negro in the neck, 
thereby getting in a ringing denunciation 
of the plan of allowing negroes to ride with 
white people in the street cars, and, as the 
negro was drinking whisky, also taking a 


MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street,Boston | smash at the Demon Rum. 





THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING 


The Only Thoroughly Efficient and Strictly Sanitary 
Cleaning System the World Has Ever Known 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


BY THE 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Operated by 
Hand 


“It Eats Up the Dirt” 


Or Electric 
Motor 


The Greatest Event in the History of Household Economy 
Since the Appearance of the Sewing Machine 


Broom and brush remove only surface dirt. 
The carpet-sweeper is the least thorough of all. 
Carpets, rugs, furniture, draperies, etc., foul 
with pulverized street dirt, breed germs and 
—_ y are ruined. 

acuum cleaning is Sanitary Science’s solution 
of thecleaning problem. Hithertoitssplendidad- 
vantages could be had only by installing acostly 
power plant or the even more costly method of 
1iring men who operate wagon gas engines. 

Thus a strong demand arose for a machine 
that would make Vacuum Cleaning thorough! 

ractical and possible for all. The ID AL 

ACUUM CLEANER is the answer. 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER contains all 
the parts of the most efficient Vacuum Cleaning 
System. Weighs only 20 pounds, and is readily 
carried about. OGpernted either by hand or 
little motor connected with any electric light 
fixture. Mo strength or skill. of any kind 


needed. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the first 
really scientific application of the Vacuum 
Cleaning principle. It is of the strongest 
metal construction throughout. It always 
works easily, and always is reliable. Neat, 
compact, firm and strong to endure, it is, built 
for hard and lasting service. 


Important to Every Woman 


You know how much of your time and strength is given in the attempt to keep 


things clean. 
to clean thoroughly. 


If you employ servants, you know how hard it is to get them 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER frees cleaning of all its painful toi! and 


drudgery. 


If servants work with it at all, they must do thorough work. It 


means contented servants, and leaves them, as well as mistresses, with more 


time and strength for other tasks. 


With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you simply place the nozzle of the hose 
against whatever object you want to clean, and instantly every particle of dirt, 
dust and grit on the object, in the object, and under the object, is sucked into the 


hose. 
that suction force. 


And along with the dirt go germs, moths, vermin—nothing can escape 
It is the only really dustless system. 


No More Ripping Up or Tearing Down 


All the terrors and confusion of special housecleaning times abolished. 


Nothing has to be taken up and beaten. 
thoroughly renovates every time it cleans. 
rugs and matting without their being taken from the floor. 
renovates upholstered furniture without its being taken apart. 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
It cleans and renovates carpets 
It cleans an 

It cleans and 


renovates draperies, etc., without their being taken down. 


Get a Machine Now 


The price of the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
completely equipped for hand operation is $20; 
equipped with electric motor, $50. Both prices 
include 15 feet of hose and one nozzle for carpet 
or rug cleaning. Special nozzles for special 
purposes at $1.00. 
The machine quickly pays for itself many 
times over. In the wear and tear on your fur 
nishings, it will save you; In time, labor, 
strength and health it will save you. You 
can't afford not to have it. 


Your Protection 


Every machine is guaranteed to be just as here rep- 
resented and to give absolutely satisfactory service. 
Give it a thorough trial for a week; then, if for any 
reason you are not thoroughly satisfied with it, send 
back the machine at our expense, and your money 
will be refunded at once 

We ask merely that you give us a chance to prove 
that our perfect little machine gives, in general, 
more satisfactory service, month in and month out, 
than any other means or system of utilizing the great 
Vacuum Cleaning principle 


Send $20 for hand machine or §50 for electric machine, and we will ship it promptly. Send 
money today by Postal or Express Money Order, Draft or Registered Mai 
Send for Illustrated Booklet which tells all about the wonders of Vacuum Cleaning and 


what it means to you. 


A Rare Business Opening 
General agencies for the sale of the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER are now being estab 


lished in every city, and applications are invited from men who believe they have the 


business ability to take charge of them. 


The American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


25 West 33d Street 
New York City 


Astor Court Bidg. 
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Will You 
Accept 
This 
Business 
Book 


[i we 
Send it 
Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon 
below. Send no money! 
Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve 
of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten 
books — 2193 pages— 1497 
vital business secrets. In 
them is the best of all that 
they know about 


— Credits 
-— Banking 
— Retailing 
— Soliciting 
— Insurance 


— Wholesaling 
— Real Estate 

— Management 
— Organization 
— Man- Training 
— Salesmanship 
— Man-Handling 
— Systematizing 
— Time-Keeping 


— Manufacturing 

— Correspondence 

— Cost-Keeping 

— Position-Getting 

— Business Generalship 
— Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun 
dreds of other vital busi- 
ness subjects. 


— Purchasing 
— Collections 
— Accounting 
— Advertising 


A booklet has been published describing, 
explaining, picturing the work. Pages 2 
and 3 tell about managing businesses great 
and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, 
collections and with rock bottom purchas- 
ing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and train- 
ing men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, 
with advertising, with the as of 
goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the promt problema 
of securing the highest market price for 
your services—no matter what your line; 
and the last page tells how you may get 
a complete set—bound in handsome half 
morocco, contents in colors—for less than 
your daily smoke or shave, almost as little 
as your daily newspaper. 


Will you read the book if we 
send it free? Send no money. 
Simply sign the coupon, 





The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


I am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded 
man of business. keep my eyes and ears and 
brain open all the year around for new ways to 
make money. If there is any possible expedient 
that will increase my business or salary I want to 
know it. then, if your sixteen-page booklet 
offers me such an opportunity, send it along. But 
mind you, I promise nothing, I agree to nothing, 
save to read the booklet. After that it is purely up 
to the booklet. **26—418"’ 


Business 


Position 
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Sense and Nonsense 





A Market for Cores 


HE garden of the new house of the Rev. 
Mr. Brown backed against the plain 
yore of an orphan asylum. LEight-year-old 
ohnny Brown was allowed to scale the 
fence and play with theorphans. Presently 
Mrs. Brown noticed that her apple barrel 
was dropping low. She asked Master 
Johnny if he were not eating a good many 
apples for a small boy. 
‘Yes, Mother,” he replied; ‘‘I gotto.”’ 
“‘Oh, indeed?” queried Mrs. Brown; 
“are y u quite sure?” 
“‘Oh, yes, Mother; they’re needed. I 
just _— eat all I can stuff down.” 
“‘But why, my dear?” 
‘‘Because,”’ said Johnny earnestly, ‘‘the 
orphans need the cores.” 


Crocus -Time 


April's in the air again! 
Who can pause for sighing ? 
All the birds on steady wing 
Northward bound are flying; 
Lilies waken with the dawn, 
Roses with the rain, 
All the world is caroling : 
‘* April’s here again !”’ 


April’s in the air again: 
All the lazy longing, 
All the dreams of yesterday 
Heartward bound come thronging ; 
Joy is in the sunrise now, 
‘ oatutee the dew ; 
’s in air again— 
April, love and you! 


April’s in the air again: 
Send the laggards packing ! 
Spring and love and yor my dear— 
What’s the old world lacking ? 
Hear the misty mountains call! 
Can they call in vain? 
Hand in hand, the Open Road— 
April’s here again! 


The Cradle of the Deep 


oe must have been a weey big 
catch of politice out in Iowa this 
| season. At any rate, Jonathan P. Dolliver, 
of that State, is a rather big man—phys- 
ically—and he says he has had his Bl of 
them. He made the statement recently, in 
talking to the Philadelphia bankers. 

‘“‘T’ve been warned,” he said, “not to 
talk politics, but I assure you that the 
warning was superfluous. I’ve had all the 
politics that I want—for a while. I’m 
saturated with them. In fact, I never knew 
but one person who had so much of any- 
thing as I’ve had of politics. 

‘“That was a Des Moines girl who came 
East for the summer and went to Atlantic 
City for the months of July and August. 
Brought up so far inland, she naturally 





The Rev. Mr. Cinamon, Who Has Been Consoling 
the Prisoner, Upon Leaving Him: *‘ Never Mind 
About Getting Up—Just Remain Where You Are” 





DRAWN BY HY. MEYER 
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started out with a hankering for sea-food, 
but she had completely satisfied that when 
she ‘- in New York on her way 
home. She was there taken out to dinner 
by her fiancé, who suggested, as if by in- 
spiration: 

‘**Shall we begin with some clams?’ 

““*Clams?’ cried the Summer Girl. 
‘Don’t say clams to me. I’ve eaten so 
many lately I rise and fall with the tide.’’’ 


Separation 


Steadfast and true! To you—to you 

My heart goes singing through the night, 
And tireless smiles at all the miles 

That fail to thwart its dear delight. 


The world of deed, whose only creed 
Is action, passes blindly by 

Unheeding, and, there, close at hand, 
We stand together: you and I! 


What difference though walls of sense 
Build up the barrier that seems 

To duller wit too strong for it ? 
We have the key: we have our dreams! 


The Badge of Authority 


ACLYN ARBUCKLE, once of County 
Chairman fame, divides modern plays 
into two classes. ‘‘ There’s the play where 
the scenery has got to get out of the road of 
the actor,” he says, ‘‘and then there’s the 
play where the considerate manager cuts a 
ittle hole in the scenery through which the 
actor may stick his head and bark at the 
audience, and then, if he’s quick enough, 
jump out of the way of more scenery. 
hat latter,’”’ he concludes, ‘‘is what, in 
these days, is called realism.” 

Nevertheless, there is another sort of 
realism which Mr. Arbuckle is at present 
representing. In The Round Up, in which 
he is now appearing, he plays the rdle of a 
sheriff, and, not long ago, the New York 
officials concluded that he played it so well 
that they ought to make him a real deputy. 
They acted accordingly, and now, on his 
broad waistcoat, the actor wears the gen- 
uine brass badge of a deputy sheriff of New 
York. The morning after he had been so 
decorated, Mr. Arbuckle wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. Foley, the superior to 
whom he owed his appointment: 


Dear Sir: 

I beg to report that I have already 
begun the exercise of my official duties. 
I awoke last night to find Mrs. Ar- 
buckle going through the cash-pockets 
of myciothes. By virtue of theauthor- 
ity in me vested, I at once placed her 
under arrest, and am now holding the 
prisoner pending further orders. 

Very respectfully yours, 
MACLYN ARBUCKLE, 
Deputy Sheriff. 








keeps hot liquids hot 24 hours—io 
liquids ice cold 72 hours. It coy 
one glass bottle inside another y 
vacuum between through which 
heat norcoldcan pass. Filled, clg 
emptied same as any ordinary } 


For the Baby 


Night and day the Thermos 
Bottle keeps baby’s milk 


warm and sweet—at just the , 
temperature. Sey 
Bottle with hot milk and it will stay} 


for 24 hours. No more bother heating 
milk at night—just fill the nursing bottle 


a fl é: ae 


i gt ae 
. eg ee 
In the Sick Room 
The Thermos Bottle keeps 
medicines and nourishment 
always at the right temperature. By do 
ing away with germ-collecting pitchers 
and other open vessels the Thermos Bot- 
tle prevents infection. It saves steps and 
time for nurses —is a boon for invalids, 











On All Outing Trips 
When Motoring, Yachting, 
Picnicing, Hunting, Fishing, 

Canoeing, Traveling, you can have hot 

and cold drinks always ready if you put 

them into Thermos Bottles before you 
start. There’s a Thermos Bottle 
ket for 6 bottles, also leather case for2, 





Pe ~ le 
For Luncheon Anywhere 


Wherever you work— indoors 

or out—and whatever kind of 

work you do, the Thermos Bottle will 
rovide you with hot coffee or cold milk 
orluncheon. Have the Thermos Bottle 
filled with any hot or cold drink you 
like and you have it when you want it 


Thermos Bottles are sold at Be kinds of “eo te everywhere. 
Or we will ship direct prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts 
$7.00; Pints $4.50. Write today for free booklet telling 
about all the wonderful things the Thermos Bottle dos. 











American Thermos Bottle Co., New York 
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Your Eyeglasses 
Safe and Hiandy 
if you have, pinned to 


your coat or gown, the 


Automatic 
Eyeglass Holder 


It’s a dainty little device to be attached to 
'| a man’s vest or a woman's waist; it auld- 
matically winds up the chain and holds the 
glasses when not in use. 50c. and up, 
jewelers, opticians or postpaid direct from us. 
Send for free illustrated booklet A 
/ Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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an é ect: “ae ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY. *% 
APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s history, the original of which was 
displayed at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and 
address plainly and mail mow. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and to print our price broadcast for the sake 
of selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Sample pages are free. Today. 


~S 





Complete Set 
i Weighs 


President William McKinley said: 
“T am familiar with the merits of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and cordially com- 
mend it to the scholar as well as to the plain 
people generally.” 

President Benjamin Harrison said: 
“Dr. Ridpath’s History of the World is de- 
serving of the highest praise. The mechanical 
part of the work is most creditably done; the ve rr HISTO 
illustrations are numerous and ofa high order HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY | HISTO! . 
and aid oe text very pongo ,. — heartily HO a 2 OF THE OF Tt OF TH OF Tt OF Tt wo 
recommend the work for study and convent- or ory , gr + tf WORLD VORLI OK 
ent reference.” ‘ WORLD WORLD WORL WORLD WORLD WO : 

Prof. Long, Supt. Public Schools, ; . , : : 
St. Louis, said: “I unhesitatingly commend at. ae a oe omer Ke I 
Dr. Ridpath’s History of the World as the , WA os , 
ablest work on that subject which I have ever 
examined. The engravings, maps and charts noe 
are alone worth the entire cost of the set.” RID P! RIDPATH Ape VO 

The Boston Post said: “John Clark vol VOL.! itesimel pa sa 
Ridpath is above all things an historian. 

His historical works are accepted as stand- BARBARIAN TRE PEOS 
ards in schools and colleges, as well as in + Se eTH ROME ASTENDEN( HE KING 
business houses and homes. His style is <ncrecnsl INGE THE MOHAMMEDAN 

simple, his manner charming.” wean: ' ) 


The Christian Herald said: “No other 
work of its kind has ever supplied a history 
so well suited to the needs of all classes and Nine 
conditions of men. We cheerfully com- Volumes 
mend this most popular and complete of all 4000 Pages 
: - * 
world histories to our readers. 2000 Illustrations 


Of TH 


RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH 


vot 


R tet takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids of RR titat ste, enviable position as an historian is due to.his wonderfully beau- 


Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s tiful style, a style no other historian has ever equalled. He pictures the 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes; 
Grecian and Roman splendour ; of Mohammedan culture and refinement ; of French he carries you with him to see the battles of old ; to meet kings and queens 
elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the and warriors ; to sit in the Roman Senate ; to march against Saladin and 
dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds |] his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake ; to 
you spelibound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing |} circumnavigate the globe with’ Magellan; to watch that thin line 4-18-08 
and inspiring was ever written by man. of Greek spearmen work havoc with'the Persian hordes on the FREE 
IDPATH’S throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. |} field of Marathon ; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. S b 
Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory IDPATH in your home means you need never spend a ~ COUPON 
of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistoc!s lonely evening. You can associate with the world’s Sy WESTERN 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousanid heroes ;-you.can.cross the Rubicon with Cesar, NEWSPAPER 
sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome || after which Rome was free no more. You can sit ASSOCIATION 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s }j at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the H. E. SEVER, President, 
Name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty ; Napoleon |} anciént world. You can kneel at the shrine 204 Dearborn St., Chicago 
fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron }j of Lincoln, ‘the greatest human of all time; Please mail without cost to me, sample 
fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is |} the gentlest memory of our.world.”’ It is wok pA. RK 
there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing }] ennobling to commune ‘with these chil- <4 _ Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, engravings of 
with grim disdain at France, which says ‘‘ You shall not.”” Washington |] dren of destiny. To be associated with apy, ay 
is there, ‘‘four-square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against }} great men and events is to; be great & A 4 gor Quit in © The 
the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; |} one’s self, and you will add to your & aT eee 
clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another }} store of knowledge, which is power, rte 
century, the most colossal world figure of his time. and to the richness of your life. NAME 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath ADDRESS 
i Western Newspaper Association, Chicago. Send Coupon Today No letter ay pee —y- sign and onl coupon, Ui] 






















SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For ten cents in stamps f 
or coin, to pay cost of 
packing and mailing, we 
will send you enough | 










to make eight cups of 
delicious coffee, to- 
gether with our beauti- 
ful, frosted aluminum 
graduate, designed for 
measuring (rather than 
guessing) the amount cf 
dry coffee to be used. 
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READ WHAT MRS. W.— 


TRY IT AND 
YOU WILL BE CONVINCED 


ARRINGTON HALL is pure, high- 

grade coffee, prepared by our 
patented process—a common _ sense 
method d treating the berry whereby 
the substances which detract from its 
flavor and healthfulness are removed, 
and the coffee flavor is preserved to a 
remarkable degree. 

By our SPECIAL PROCESS all dust 
and the bitter cellulose skin, evidently 
placed by nature around the heart of 
js the berry to protect it — cer- 
tainly not intended for hu- 
. Man use—are removed and 
_ f; thrown away; and when you 
ES Clean buy a pound of Barrington 
Uniform Hall you get a pound of the 
J Swel-Cut best part of the coffee berry 

Particles only. 

** STEEL-CUT ”’ means that the coffee 
is cut (not ground) into fine, even par- 
ticles. This cutting does not crush the 
little oil cells, as does grinding, and the 
rich, aromatic oil (Food Product), which 
makes coffee flavor, is preserved. This 
explains why a pound of Barrington 
Hall makes 15 to 20 cups more of per- 
fect full strength coffee than will the 
same weight eactinary coffee. 


PRICE: 35c to 40c per pound, according to 
locality. Packed in sealed tins only. If your 
rocer tries to sell you something “ just as good,”’ 
e has his own interests, not yours, in mind, 
Write us, and we can tell you how and where to 
get Barrington Hall. If you accept an imitation, 
please do not judge our coffee by it. 
Address nearest office 
116 Hudson Street, er ‘246 N. Second Street, 
New York City Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAKER & CO., 





























































Modern House Cleaning 

. - A Twentieth Century 

& om Vacuum 

: CLEANING 
Outfit 


will start a man in 
a legitimate paying 
and growing busi- 
ness, Cleans houses, 
Stores, Churches, 
Hotels, Halls, Clubs, 
schools, Theatres, 
Hospitals — without fuss or muss. Handsome, 
Durable and Efficient wagon. Not much capital 
required, “Pay Dirt” sent Free, tells a// about it. 

Our Stationary Outfit for houses — fully described 

in ‘‘The Rout of the Broom ’’—also FREE to 

those interested. Both booklets well illustrated. 
THE NATIONAL VACUUM CLEANING CO., Dayton, Ohio 
























THE ONLY SANITARY 
JCi 
| Protect Cigars from breakage 
| or other injury and prevent 
| the scenting : 
| of clothing 7 - ee, 
- M 








PATENTS tasrsFemistlanrens 
a 


years, Best references. Care- 





ful work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. | 





LIFE IN SPIGOTTY 
LAND 


(Continued from Page 13) 


they carry, they bee aoe at the jaguar, 
overlooking the little coincidence that the 
jaguar was in the middle of about a thou- 
sand people. That made no difference to 
the Panama police. It was up to them to 
kill the jaguar, the demon of the jungle, 
that was escaping, and what mattered it if 
they winged a few citizens in the process? 
Fortunately, the Panama — are very 
bad shots. They did not kill the jaguar, 
and they only got a few of the spectators — 
not enough to count—say a dozen or so. 
Some Americans in the crowd produced 
pistols and practiced marksmanship, also, 


.on the jaguar, which by this time was so 


scared its hair was turning white. The 
Americans were not such great shakes as 
shooters, either, but a few of them hit the 
target, and the affair was declared ended 
after the wounded had been taken to the 
hospital. 


The Cute Little Coppers of Panama 


Those Panama policeare cute little coppers. 
Most of them are about five feet tall. 
There are legions of them. Apparently, 
there is somebody in power in the Panama 
Government who knows how to take care 
of worthy patriots, for there are more 
police in Panama, relatively, than there 
are in Buffalo or Cleveland. They are all 
political appointments. They travel in 
pairs and groups, are ay serious and 
tremendously important. hey do not 
have much to do, for the Panamanians 
stand in wholesome awe of the Americans, 
and, although they might fuss with their 
own policemen, they remember ‘there are 
big Americanos just across in the Zone who 
are averse to disturbances in Panama. 

Nobody stays at Colon who can get 
across to Panama, although Cristobal, the 
American settlement just outside of Colon, 
is on the Atlantic and is pleasant and breezy. 
Colon, itself, before the Americans cleaned 
it up, was a miserable, stragely place, dirty, 
squalid and disreputable. It is squalid 
enough now, although the Americans have 
paved its few streets and have forced the 
people who live there to keep them clean 
and to observe the sanitary regulations. 
Thereare typical Spanish housesin Panama, 
but the places in Colon are mostly wood, 
and cheap wood at that. If Colon has one 
redeeming feature I failed to find it. 

If you are lucky and get an invitation to 
g° over to Taboga Island in a Government 

unch you not only have a fine sail, but 
you learn some things about the French 
methods that interest you. As you come 
across the railroad from Colon to Panama 
you see a big French dredge in the jungle, 
covered with vines, and you wonder how it 
came there and what for. They tell you 
the French brought up several dredges on 
the Chagres River, and point to one or 
two that have been taken out and fixed 
over for use by the Americans. The men 
on the launch begin like this—if you are on 
the right launch—a good-sized boat with 
considerable engine anny. and room 
—— for a lot of people: ‘‘ You see this 
launch? Well, where do you suppose we 
got it?” 

“Bought it,” is the only reply available. 

That is where they land on you. “No, 
sir; we didn’t buy it. It isa French launch. 
And where do you suppose we found it?” 


Steam Launches on the Hilltops 


The manner of the question makes it 
impossible for you to rd the propo- 
sition it was found in the water, which, to 
our mind, seems to be the proper element 
or launches. So you get facetious and 
remark: ‘“‘Oh, up in a cocoanut tree, I 
ine.” 

“Not quite,” your guide replies; “but 
we found it cut in three pieces on top of the 
Culebra Hill, which is the highest point 
on the line of the Canal.” 

‘What was it doing up there?” 

“Lord knows,” says your guide; “but 
there is where we found it. We brought it 
down here, riveted it together and it has 
been doing good work for a long time.” 

You have seen that dredge in what 
looks to be the jungle with no river near, 
and you are not astonished, especially 
when you think that, perhaps, the French, 
being wise and thrifty people, put these 
great machines in these places, with what 
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Heels 


of New Rubbe; 




























each step, saves nervous and physical 






. cushion. 

the foot muscles and the impact of hard leather heels cause improper attitude in walking, which in turn 
causes flat foot and kindred deformities. Walking is man’s rhe. 9 means of locomotion, and is universally 
conceded to be the healthiest and best exercise. 
Heels of new rubber fitted to your walking shoes enable you to walk naturally, gracefully, and faster, with 

the same effort. The new rubber absorbs the impact at i i 
natural cushion to the human foot. Price, 50c. All dealers. 
mail send 35c and diagram of heel to the makers. 


Booklet on Walking, Walk- 
and Foot-fitting for a postal. 


strain, and restores 
O'Sullivan's *’ for new rubber. By 


O'SULL!IVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Stevens hol ; 
arms are made of best materials 


men. Zhey are the 


shooting, etc. 


Any Boy or Girl Can Learn to Handle a 


STEVENS 


and get untold physical and mental good from the outdoor 
exercise it entails. No camping party complete without 
one. Whether you shoot at game or target, you develop 
keen, sure sight, good judgment and quickness of decision, 

¢ the target records of the world. All Stevens 


» " If you cannot obtain 
by skilled work- EVENS RIFLES—SHOT- 
bull’ bind GUNS—PISTOLS—from 

ule S-CVE KINA. your dealer, we ship direct, 
Hard hitting, express prepaid, on receipt 
straight shooting. of catalog price. 


Send for 160- page Catalogue, 
free. Send 5c. for postage. 
Filled with valuable informa- 
tion on choice and care of fire- 
arms; notes on sights, ammunition, 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
730 Front Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 
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MODERN FOUNTAIN PEN 


is cleanly—labor-saving 


fills itself instantly anywhere 
For Sale by all Modern Dealers— Prices $2.50 and up. 
Modern Pen Co.,2Z Thames St.,N.Y. 
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ck the work 
interests you 


and we will show you the 
modern way to do it, 


ng whitewash and water paints 
insects 
horses, cattle and poultry 
ding disinfectants 
g trees, vines and vegetables 
cow stables and poultry 


g tobacco in field, shed and 


care of flowers 
y Sprinkling lawns and parks 
y Laying the dust 
Y Washing autos and carriages 
Y Keeping town or country 
place bright and clean 


Dayton Sprayers and Whitewashing 
Machines save both time and money 
We are willing to ship you a suit- 
able Dayton Sprayer and White- 
washer on approval. The prices 
run from $1.00 (hand) to 

$150.00 (horse power). 


** Climax’”’ 
$10.00 


With agitator 
and barrel 


$13.55 


It gal., $21.00 
gal. $30.00 
Prices include 
complete equip- 
ment, hose, noz- 
aes, etc. 


Catalog on application. "sa 


Dayton Supply Co. 


Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio 
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Reliable, easy starting, speedy; 
perfect control. Our 2 H.P. En- 
gine is light enough for canoe or 
rowboat, and powerful enough for 
16 or 18 ft. launch. 

4 $ Clean and easy to 
2: 5 5 operate; starts with 
+P. quarter-turn of fly- 
Complete with wheel; every part 
full boat accessible; no 
vibration, — almost 

equipment. . noiseless. Built 
from finest material; the best jin- 
ished engine sold. We guarantee 
satisfaction, or free replacement, and 
take care of our customers. 2, 2%, 3, 
5,6to12 H.P. Write for Catalogue. 





TheCaille Perfection Motor Co..1321 2d Av.,Detroit,Mich. 











Notrouble to take baby anywhere 


~in the crowded street — on thecars 


May be taken on arm or 
lap. Wheels out of 
sight—can’t soil 
», clothes. May be 
changed from go- 
cart to either High- 
Chair, Jumper or 
Bassinet in three 
seconds without removing child, In- 
» dorsed by leading physicians, Send for 
Free Ilustrated Booklet 
telling how to obtain Go- Basket on approval. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 


243 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








OF HIGHEST AWARD 

JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Add TONE to Your Sta- 
tionery inthe Office, Bank, 


School or Home by Using 
Only Washburne’s Patent 
“0 K 99 PAPER 
Me «Me FASTENERS 
‘There is genuine pleasure 
in their use as well as 
Perfect Security 
Easily put on or taken off with the thumb 
and finger. Can be used repeatedly and “they 
always work,’ Made of brass, 3 sizes, in brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. Send 106¢ for 


Sample box of §0, assorted. Booklet free. 
TRE 0.K. MPG. 00., Dept. F, Syracuse, w.y, “?'S 
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must have been incredible labor, for the 
purpose of pho phing them and send- 
ing the pictures k to France to help 
sell stock. A picture of that launch, on 
the top of Culebra Cut, apparently floating 
in water, easy enough to make after a 
heavy rain, would have been a good ad- 
vertisement, for the French are skillful 
photographers. 

The old, useless French machinery along 
the line of the Canal is one of the most in- 
teresting sights. The French were lavish 
in their expenditures for machinery. They 
we aa good machinery, too. e have 
patched up a lot of the locomotives and 
cars, one or two of the dredges and much 
of the other machinery. There are tons 
and tons of it that are useless, however. 
Although some of the car wheels have been 
in the tropics for more than twenty-five 
years they are perfect yet, which is a test 
our car wheels would not stand. The 
corrugated iron the French brought is 
still good. American corrugated iron lasts 
only two or three years when used for 
roofing. The French iron has been there 
in sun and rain for a quarter of a century. 

Back in 1884, when the first French 
company was working on the canal, the 
Cucaracha Slide first began to show the 
excavators they were not of much im- 

ortance as compared to a movement of 

ature. The Cucaracha Slide is a mud 
avalanche. It is on the east side of the 
Canal, about half a mile from Gold Hill. 
The Frenchmen gave it its name, probably 
because they wanted to designate it as 
meanly as possible, for cucaracha means 
cockroach. It moves about fourteen feet 
a day in the wet season. The new French 
company did no work in the Culebra Cut, 
and the slide remained quiet. When the 
Americans began excavating there the 
cockroach began sliding. Last October a 
rapid movement began, and a lot of mud 
was dumped into the prism of the Canal. 


Tearing Out the Cockroach 


Major Gaillard tackled it. It is estimated 
there are five hundred thousand cubic 
feet that must be moved before the slide 
will be overcome, The steam shovels are 
tearing that cockroach out in enormous 
chunks, Gaillard had his fight to make and 
he made it, with all the resourcefulness 
and ene he could command from that 
vast canal machine. He will have it con- 
quered before the end of the present dr 
season, which is an achievement of itself 
worthy of extended notice, but, in the 
tremendous extent of the whole enterprise, 
is merely looked upon as a part of the day’s 
work, 

German and English boats touch at 
Colon, and, occasionally, the band from one 
of the German boats comes ashore. About 
ten o’clock one night, a time ago, some 
Americans got one of these German bands. 
They led the willing musicians to the 
Imperial Hotel, the biggest hotel in Colon, 
with a large restaurant, bowling-alley 
and billiard-room off the office. The word 
was passed along and Americans came 
trooping—men who lived in Cristobal, and 
men from along the line who were in Colon. 

They put the band up on a billiard-table, 
eillecel a hatful of Spigotty money and 
said: ‘‘ Now play some American tunes.” 

The band played American tunes, old 
ones and new ones, and the crowd increased 
in size. ‘‘Play them again,” said the 
Americans, spilling out another hatful of 
Spigotty money. 

They played Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean, and Dixie, and Marching Through 
Georgia, and Maryland, My Maryland, and 
the Americans sang. 

The little German leader passed the 
word. The bandsmen began on The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Every man in the room 
stood with bared head and at rigid atten- 
tion until the end. Then they all let out an 
American cheer that ech far out over 
the Atlantic—the cheer of men who are 
doing an American work in an American 
way, who are conquering every difficulty 
and digging that Panama Canal. 

‘‘The music ain’t so much,” said a big 
steam-shovel man, “‘ but it sounds good to 
us, for it’s the music of home. ome, I 
said, young man—home—two thousand 
miles away. Hey, Dutchie, play that 
tune again!” 


Why We Send 


A Sample of Amatite Free 


- | ‘HE reason why we make such a feature of our free sample offer in all 
_4 the advertisements of Amatite is because we realize that Amatite itself 
is its best advertisement. 





The practical buyer realizes, in the first place, that he can judge a 
roof’s wearing qualities pretty well by the weight of it to the square foot. 
A thin, flimsy fabric cannot possibly wear as long as a thick, heavy one. 
Amatite weighs twice as much as other roofings of its price, and is tough 
and strong and reliable. 


While we could say this in our advertisements without convincing 
people, the sample itself will prove it instantly. 


Another important thing which the sample shows is the rea/ mineral 
surface of Amatite. This mineral matter takes all the wear of the 
weather and receives the brunt of 
wind and storm. Being mineral, 
it is naturally not affected by 
these things, and accordingly 
does not wear out as does paint 
or coating. 





Most ready roofings have a 
smooth surface. “This surface, if 
exposed to the weather without 
any protection, would not last 
very long. 


A good many, therefore, are 
painted onceat the factory so 
that when they are laid they 
will last for a couple of years 
without further attention. But 
after that time it is absolutely 
necessary to give them a new 
coating every year or two. 





If the extra coating is ex- 
tremely heavy and thick,—a kind 
generally recommended by the 
manufacturer of the roofing, it is 
possible to make the coating last 
longer than two years; but the paint being of a superior grade and 
used in greater quantities will be very expensive. 


Amatite on Roof of Cottage, Englewood, Chicago 


No careful buyer would dare neglect the painting of the ordinary 
roofing, and people who are careful in such matters will be the ones who 
will most appreciate the argument that Amatite needs no painting. 


Amatite has all the usual advantages of a ready roofing, in addition 
to its special advantages. It is easy to lay, as it is sold in handy rolls 
of 110 square feet, with three-inch smooth lap edge, ready to be laid on 
the roof. No special tools are called for; everything that is necessary 
in the way of nails and liquid cement for laps is furnished in the center 
of each roll. 


Send your name and address to our nearest office, and you will receive 

a sample of Amatite by return mail. Then you can see for yourself 

what we mean by the mineral surface, and you can get some idea of 
the strength and durability of Amatite. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Cleveland Allegheny Cincinnati Kansas City ALS 
Minneapolis New Orleans Boston London 


Amatite on Roof of East Machias Lumber Co., East Machias, Me. 








American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 

Why not go into this business yourself? It 

is the most practical and popular bowiing 

game in existence. It will make big money in any 

town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to §65.00 each, 

per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 

bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 

ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 

stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 

are nearly all profit. Nearly 4,000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTERS, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, lad. 























Hello Sheldon! 


** While on a railroad train in Kentucky recently I was 


Studying my Sheldon lessons; a gentleman came past and 

said, ‘ Hello Sheldon.’ He also was a Sheldon student. 

We discovered that there were two others in the car, 

making a total of four out of seven traveling men on the 

train.''— AM. £. L. Cramer, American Sales Book Com- 
pany, 808 National Bank Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

This letter shows two things very clearly: First, 
that Sheldon students are becoming thick in this 
country; second, that Sheldon lessons help you 
improve your spare time in a way that means 
greater efficiency in your business, and hence 
more money out of your business. 

You had better spend some of the time on the 
train equipping yourself to do more business off 
the train. 

The Sheldon School helps men in every line of 
work—clerks, stenographers, industrial workers 
professional men—as well as salesmen. Read 
what a former office employé has to say: 

** By studying your Course I have been enabled to avail 
myself of an opportunity to accept a position as salesman. 
The increase of my income amounts to 30%.''— Af. C 
Arvidson, Former Stenographer ; now Salesman for 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, P.O. Box 522, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 

Salesmanship is the best paid of all professions. 
The Salesman’s work is pleasant. He travels and 
becomes rounded out by his association with 
many kinds of men; a salesman is practically his 
own boss; se long as results are right he is free 
to do his work as he pleases. A good salesman 
is never out of a job. There is always a demand 
for the man who can produce business. We have 
helped hundreds of young men into the lucrative 
profession of salesmanship. 

Employers as.well as employés, managers as 
well as their men, study and endorse the Sheldon 
Science of Salesmanship. Here is evidence: 

** IT am a great believer in Mr. Sheldon'’s work. I have 
found it very helpful in my own work, and I think no 
man who conscientiously studies the Course can fail to 
benefit by it."—Wm. H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., New York Cily. 

The principles that helped the men quoted here 
to greater success will help you. We have 
thousands of letters like those given here. More 
than 30,000 men have subscribed to our Courses 
in five years. 

Ail we ask is an opportunity to explain what we 
have for you. Please mail the coupon today. 








The Sheldon School, 
1243 Republic Building, Chicago. 
Piease send me your free book on Salesmanship. 
I am interested specially in the subjects I have 
checked below: 





hosel Salesmanship . +++ -Self Development 
y Advertising -++-+-System and Costs 

-.---Basiaess Logic =i... ss Self Educati 
er Business Psychology ......Science of Retail 
Dense Promotion Merchandising. 
SNE caret dieteeaviardgecovanesscpetepuncipiagselantiadineniniesnal 
RII. dusk Lacthcstaddevobesdcsheodshbivgeve ctbsedcbensés 
TIT nasnengennsunpnacpequeeciivortnciint ATT TTR: 
I. vis cans odevstdrsccsocs Business ................. 


All instruction by correspondence 


PRIZE LIMERICK CONTEST 


NEARLY ONE MILLION 
ANSWERS RECEIVED 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 
11 Broapway, NEw York. 

Gentlemen: As the Judges selected to determine the prize 
winners in your Limerick competition, we would state that, 
as nearly one million replies were sent in, it was impossible 
to reach an earlier decision. While the greater number 
were single lines to complete the nine forms given in your 
* book of the competition,"” we found a small proportion 
to be entire (original) Limericks, some of which — although 
no more meritorious than some of the “single lines ''— 
were exceedingly clever, We are pleased at your liberal 
decision to duplicate the first ten prizes to meet the case, 
and we have awarded this “duplicate set" to the writers 
of the best ten whole Limericks in their order of merit, 
according to our judgment. 

Yours truly, 
CAROLYN WELLS OLIVER HERFORD 
MARIE NEHLIG GELETT BURGESS 

The names of the winners of the first ten prizes for single 
lines, as well as the winners of the first ten (additional) 

rizes for whole Limericks, are given in the May issue of 
Fianpen's Bazar. The names of the remainder of the 615 
prize winners are also given, All winners will be notified and 
prizes sent promptly upon receipt of forwarding instructions. 


THE PANTASOTE CO., 11 Broadway, New York 


Red Dragon Dandelion 
Killer— Sample Free 


A powder that is sure death to dande- 
lion, plantain, and other weed pests in 
Does not injure or affect the grass in any 




















lawns. 
way. Dust it on lightly when dew is on and the weeds 


We are will- 


will curl up anddie. No kill, o0 '. 
for ordinary 


ing to “‘show” you. La 


lawn seut postpaid for 50 cents. 


Henry Field Seed Co., Box 18, Shenandoah, lowa 








The Small College 


Versus the University 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Owing to the wealth of general apart- 
ments in Emerson Hall there are rooms for 
only forty-five students. Others room in 
adjacent cottages, one of which is devoted 
to the junior class as a body. The total 
number of young women is strictly limited 
to cy A that can be adequately 
housed by the college. Every year many 
are turned away. Knox is only a little less 
strict. . There is a strong contrast here with 


the neighboring State universities, where 


—s women, not members of sororities, 
ive without supervision in town houses 
ey arg > by young men. At both 

nox and Beloit the social life of the 
women leaves little to be desired. I could 
not find that the limitation of numbers 
was the result of any general predilection 
for smallness. Beloit resisted coeducation 
until 1895, and gave in then, I was told, 
only use it felt the need of more 
students. There never was a better ex- 
ample, however, of the advantage of limit- 
ing the number of undergraduates according 
> the capacity of the college to assimilate 
them. 

At Knox there is no men’s dormitory, 
no general gathering place and no general 
commons. Except for three fraternities 
the men live broadcast in the houses of the 
townspeople, and the chapter houses are 
widely removed from one another. At 


Beloit there is a dormitory, Chapin Hall, | 


with kitchen and dining-room; but life in 
it is far from attractive. Until lately the 
academy students mingled there with 
college men. The food is said to be poor, 
and the general life until this year has been 
turbulent enough. Now the students are 
responsible to themselves for their own 
well-being, and there is said to be compar- 
ative peace and quiet. The real reason for 
the unpopularity of Chapin Hall, however, 
is that it is the abode of ‘‘ barbs,”’ the fra- 
ternity men flocking by themselves through 
all four years. 


The Problem of the Fraternities 


Where the fraternity system prevails the 
social recognition of ability and success 
in undergraduate activities is unknown. 
When I pointed out that many men of good 
character who have made their mark in 
debating or athletics, even captains of 
university teams, were not fraternity men, 
the objection was met with bland surprise. 
The fraternity, I was told, was more im- 
portant than the college. A man was first 
a member of Beta Theta Pi and then an 
undergraduate of Beloit. When I pointed 
out that such a spirit was not only snobbish 
but anti-patriotic, 1 was met with a help- 
less shrug. 

At Beloit I was able to discuss a particu- 
lar case—that of the football man who had 
broken training. Though he had come 
with a reputation as a player, and had 
turned out one of the most brilliant men 
on the team, he had not been taken into 
any of the three fraternities. Resentment 
for this had probably had much to do with 
his insubordination. It was admitted that, 
if he had been subjected to the influence 
of fraternity life, he would —— have 
acted differently. Certainly he would have 
done so if he had had hope for the future, as 
he would have had under the Eastern club 
system. 

In a word, the fraternities, pleasant and 
rofitable as they are to their members, 
ail of the two great functions of the social 

system as it is cultivated in the Eastern 
universities. On the one hand, they can 
neither inspire nor control the leading 
undergraduate activities, and on the other 
they allow many of the strongest men to 
leave college without the impress of its 
best traditions. 

The Faculty at Beloit is mindful of these 
evils. It has already required the fraterni- 
ties to defer rushing until the third week 
after freshmen arrive, and it hopes to defer 
it for the entire freshman year. It would 
be far better to emulate Princeton, which 
limits its eating clubs to the two upper 
classes, and by an intelligently-planned 
and rigorously-enforced system of election 
virtually does away with rushing. 

But the fraternities resist even the delay 
of a single year. The sense of the college 
seems to be that the practicable solution 
lies in multiplying chapters, as Amherst 
has done, where over ninety per cent. of 
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Have your 
clothes made 
to order by 
Master Tailors Trade Ma, 
‘ Py 
ts 
ry 2 








“* Our tape line is ready for you’’ 


Strauss Brothers’ 
National Tailoring Service 


(5000 local representatives and branch stores throughout the United States.) 


Solves the problem of securing the very highest grade of clothes made 
to individual measures at moderate prices. No matter how discrim. 
inating you are Strauss Brothers’ tailoring is the kind you can wear 
with a feeling of perfect comfort and entire satisfaction. 

In a large building especially 


The Modern Way of Making Clothes to Order oyi/p;2aor tng pana 


Strauss Brothers have surrounded themselves with hundreds of designers and tailors whohavewon thei 
mark in the principal Sartorial Centres of the world. Together these men under a single great organiza. 
tion instead of a thousand smaller establishments, are able to prodtice clothes at a minimum cost, which 
for style, individuality and artistic workmanship surpass the high priced product of local tailors and 
‘die cut”’ ready mades. Strauss Brothers’ national business insures the consumption of vast quantities 
of woolensand accessories, enabling them to create a big saving in costs and making possible prices for 


Guaranteed Suits and Overcoats at $20.00 to $40.00 


Our line of over 400 fine Spring woolens and latest semi-life 


How to Order our Tailoring: size fashion figures are on display with prominent merchants 
throughout the United States. You make your selection, and our dealer skillfully takes your measure- 
ments and in less time than your local tailor would take, your made-to-order suit will be delivered. 
We take orders Pte 
Yew Spring and Sum 
through dealers mer Fashion Magazine 
only. If you cannot 


No. 15, with beautiful at 
locate our dealer in cover, depicting ‘Archery 
your town, write us. 


Girl,"* in colors: very in 
teresting and instructive, 


trauss Brother 


MASTER. . TAILOR 
SWGorc Monroe SFranklin Sts Entire Buliding: 
4506 abs/. oY 43877 

















Foster’s 
IDEAL Spring 


Means Comfort and Rest 


_ Each one of the 120 specially tempered coil 
springs acts independently of the others, buoyantly 
supporting the weight upon it. This results in two 
»oints of individuality. First, the Foster Ideal is 

the only spring on which a heavy and a light person 
may sleep at the same time without being rolled to- 
gether. Second, the Foster Ideal conforms,to every 
curve of the body. There's no morning awakening 
with reiegy bones and limbs for those who sleep on 

a Foster Ideal Spring. 


Foster’s Accident Proof Crib 


Takes Mother's Fear and Worry Away 
And Makes Babe Ready for Next Day's Play. 





Sides and ends are too high for baby to climb over and the spindles 
too close for his head to pass through. Sides may be lowered to form 
an annex to mother’s bed. Equipped with comfortable woven wire 
springs and patented rail fastener (on our cribs only) — guaranteed 

not to break. Enameled white or colors. 

All good dealers sell and recommend the full Ideal Line of 
Springs, iron beds and safety cribs. Write for Spring booklet, 
**Wide Awake Facts About Sleep,'’ or Crib ,booklet and 

name of nearest dealer. 


FOSTER BROS, MFG. CO. 
4 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
1402 N. 16th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 





TEROLENE 


ANON 


Keep Your Spark Plugs Clean 


ZEROLENE, the non-carbonizing oil, ends all the troubles of carbon, 


Gives perfect lubri- 


Vit frost and friction in gasoline engine lubrication. — 
is 


cation in any ype engine, regardless of type or temperature. 


aera 

UT oil is produced in only one place. 

| Auto- 

| | Lubricating 


leaves practically no carbon deposit, and “ works” with absolute uniformity 
in zero weather cr midsummer heat. Put up in sealed cans with patent spout 
that prevents can _— refilled. Remember the label shown in cut, an 

non-refilling feature which prevents substitution of inferior oils. ZEROLENE 
is also put up in barrels for the garage trade.. Sold by dealers every where. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


| (ime UTOM! 








H FOR BOYS IN THE 
Keewatin Camps wisconsin W 
Saddle horses, sailboats, motorboats, shells, baseball, tennis, Led 
ing, boxing, track, swimming, fishing, music. Trips over trail 
waterway thru the wilds of Yaichigan, Minnesota, and Souther 

. College preparation, one councilor for four boys. 
Winter Tutorial Camp. J. H. Kendregan, Delafield, Wisconslt 


My new catalog No. 21 showing Flags in colors and 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery. 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York 














Do It Now! 


Send us your name today and let us send you 
free without any obligation whatever on your 
part, our book “The Winning Stroke,” and 


30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 


We know the Yale is the best Safety razor 
made, and believe that you will think so too 
Let us prove to you 
e Yale is better than any other razor, 


The Freehand Shaving Stroke of 


Yale 


Cuts the beard clean and smooth 


without smarting, burning or irritation. 
The simplest razor made— only two parts—a 
straight, triple silver plated holder and a keen, 
double-edged, rigid 
second, and quickly cleaned. 

The Yale Patent Stropper keeps Yale Blades in per- 
fect condition, and makes them last for years. You 
don’t need to throw Yale Blacles away efter use. Extra 
blades furnished if desired at 60 cents a dozen. 

The Yale Safety Razor Set comprises a Yale Safety 
Razor, a Yale Patent Stropper and a set of Yale Blades, 
all conveniently packed in a handsome velvet lined case. 
The price of the Yale Safety Razor Set complete is $3.50 
at all dealers, and it is always sold under a guarantee 
to refund your money if not perfectly satisfactory. 


Yale Safety Razor Co. 
2970 Lake Park Ave. 





















That’s not the only good feature — 


arnomotTe 


“—Hose 


are soft to the feet. They look well. The dye 
doesn’t come out. The yarn is specially select- 
ed, and so treated as to give it triple strength, 
Darnomore Hose are actually guaranteed. 
Ifa hole appears within six months you get a 
new pair and without a murmur, 
is placed in every box. 
Medium weight only. 
Buy at your dealer s or by mail. They 
a on $2.00 postpaid. 


beat this price even in ordinary hose. 


75 Worth St., New York 


We Supply the U.S. 


A PricesCut in Half 


¥ this season. Our large 
new 80-page Band in- 
Sement catalog Sent 








Made in blacks, tans, 





Doull Miller Company 

















The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
: Cincinnati 
326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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the students are fraternity men. Already 
both at Beloit and at Knox there are eat- 
ing clubs, which, though professedly demo- 
| cratic, differ from the fraternities chiefly 

in lacking a charter. And other similar 
organizations are germinating. But it is 
hard to see how a college, split up from the 
start into rival cliques, can hope to attain 
the ideal of representative and efficient 
democracy. 


The Wrong End of the Social Stick 


The fact is that all American institutions, 
and particularly those in which the fra- 
ternity system prevails, have hold of the 
wrong end of the social stick. The first 
duty of the college is to the student body 
as a whole; its ene and its mone 
should be spent in making the general life 
democratic and congenial. Loyal efforts 
in this direction are being made every- 
where, even in State universities; but the 
only means I have ever discovered of 
effective reform is to gather all under- 
classmen into a dormitory, or a system of 
dormitories, and to feed them at well- 

lated commons. The small college 
should fundamentally be one large social 
unit. 

The universities have already turned 
their attention to this matter of the general 
residential life. At all six of the institu- 
tions I have studied there is a strong fac- 
tion in favor of dividing the student body 
into small residential communities. At 
Princeton the pone was confused with 
the question of abolishing the upperclass 
clubs, which is in no way related to it, 
and is temporarily in abeyance. At Wis- 
consin, however, the nearest and most 
dangerous neighbor of the two colleges we 
are considering, President Van Hise has a 
grant of money from the State to build one 
residential hall yearly, and has commis- 
sioned architects to draw up the plans. 
And he sees clearly, what President Wilson 
did not see, that there is no natural 
eg between the hall and the club 
or the fraternity, but that, under sane 
supervision, they work in the most fortu- 
nate coérdination, the one swaying the life 
of the general body and the other that of 
the chosen few. 

Both Knox and Beloit face a future 
grave with uncertainty. That they, and 
all institutions of their kind, have a > 
and an important function in the life of the 
nation is not for a moment to be doubted. 
Their epporsunity lies in the fact that they 
are acutely local. They have the appeal on 
the public mind of the thing seen and 
known, and their traditions are more 
nearly in harmony with the surrounding 
community than those of a university can 
ever be, the ideals of which are important 
in proportion as they are above the com- 
mon ken. 

In the West, moreover, the small college 
is able, if it proves equal to its nape, 
to win a much more nearly exclusive field 
than the small college in the East. The 
State universities are more and more 
tendirg to lay chief stress upon advanced 
or characteristically university instruction 
—a fact by no means incompatible with 
their awakening to the social needs of their 
students. Being unable to exact tuition 
fees, they are more than willing to give over 
general and collegiate instruction to the 
colleges. 

President James, of the University of 
Illinois, has lately. written to the heads of 
the neighboring local colleges, offering to 
coéperate in diverting to them students 
who desire a general education. Granted 
an adequate teaching force and a whole- 
somely-constituted social life, the small 
colleges of the West should, in a very few 
decades, achieve the exalted ideal of useful- 
ness which, as yet, in spite of their frequent 
protestations, they have not achieved. 

The problem is almost wholly financial. 
Beloit been fortunate in the benefac- 
tions of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, to whom it 
owes its science building and both Chapin 
and Emerson Halls; but it still lacks funds. 
Knox has been incredibly and, as it seems, 
shamefully neglected by -the citizens of 
Galesburg. Both institutions have received 
offers of funds from the General Education 
Board, which rejoices in the recent Rocke- 
feller millions. But the rejoicing of the 
board is tempered by the Rockefeller pru- 
dence, which demands that each college 
shall raise twice the sum it is to receive. 
Both Knox and Beloit despair of — able 
to do this, though both have made heroic 
efforts. So their fate is as yet an unfinished 
sentence. 
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The Mallory Cravenette Hat The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is DOUBLY Guaranteed is DOUBLY Guaranteed 


The name of Mallory, since 1823, The character that well-dressed 


wear— honest materials, best work- 
manship, and styles that are accepted 


duplicated. 
as standards. 


Besides this guarantee of excellence, materials, and none but the most 
the Mallory Cravenette Hat has what skilled labor ever touches them. Be- 
no other hat can have—the quality of sides this, they offer what no other hat 
being weather-proof from the Craven- can offer—the quality of being weather- 
ette process. This makes a Mallory proof. The wonderful Cravenetting 


stay new in spite of all kinds of weather. ; ; 
y I is of weather, sive with Mallory. 


Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50 


and $4.00. Sold by first-class dealers and $4.00. Sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere, everywhere. 

We send free, upon request, an illus- We send free, upon request, an illus- 
trated booklet of hat styles for 1908. trated booklet of hat styles for 1908. 

E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Estabtished 1823 Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 13 Astor Place,Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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Every Man & 
Every Woman 


who seeks the perfect care and 
cleanliness of the teeth, or the 
refinement of the body in daily 
toilet use, find in the splendid 
assortment of Sanitol Tooth 
and Toilet Preparations just 
those articles that meet the 
requirements. They all give 
satisfactory service. 





Tooth and Toilet Preparations 
fifteen in the family, all good. 


Sanitol Tooth Powder 25c 
Sanitol Face Cream 25c 
Sanitol Tooth Paste . . 25c 


Sanitol Toilet Talcum Powder 25c 
Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic 25c & 50c 
Sanitol Bath Powder . . 25¢ 
Sanitol Tooth Brush 35¢ 


Sanitol Children’s Tooth Brush 25c | 


Sanitol Toilet Water . 50c 
Sanitol Face Powder . etiaee 
Sanitol Shaving Stick . . . 25c| 
Sanitol Shaving Créme . 25c 
Sanitol Shaving Foam... 25c | 
Sanitol Hygienic Toilet Soap 25c | 


Sanitol Voilet-Elite Toilet Soap 25c 
Each is as pure and per- 
fect as human skill 
can make it. hee 
At All "Tae Le SAG, — 
and Toilet & 
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For a smooth writing, edsy work 
ing pen—use the 
Spencerian 
ven. ff y 
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poh bee 


samples, all S 
different, sent for 

six cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
347 Broadway, New York. 
















Per Week 


if You Earn Less 
I can HELP Salary or Income by 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is 
the only one in existence that has the 
hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send 
my prospectus, together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of mn ig: oe instruction, 
if you are interested. I will show you 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 
Geo, H. Powell, 849 Metropolitan Anner, N.Y. 
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CALIFORNIA JOHN 


(Continued from Page 4) 


“There’s seventy million Ea, 2 behind 
this little jiece of brass,” tapped his 
badge. f course ou can shoot me,”’ he 
went on; ‘‘but nothin’ would call people’s 
attention to you sg win quicker than to 
get some one of us boys killed. It would 
sort of bring the whole business to a head.” 
He — at the broken-nosed man, his 
mild blue eyes - uite untroubled by the 
natural personal thought that it might not 
be Pleasant to furnish that object-lesson. 
We'll get an early start to-morrow 
morning and strike + for the Jackass 


Trail,’ he concluded. 





| had disa 


| count 


Iv 
W got next morning dawned California 
John found that one of the herdsmen 
His inquiries elicited 


nothing 1 but grunts from the two men re- 


maining. The sheep were released from the 
corral, and the slow journey i Until 
late in the afternoon they traveled, follow- 
ing the uncertain flock. The dogs took the 
burden of the work, eager and alert as 
always. At night the sheep were packed 
loosely and held on the hillside where the 
browsing was good. 

By three days they had reached Bearsore 
Meadows, above the rim that swept off to 
the lower ranges and the brown foothill 
and the plains. To their camp 
at sundown came Hutchins riding in a rage. 
The missing herder followed on a mule. 

Hutchins was a heavy-bodied man with 
a bearded and florid face. He possessed a 
big, booming voice with the vibrating 


| timbre of good-natured heartiness in it, 











which his manner emphasized. Men 
called him a good fellow and accommodat- 
ing. In consequence he was popular. As 
a matter of fact, his warm impulses were 
many and fervent—as long as he had his 
wa Of a Southern family which had 
emigrated before the autocratic days of 





the South had waned, he had all his life | 


lived under or ruled over a patriarchal 
community. 

At the edge of the meadow he threw him- 
self from his horse and advanced quickly, 
Winchester to the front. 

““What do you mean by putting off my 
=. ” he roared. 

hese your sheep, Jim?” 
California John. 

“Yes, they are. And I just got word 
ou’d shaved Pete Chatien’ with another 
unch of mine off into the sage-brush. 

What in eternal blazes do you mean by it?” 

‘They were trespassing in the Reserve.” 

Jim Hutchins laughed a scornful laugh. 

“Reserve! ”’ he spat. ‘Well, I’m here. 
If you’re going to put me and my sheep 
off you’d better begin now, you old ——! 
They tell me you're something of a fight- 
ing man 


queried 


. onal you’ve been misinformed,”’ said | 
| California John, seating himself on a log. 


“But your sheep have got to get off.” 
Hutchins turned to his herders. 
“You start back through Big Jackass 
to-morrow morning. I'll take care of this 


He walked over to the ranger. Already 
his large face was regaining its habitual 
good nature. 

““Now, see here, John,” said he. ‘‘ You 
think you’re doing your duty. But how 
are you going to act? You haven’t got the 
bean to arrest me or my men. You 

aven’t even the right to fire us off the 
Reserve if we refuse to go, because your 
orders forbid you to use force. I know 
your orders as well as you do yourself.”” He 
drew from his hip-pocket a booklet covered 
with blue paper. 

“T didn’t know those things was in- 
tended for the public,” said California John. 

‘‘There’s more than one way to skin a 
cat,” replied Hutchins. ‘“‘ All you can do is 
to warn me to get off—you’ve done that— 
and then report to your officers. Well, go 
ahead.” 

“‘T reckon you're right,”’ sighed Califor- 
nia John, rising stiffly. ‘‘ You seem to have 
it pat. That’s about all we can do—now.’ 

“Well, don’t take it hard,” advised 
Hutchins. ‘You've made me ride one 
long day to tell you this; and you might 
as well camp. We'll have some fresh 


V 
HE velvet dark had fallen on the world 
like a cloak. inst the sky the firs 
and pines stood tall, their tops scarcely 
lower than the thousands of brilliant stars. 
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“sweaty” discomfort on hot days. 











tion and heat to escape. 





You can blow through 
But you can't wear through itt. 


Underwear don’t suffer that ‘ ‘stifling” feeling and 
It’s the open knit texture of “Porosknit" Under. 
wear that cools you off—that allows fresh air to reach the body and the perspira. 


It’s the Logical Summer Underwear for Men 
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It’s important that you buy and wear “Porosknit™ Underwear for the following 

The yarn used in “Porosknit” is from best long fibre stock and not from 

cheap, short stock, just one reason why they give satisfaction. 

trade-mark label on each garment, you haven't found the real thing. 

Underwear comes in long sleeve, short sleeve and athletic shirts and 

ankle length and knee length drawers—at all dealers—50c. the garment. 
“Porosknit”’ Union Suits for Men, $1.00. If you can't find 
“Porosknit’’ write for our booklet “Inside In 
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Preferred R.R. Stocks 


Are netting from 4 to 644% 


Preferred Industrials 
Are netting from 6 to 10% 


Selected lists embracing interesting 
Statistics furnished on application. 

GREAT OPPORTUNITY for apprecia- 
tion in principal invested at this time. 


LARGE or SMALL 


investments outlined. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, N.Y. 
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To jenliae the importance of this matter, send for our catalog. 
THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
203 Front Street, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 


Financing enomise 


A practical book by Francis ope r, telling how money 
is secured for enter ae. Cap talization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion, Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business hs. 








The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 
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$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. 

The only profession in which the demand 

for practitioners exceeds the supply. 
We fit you to pass the C, P. A. Examination 
and equip you for practice anywhere, This 
school is recognized as the standard. Our 

instruction is individual. No classes. 


A its, Practical 
Course sting, Auditing, of Accoun' iat iaw ~ gree: 


Hundreds of nS eal students oe ae ing 
fine incomes. 
Write to-day to Dept.N, mentioning subject 
that interests you. - 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 
27-29 East 22d Street, 
New York. 





We want good live salesmen 


who are anxious to improve their condition and 7 a goad 
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Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, South Bend, Ind. 
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vn) From Chicago 
STENOGRAPHER — High grade; must be 
fast and accurate and have good record; salary 


State past experience. 


$125 to start, early increase if you make good. THIS HIGH GRADE POSITION? Hundreds of concems 
H. B. 51, care Tribune. advertise daily for rapid and accurate operators —for stenogral 
who can earn $100 a month or more. The 


has placed hundreds of operators above the $100 mark. 
time, either at office or home — it will enable you to make the change from sight . 
without losing a day from your regular work, and will bring you the speed and 

of an expert. Send today for complete outline of this system. It’s free for the 

a 72-page book, telling how high speed is 
kind of practice work is best. 
The Tulloss School of Touch Typewriting, 19 College Hill, \ Springaesd, O68 
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The busier you are, the more 
you will appreciate the thorough re- 
liability of the Swan Fountain Pen. 

Its Gold Pen—the vital part 
of any fountain pen—is the per- 
fect product of a house that has 
made the finest Gold Pens for 
more than half a century. 

Its natural feed supplies the ink 
above and below the pen point— 
alwaysready to write at the lightest 
touch. Never skips or blots. 


Our illustrated booklet teils about 
the Swan Pen —write for it today. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. Dept. A 
Established 1843 
149 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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V GRADE JoOICE 
“From the Land of the Vine”’ 
Have it always in the home. Serve it to 
your friends. It is delicious, refreshing, 


wholesome. All the rich flavor 
and food value of grapes. 











At all grocers, druggi soda fi ins, etc. 
It your dealer will not supply you, we will ship 
direct, paying delivery charges. 1 dozen quarts, 
$5.50; 1 dozen pints, $3.00. 


A Grape-Vine Free 
Mail us tinfoil cap from a Vineland Grape Juice 
—any size—and we will send a 
pape od the famous Ives Grape with instructions 


m planting. 
Vineland Grape Juice Co,,214 W. Blvd, Vineland, N.J, 
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ForHealth, Strength and Endurance 





Send for my oa page illustrated 


OOK, 

Lung and Muscle Culture 
the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing — Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathin, 
clearly described wit 
di ms and illustrations. 

e information given in this 
book has | ousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin), Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 


Respiratory Specialist, 
1365 Terminal Bidg.,103 Park Ave. 
New York City 








The sheep-bells occasionally tinkled sleep- 
ily. The fire threw bright sparks aloft and 
called from the depths of the night its 
dancing, gigantic shadows. 

The three herdsmen had wrapped them- 
selves in their dirty blankets and their 
sheepskins, and, thrusting their feet close 
to the fire, had fallen into a brutish sleep. 
The sheep-owner and the ranger sat, knees 
clasped, pipes alight, in silence. 

“‘John,” the former broke the silence at 
last, ‘“‘did anybody ever call you a —— 
before?” 

““No,” said the old man. 

“*Why did you take it from me?” 

se I didn’t.”’ 

“You didn’t!” cried Hutchins. 

“No, sir; you didn’t call me that. You 
called Uncle Sam’s ranger that. And my 
orders is distinctly not to use force.”’ 

Hutchins chuckled. 

“T see,” said he. ‘“‘Soif I’d called youa 
——, you wouldn’t have stood for it, hey?’’ 

“Well,” said California John simply, ‘‘I 
never was much of a hand to look for a 
fight, but I ain’t much good at a footrace.”’ 

**What do you get a month out of this 
doh, geyenyt ’ asked the sheepman. 

se ix Jed 


‘And have to keep yourself and sup- 
ply and feed your horses,’ supplemented 

utchins. ‘‘] pay my ordinary herders 
mighty near that—and feed them. Why 
don’t you quit it?” 

“Tt suits me.” 

“ H fy ?” 

“Well,” said California John, ‘‘I don’t 
know as I can just explain. I like these 
here mountains, and the big trees, and the 
rocks and water and snow. And it all be- 
longs to us, just the same as my front yard 
belongs to me down to the Flats. It’s the 
people’s, you know—all of us. We most of 
us don’t know we’ve got it—that’s all. I 
kind of look at it this way: suppose I had 
a big pile of soy See gold pieces lyin’ 
up here, say in Siskiyou County, that I 
didn’t know nothing whatever about, and 
some fellow came along and took care of it 
for me, and hung on to it even when I sent 
word out that anybody was welcome to 
re eer I might own in Siskiyou County 
—I not thinking that I really owned any- 
thing much there, you understand —why, 
when I come to find out, I’d think he was a 
pretty decent sort of fellow. Some time or 
other we’ll discover just what fine moun- 
tains and timber and water we got here, 
and then we’ll be glad some fellows kept 
out the fire and the sheep. I kind of like to 
feel that I’m one of those fellows.” 

‘‘Sheep do no harm,” put in Hutchins; 
‘‘they don’t eat your confounded precious 
pine trees.” 

‘‘That’s where you’re wrong,’”’ said Cal- 
ifornia John earnestly. He plucked from 
near a tiny half-inch shoot of tender green. 
‘‘That there’s a young pine tree, and sheep 
eat them as fast as they can find them.” 

‘*Well,” scoffed Hutchins, ‘‘and suppose 
they do? There’s trees enough and water 
enough to last forever.’ 

The old man clasped his hands about his 
knees and told his vision as he had learned 
it in his groping fashion—the theories of 
water conservation, of lumbering for future 
as well as present use, of a public domain 
for the public benefit, of a service efficient, 
reliable, honest, of promotion for the able 
and energetic, of a good trail system, of 
bridges over the torrents, of regulated graz- 
ing—all the hopes and aims of the few 
earnest men of that day. Hutchins lis- 
tened inscrutably to what must have 
seemed to any man then in active business 
near the Forest Reserves as so much vis- 
ionary raving. Finally he cut the old man 
short. 

‘‘That’s about enough of that stuff for 
to-night,” said he. ‘‘Better turn in.” 

California John instantly arose and dis- 
appeared toward his pack. 

‘I’m feeling pretty tired,”’ he acknowl- 
edged over his shoulder. 

ut Jim Hutchins did not turn in for a 
long time after that. 

In the first dawn of the next day the 
big sheepman touched the sleeping ranger 
on the shoulder. 

‘‘John,”’ he growled as the old man, with 
the habitual alertness of the wilderness 
traveler, nye | toa sitting posture. ‘I’m 
not going back. I’m going to take the 
sheep out.” 

California John stared at him. 

‘‘It’s not because of your fool Forest 
Reserve nor your theories,’ asserted the 
sheepman belligerently. ‘‘I don’t think 
they amount to a holler in hell on a windy 
day. But I think it’s my bounden duty 
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and you will be— after wearing Crawford Shoes — that a large part of your 
‘*shoe troubles’’ in the past have been the result of faulty construction. 
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of manufacture and to use every known method to improve the shoes. 
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**Hugtite’’ oxford patterns, ‘‘ Tredstrate’’ lasts, and oak tanned 


A most important improvement is the Crawford ‘‘ stay-up’’ 
It receives special treatment and will always hold 
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FREE — In Colors 


A reproduction of 
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Hunting Man’’ in 
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The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailors to Men in the World. 
We Have No Agents or Branches, 








and Cloth Samples 
Book Ever Published. 


Free 


send you Free our Handsome Instruct- 


Samples of Cloth and our Self-Meas- 


to the Pacific, for many seasons, and their 


proof of our SMART STYLING, 


¢ Save you at least Two Middlemen's Profits 









































































Welchs 
GrapeJulce 


Made by a process that 
insures the natural 
flavor, the beneficial 
properties, the fresh- 
ness and the purity of 
the choicest Concord 
grapes. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, 
express prepaid east of Omaha, 
















Booklet of 40 delicious ways of using 
Welch’s Grape Juice, free. Sample 
8-oz. bottle, by mail, 10c. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
Westfield, N. Y. 

















SELF AND SEX SERIES ° 

Subjects that should be understood by every per- 

son and information properly given which should 

not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 
mended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. r 
What a Young Boy ous 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Tun 
Ought to Know. Siew 
What a Young Husband 
‘ht to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Yous 
Ought to Know. § 
What a Young Woman ll 
Ought to Know. Fs 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 
$1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 
LE In Other .. These books are being 
WE translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
in Europe. Now ready: In B Young Boy, 
Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife; price 
$1.25 each, post free. In Dw Young Man, Bj 
Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; -price bl 
$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. 


. 1144 Land Title Bidg., 
Vir Publishing Co.,fiiaaepnis, Pa 


Dont Tow al | MEND iT 
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Collette’s Patent Patches 
Mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, brass, cop- 
| per, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. No solder, 
cement or rivet. Anyone can use them; fit any 
surface; used over and over. Send for samy 
assorted sizes, 10c. postpaid. Regu 
pkg. 25c.. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Company, Box 419, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


akg? LAME PEOPLE §£ 
All persons afflicted with a shortened c 
or weak limb should write at once for 
our booklet ‘‘A.’' The Pittsburg 
Orthopedic Company, the 


BEFORE |argest manufacturer of deformity AFTER 
appliances in the world, 685 Liberty 8t., Pitteburg, Pa. 














as a Christian to help — you out of the 
can.” 


lunatic asylum as long as 


VI 


ALIFORNIA JOHN, riding into his 
supervisor’s headquarters to report, 
found that individual’s huge bulk spread 
out in a heavy home-made armchair in the 
shade of the veranda. Three rangers were 
busily en under his direction in hew- 
ing a set of steps from a section of r- 
pine log. It was a very slow process, but 
there was no other such set of steps in the 
mountains, and Plant was much inte 
in them. The fact that he was using three 
Government men’s time for a private and 
practieney useless task never occurred to 
im 


California John turned the leg-wea: 
Star into the big meadow back of head- 
quarters and approached stiffly the group 
at the veranda. 


‘‘Hallo, John,” said Plant. ‘‘Didn’t find. 


any sheep, did you?” 
‘Yes, sir,” replied California John. 
The wee —_ bttomen 8 + = piece of 
sugar pine looked up in ously. 
Where?” asked Pant. 
a ‘Back of the Minarets, and near Isberg 
‘ass.’’ 
Plant’s face darkened. 
‘*Whose were they?” he asked at length. 
‘Jim Hutchins’.”’ 
‘‘What did you do?” 
“‘T put them off,” replied California John 
with the modest pride of a job well done. 
Plant said nothing, but his face slowly 
purpled. One of the rangers chuckled. 
alifornia John went inside to fill out the 
voluminous blanks then considered nec- 


essary. 

‘‘John,” called the fat supervisor in a 
half-choked voice. 

‘*Yes, sir,” replied the old man. 

‘When you get through that, saddle up 
a) o down and work on that Clay Banks’ 

i Zins 

“Yes, sir,” said California John, after a 
moment’s pause of surprise. 

The Clay Banks were down at the thou- 
sand foot level. At this time of year the 
thermometer stood every day well above 
a hundred. 

‘‘And sizzle there, you —— meddling old 
fool!” muttered Supervisor Plant savagely 
under his breath. 


Author's Note—One of the incidents in the 
above story has been mentioned by Supervisor 
Charles Howard Shinn. To head off the usual 
accusations of plagiarism, it is well to state that 
the incidentis here retold with his full knowledge 
and permission. 





Editor’s Note— This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr. White dealing with the Federal 
Forest Service. 


THE SIMPLE 
CASE OF SUSAN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


a lady’s glove! He only ho Dan would 
be able to get through all right. If he 
didn’t—if he didn’t! Well, a fellow who 
didn’t have enough gumption to ca 
away a simple little adventure like this 
wasn’t the man for his son-in-law! 

Away down in Sixty-fifth Street, in the 
drawing-room of the Reverend Doctor 
Hawthorne, Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie 
Harwell Rowland sat phlegmatically watch- 
ing Susan as she paced back and forth, 
pausing anxiously each time at the window 
to look out. Nota word from Dan Wilbur! 
Not a word from Marjorie! Not a word 
from Lieutenant Faulkner! Of course, it 
was possible that Dan had been held up 
or sapien or something; he’d appear all 
right; and she could depend upon Mar- 
jorie’s cleverness to keep her identity away 
from him. But suppose she hadn’t? Sup- 

ose Dan had found out who she was, and 

ad taken her back home? And where, 
where was Faulk? Suddenly Susan turned 
upon Paul. 

‘Oh, I’m so worried,”’ she announced. 
“‘T feel just like crying.” 

‘*Go ahead,”’ he suggested considerately. 

“*T won’t,” she stormed. 

And then she pouted. Susan was irre- 


| sistible when she pouted. Her lips looked 
| like a rosebud, and tears of aggravation 


glistened in her eyes. If Doctor Haw- 
thorne hadn’t been in the next room and 
the sliding doors hadn’t been open, Paul 
would have—would have—but he was, and 
they were—so ! 

**Where can Faulk be?” she demanded 
for the twenty-ninth time. 
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over handwriting. 


grammar and punctuation. 


more than some big machines. 


anywhere when you are not using it. 


Young People 

can make money with the Junior at home by 
doing writing for other people. The best 
present you could give them. It will make 
the boy business-like, and give him a big lead 
over his fellows. The girl who learns to oper- 
ate the Junior can take a position and use any 
standard machine. 


risk. 
once. 


Do Your Own Typewriting 


OUR letters and all your other matter must be typewritten these days or 
people will think you are away behind the times. 


Nobody likes to puzzle 


A typewriter will also save your time and make 
what is very slow and tedious work with pen. 
girl should have a typewriter as well as every business and professional map, 
A typewriter teaches you to be neat and makes you careful of 
Everybody cannot afford a $100 machine but 


Every woman and boy and 
our spelling, 


Everybody Can Afford the Junior 


and anybody can learn to operate it. Don’t think that the Junior is a plaything 
because it costs only $15. . The Junior does neat, beautiful work that cannot 
be told from the work of the $100 machines. 
large, and it has the same Universal Keyboard, with 84 characters in all—six 
Makes two carbon copies. Writes in sight, 
Built of best pressed chilled steel to withstand hard usage of a lifetime, 
Wonderfully simple and compact, it can be carried about as easily as a camera, 
it can be set anywhere while you are using it, and it can be tucked away 


It takes sizes of paper iust as 





THE JUNIOR TYPEWRITER 


Harvest for Salesmen 


The Junior is demonstrated on sight. Every- 
body falls in love with it. Ever ybody gladly 
pays its small price. Most wonderful money- 
maker on market. Liberal terms assure you 
of large sums weekly. Business will quickly 
grow so that you will open an office and employ 
girl demonstrators. 


Send for a Junior This Very Day 


To own one of these compact, thoroughly practical, beautiful little machines will give 
you constant pleasure. Send $15 in bank draft, registered letter or express or post-office 
money order. The machine will be shipped express prepaid the sameday. You runno 
If you don’t like the machine send it back and your money will be returned at 
Write anyway for our booklet which tells about the Junior. Doit now. Address 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 93 Worth Street, New York 





One ! 




















“RAY Suits 


LIKE 


“Rv” Vests 


contain all the essentials 
of well-tailored clothes 
and possess the distinc- 
tion of cheerful individ- 
uality. 


Sold by progressive 
dealers every where. 





Our authentic style ; 
book upon request. THIS MARK 


Rosenwald & Weil 


CHICAGO 














imbeleme) saan sek-uare! 


will do for You 


Have you considered the unusual money-earning possibilities of 
motor passenger-cars at summer resorts, hotels, country clubs, 
for sight-seeing urposes and cross country 

$ q ou should write me at once 
for facts and figures on the kind of service 














r 


transportation 


you require, 





Do you know the great saving in time and money 
that can be made by delivering merchandise by power 
wagons? Let me tell you the actual experiences of 
others with the RAPID and what it will do for you. 

We make trucks, busses, fire hose wagons, hospital 
ambulances, and anything special desired. 


R. A. HENRY, Sales Manager 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 103 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. 


be: have some excellent open territory for agents who own a garage. 
Seats 12 Passengers, $2,500. 


Commercial Car 











One Ton Delivery, $1,700 





ta. 
— log 
SSS | 
aes ~- Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio, | 












PATENTS that PROTECT 





R.S.& A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 





Our $books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


Estab. 1869 






























One More Extraordinary Advance in 
Camera Convenience! 


Premograph 


Leaves nothing to guess work — Does away with 
dependence on small view finder, with estimating 
of distances and other little errors of judgment. 

Premograph shows you at all times, just what you 
are getting — it shows you the exact size and pegtica 
which every object will assume in the finished pic- 
ture and it is bound to photograph the view just as 
you see it the instant you turn the exposure key. 

Premograph loads in daylight. Takes Premo 
Film Pack, permitting the removal of one or more 
films at any time, for development, singly or all 
together, in the new Premo Film Pack Tank. 


Premogr: with single achromatic lens, $10.00 
Fee reon No. 2 with double R. R. lens and 

em | attachment, 20.00 
Premograph No. 2 with Zeiss Tessar Anastig- 

mat lens, 50.00 
Premograph No. 2 with Cooke Ser. III lens, 54.00 


Catalogue of this and fifty different Premo styles and 
sizes, at the dealer's, or mailed to any address on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
51 South St. Rochester, N.Y. 























PUT AN UNBREAKABLE 


% Bond Steel Hitching Post 


BEFORE YOUR DOOR 


ua| Write for free book and let us show you why 
no other post made is so neat and attractive 
and so serviceable. It is made of strong 

ressed steel, aluminum finish. No team can 

reak it, it never rusts or looks shabby. This 
ul is the post we’ve been furnishing to the Gov- 
ernment for 12 years for mail box service — the 
only one the Government uses—over 3,300 in 
Chicago alone. It’s the standard hitching post 
in front of th dsof hand: homes, We 
ship direct from the factory at factory prices 
and send you one or as many as you want. 


Write a Postal for Our 

. FREE POST BOOK 

i!!!) WePay the Freight. One Post delivered at your 
lit}, station, $2.50, two for $4.00. Great reduc- 
id 14) tion on club of 6 as freight is no more than for 


| single x> Money back if not satisfied. Send 
draft, P.O.or Express order. Send today for 








the free book of ening post talks and don’t 
buy or set any posts till it comes. Address— 


i 

| 

H BOND STEEL POST CO. 
Adrian, Michigan 
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AMerry Throng Within Mother’s Hearing. The 
Health Merry-Go-Round 
keeps the children fascinated and entertained for hours to- 
gether, at the same time furnishing m hol exercise 
that makes them Strong and sturdy. 

It is a real Merry-Go-Round with a real organ that will play 
anytune. The children do the propelling with an easy forward 
and backward swing that gently exercises every muscle, devel- 
+ the lungs, straightens the back and strengthens the limbs. 

t gives the motion of rowing without the danger of water; 
brings roses to the cheeks; makes appetites keen; keeps the 
Iks away from dust and the perils of the streets ; enables 
to know what company her little ones are keeping; 
makes them popular with their mates. Pays for itself times over 

Many ways. Each Health Merry-Go-Round has four com- 
n le seats. Nota toy for a few days—it will last for years. 

silt Substantially of iron, steel and seasoned hard wood. 

mely painted in black and red. Organ has three tune 
ges and more may be had any time—a good toned instru- 
ment. Hexagonal canopy is ten feet in diameter, neatly made ; 
@ ornament to grounds and shelter from sun and rain. 
father’s invention for his child. Physicians endorse it. To 
See it is to buy it. We makea special offer to parents. 








Write Today for Details About 3 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER @ 
“~~—~-Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. 17, Quincy, Il. 








**T haven’t the faintest idea,’ Paul re- 
sponded as usual. 

“‘ And the others?” 

“ Ditto.” 

“T know Faulk must have been hurt or 
killed or something, and there you sit like a 
dummy and let me do all-the worrying.”’ 

**T don’t know whether he has been or 
not,”’ said Paul aggravatingly, “‘but I'll 
gamble that he gets here—dead or alive.” 

As a matter of fact, at just that psycho- 
logical moment Lieutenant Faulkner was 
entering a telephone booth in a Forty- 
second Street hotel. Oddly enough, he had 
asked for the Stanwood residence in Fifth 
Avenue. 

‘Is Mr. Stanwood in?”’ he inquired. 

‘‘No, sir,” replied a man, evidently a 
servant. 

“Or Miss Stanwood—his sister?” 

“No, sir. They are both out, sir, and 
we don’t know where they are or when they 
will be back.” 

‘Well, will you please tell them when 
they return to come at once to Reverend 
Doctor Hawthorne’s home in Sixty-fifth 
Street?’”’ And he gave the number. 

“‘T doubt, sir, if they can come to-night,”’ 
explained the servant. ‘‘Some important 
family affairs, sir, and ——”’ 

“Oh, yes, they’ll come,” the Lieutenant 
a confidently. ‘‘ You tell them 
that Lieutenant Faulkner—Lieutenant 
Robert E. Lee Faulkner—is waiting for 
them, and they’ll come, all right. Good-by.”’ 


An automobile drew up in front of the 
— station and stop with a blatant 

onk. Mr. Stanwood jumped. Great 
Scott! Had Dan been caught again? He 
peered anxiously out of the door of the 
captain’s office to see who came in. It wes 
a woman—a thin, angular, aristocratic- 
looking woman. 

‘*Elvira!’’ Mr. Stanwood almost shouted. 

He forgot he was a favored prisoner and 
rushed into the outer office. His sister 
turned, amazed, at the sound of her name. 

‘*Well—Fulton!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Go back in that room,’”’ commanded 
the desk-sergeant harshly. ‘‘Any tricks 
like that and you'll go in a cell.” 

Mr. Stanwood meekly sneaked back into 
the captain’s office and stood peering out. 
His sister stopped nonplused. In a cell? 
Her brother? Fulton Stanwood? And 
did the man live who dared to order him 
about like that? 4 

‘I’m a prisoner, Elvira,’’ Mr. Stanwood 
explained humbly. “I hit a policeman. 

at are you doing away up here?’’ 

Miss Stanwood told him tersely. First 
of all there was Marjorie’s elopement with 
Lieutenant Faulkner, which came to her 
knowledge indirectly. Marjorie had con- 
fided in her maid; the maid had told a 
man-servant and the man-servant in- 
formed her. Mr. Stanwood listened as if 
stunned. Then came a detailed descrip- 
tion of the chase in the automobile, from 
Central Park up St. Nicholas Avenue and 
through Tarrytown. 

“Their car broke down within a couple 
of hundred yards of our place in Tarry- 
town,”’ Miss Stanwood went on to say. 
‘‘We had lost sight of them momentarily. 
They got another car somewhere, and were 
just leaving their broken-down car when 
we sighted them. They had picked up 
another man, too—some white-headed, old 
idiot without any hat.” 

Mr. Stanwood gulped hard. 

‘‘Then they simply outran us,” she con- 
tinued. ‘Their car was the best. I’ve 


stopped here to telephone home to see if 
you had been there or had been found.” 

“But it wasn’t Faulkner she eloped 
with,’”’ Mr. Stanwood corrected finally. 
“It was Dan Wilbur.” 

“‘Dan Wilbur? How do you know?” 

“Oh, I know all right.’ 

And then Mr. Stanwood told his story. 
She listened to the end without an inter- 
ruption—an unusual thing for a woman to 
do—and then, severely: 

“*So it would appear that while I was in 
the rear car trying to stop them, you were 
in the front car giving them active assist- 
ance?” 

“It would certainly appear so, Elvira,” 
he acquiesced sadly, 

“Well, don’t you know your own 
daughter? Can’t you see?” 

“Oh, she had on all sorts of veils and 
things, and—and—besides, Elvira, I never 
heard of a man who had enough nerve to 








ask the father of the girl he’s eloping with 
to help. And why should she elope with 
Dan Wilbur?” 
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had every one searching for you, and | 


The Last Suit That 
Stein-Bloch Make 


fits as accurately as the model upon which 
that suit was based. Thisis important to you. 

Good friends have pointed out that 
when Stein-Bloch advertise that they have 
been tailoring 53 years they are not say- 
ing anything that should lead a man to 
buy Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes. These 
good friends forget that Stein-Bloch adver- 
tise ‘53 Years of Knowing How.”’ 

The ‘‘Knowing How’’ is what makes 
the last suit fit as well as the first. It is 
what makes this suit fit you no matter 
whether you live in New York, or Oregon, 
or Louisiana. 

One tailor doesn’t make the suit or 
overcoat. It is the united product of a 
body of tailors, each of whom holds liis 
place because he is the best man at that 
task. When each one has finished his 
special work and the results are assem- 
bled, the suit or overcoat fits because the 
men who made the parts knew what they 
were doing. 

This is modern, economical tailoring. 











Write for ‘Smartness," the photographically 
illustrate - - 
paber 4 PROTOORAPE ated style book mailed free — show 
ing all the new Spring and Summer models. 


STEIN-BLOCH 
Smart Clothes 
SINCE 1854 


NEW YORK 
130-132 Fifth Ave. 





Offices and Shops: 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 






















































In Every Corner.., 
of the House- ' 


are these articles and 
many others, which 
need only the touch of 






Sapolin 





Applies 
easily on 
any surface. 
Dries hard, 
won't soft- 
en, is wash- i 
able and } : 
durable. 







ENAMEL 


to give them that 
Beautiful, Lustrous, 
Porcelain Finish. 


In white and colors. 





Sanitary as 
porcelain, 
















Ge usA; 
Tw 


Wi 25c can will save many dollars: 


at if cans: 


a . 
paint is sold in 25c, 40c. 75¢ 904 tare 


Hardwoods are getting poorer, scarcer and more 
expensive. Have your architect 
specify Sapolin Enamel 
for new or old woodwork 
and walls. A modern, 
ral lg attractive, permanent, 
plo le sanitary finish which 

i i Ol! ibe can be rubbed to a dull 
Ree tighten finish and repolished. 


Soig wherever 








ey — le 1 eo) -) od ee — 1 1 — ee | 3 a 6 Ol tae 
Dept. B, 231 to 235 East 42d Street, New York 


A postal will bring you FREE the interesting romance 
“A Twentieth Century Aladdin’s Lamp.” 






















Bathtub 
Enamel 
makes tubs 










Withstands 
hotand cold 
water. 














































































SENDERS 1 





‘D> 


Ask your re- 
tailer to show 
you the latest 
models of 
**Horse 
Shoe”’ 
Clothes. 





Send us the name 
of your local 
dealer and we'll 
send you Pree of 

a hand- 
some Memoran- 
dum Book. 


If it matters to you what 
impression your clothes 
make, wear The ‘Horse 


Shoe” Brand Three Button 
Sack Suit. 
oa 


Broadway, N.Y. 





Makers of Clothes for Men 














Money Back 


if they fail to bloom 
thi 


is year. We grow 

roses by a method 
peculiarly our own 
—sturdy stems and 
wonderful root- 
development. We 
guarantee them to 
bloomin your gardenthis 
season — or money back. 


12 Quick Blooming Roses $1.00 


Every one a gem for garden culture. 
All thrifty growers and profuse bloomers, 
and all guaranteed to bloom ¢his year. 
Every rose correctly labelled. 
Gruss an Teplitz, dark rich crimson. | “@@ These 12 
Mad. , Clear rosy flesh. rosesdelivered, 
Mad. F. Kruger, soft pink. charges pre- 
Mad. J. Schwartz, flushed pink. paid,on receipt 
Marie Van of $1.00. 














Mrs. B. B. ink. w 
‘s age ne bright ~ 7 = eal id 
ellealey, silvery rose-pink. 
Coraline, deep coral red. endl 
Winter Gem, lovely creamy pink. ke 
» Coppery apricot. 
Maman Cochet, finest pink. - 
Our color - plate “ Floral Ge 
Guide” contains descrip- s 
tions and helpful cultural Ro SES 
directions not only of | ) 
Roses, but hundreds of (@ULV:7V"ssaaum) 
other choice flowers and \ © y 
plants. It is free. Write - BLOOM 
for it to-day. 


Box 90 C, 
West Grove, Pa. 








For freshness, 
purity and reliability, 
Ferry’s Seeds are in a 
= class by themselves. 
Farmers have con- 
fidence in them 
because they know 
they can be relied 
upon. Don’t experi- 
ment with cheap 
ep seeds—your surety 
} lies in buying seeds 
sent out by a con- 
scientious and trust- 
worthy house. 
FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 
for 1908 is FREE. Address 
D.M. Perry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Pat en t Ss Trade- Marks, Designs and 

9 Copyrights. Information freely 
furnished on request. LANGDON MOORE(formerly Examiner U. S. 
Patent Office), Washington Loan and Trust Blig., Washington, D.C. 
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Miss Stanwood was still him 
sternly; Mr. Stanwood d A 

“We ton,” she said in measured 
tones, ‘‘you are, perhaps, the most perfect 
specimen of an idiot I’ve ever met.’ 

“*T believe I am, Elvira.” 

Mr. Stanwood stood helplessly for a 
moment, then suddenly went out to the 
desk-sergeant. 

“T must go downtown,” he began 
authoritatively. 

‘Oh, you must, must you?’”’ sneered the 
sergeant. 

“But listen a moment, sergeant.” 

- And really it was worth listening to. He 
pleaded and threatened, and coaxed and 
raved, and wheedled and swore. It was all 
the same. And finally he told him his real 
name—a magical password in three coun- 
‘tries. The sergeant only smiled insolently. 
Then Mr. Stanwood blew up in one des- 
perate effort. 

“*T didn’t hit that confounded McMartin; 
anyway. Bring him out here and he’ll tell 
you I didn’t.” 

Mr. McMartin came out, fully conscious 
now. 

‘That ain’t the fellow that hit me,”’ he 
rotested. “It was his chaffer. Where is 
e ! ” 

“You see,’ remarked Mr. Stanwood 

— “‘you have no charge against me.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. McMartin broke in. ‘“‘I 
charge you with being an accomplice before 
the fact and after the fact; and attempting 
bribery; and speeding an automobile; and 
threatening an officer; and profanity; and 
—and being a suspicious character. I 
guess them ought to hold you for a while.” 

“Why not add murder and arson and 
the rest of it?’”’ Mr. Stanwood demanded 
savagely. 

“‘Won’t he take money?” asked Miss 
Stanwood timidly. 

“Sergeant, how about a cash bond?” 
asked Mr. Stanwood. 

The sergeant talked it over with Mr. 
McMartin and finally decided that $2000 
would be about right. 

“‘Very good,” commented Mr. Stan- 
wood. When anybody mentioned mone 
he was in his element. He knew that his 
sister usually kept two or three thousand 
dollars in her desk at home for current 
expenses. ‘‘Elvira,” he directed briskly, 
‘““*phone down, have a servant smash your 
desk and bring all the money they find.” 

He was the first officer now, and she was 
only the crew. She went into the telephone 
booth, and a moment later came out 
frankly excited. 

“Lieutenant Faulkner,’’ she began — 
‘‘ Lieutenant Faulkner has just this minute 
left word at the house for you and me to 
come at once to Reveren 
thorne’s in Sixty-fifth Street.” 





STAINS : 
VARN 


This is 
the mark 
to guide you 
in buying 
right 
finishes 
for 
every 
purpose. 
You'll 
see it 
on 
the can. 


April 18, 199 





Enameling 


tints and pure white. 


with little trouble. 


ACME 





or new—wood or metal. 
will be sent free. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT— Life is Worth Living 








QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Var- 
nishes are wonder-workers about 
the home. If there's a surface to be 
finished, there’s an Acme Quality 
specialty to exactly fit the purpose. 
The Acme Quality Text Book on Paints and 
Finishes tells you just what to use and how to 
use it no matter what the work may be—old 
Write for it and it 


Ask the practical painter about Acme Quality 
New Era Paints for the outside of your house. 


ef 


A Bedroom | 


Any woman can produce a 
‘beautiful effect by enameling the 
furniture and woodwork of her 
bedroom to harmonize with the 
decorations and draperies, follow- 
ing any color scheme whatever, 

Neal’s Enamels, Acme Qual- 
ity, produce a smooth lustrous 
porcelain-like finish in all shades 
from rich, dark colors to delicate 
Anyone 
can apply them successfully and 














Doctor Haw- | 


Mr. Stanwood glared at her with lower- | 


ing brows. 

‘Faulkner, eh?” he said coldly. 
course J can’t go.”” He glanced at theclock. 
‘*There is a suburban train down from the 
station over here in ten minutes. You get 
on that train, Elvira, go there, and if 
there’s been no marriage—if it isn’t too 
late—see that there isn’t until I come.” 

Miss Stanwood caught the train, and 
fifteen minutes later took a cab from the 
Grand Central to the Sixty-fifth Street 
address. Just as her cab turned into the 
street from Central Park West she saw an 
automobile draw up in front of Doctor 
Hawthorne’s. She knew that car! A man 
assisted a veiled woman out and they went 
up the steps together. 

Miss Stanwood burst into the drawing- 
room, and every one present, with the ex- 
= of Doctor Hawthorne, ejaculated: 
‘Miss Stanwood!” with varying degrees 
of amazement and anxiety. There was 
Susan, clinging to Paul; and Mr. Wilbur 
with the oddest sort of an expression on 
his face; the veiled lady, an 
startled-looking minister. 


“Tl take c e of this young lady,” 
Miss Stanwood declared authoritatively, 
and she did. “You'll come right into the 


study here, my dear, and remain here until 
your father arrives.” 

Susan turned with a _ broken-hearted 
whimper and Paul gathered her in his arms 
protectingly. After all their trouble, too! 

‘* Where can Faulk be?’’ she asked for the 
thirtieth time. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” Paul 
responded as usual. 

iss Stanwood closed the door on her 
prisoner, then calmly drew forward a chair 
and sat down to wait. Mr. Wilbur stood 
staring at her. There were so many un- 


“ec Of 





| 


the mild, | 





answered questions knocking about in his , 








“4 Garden Like the Japanese! | 


Make the most of limited space, copy nature's irregular out- 
lines, use a few good trees, shrubs and plants, not many poor 
ones, and your home grounds will 4 SS peeees, as those of oe 
4 apanese, wi eir superior gardening 

OUR FREE BOOK aq ** Gardenin oan ns en en 

ELLS apanese,’’ beautifully illustra‘ in col- 

T How an contents most practical — our experi- 
ence in application of Japanese principles to American gardening. 

2 clumps Japanese Iris, two colors, leading varieties. large 
size; 1 Japanese Maple (dwarf), nest leaves, 12 to 18 inches 
high, best variety; 1 Japanese Rose, 

1% feet high, strong, best variety; 1 ONLY $2.00 FOR 7 
clump Japanese variety of Peony, large JAPANESE PLANTS 
size; 1 Japanese species of Berderis 
* Thundergi, strong, 10 inches, 2 years old, bushy, bears red 
berries; 1 clump Japanese Variegated Grass, large size. 

These seven plants, express prepaid, for only $2 to 

any point east of Denver; $2.50 west of Denver and 

to Mexico. Book, ‘‘ Gardening Lessons from the 

Japanese,’’ with each order—or free on application. 


American and Japanese Nursery Co. 
5521 Old Frederick Road, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Elliott’s Seed Offer 


Thousands are taking advantage of this offer, why not 
you? Enclose us stamps or coin to the amount of ten 
cents, which can be deducted from your first order, and 
we will mail you our 1908 Novelty Offer. 


Five Packets Seed Sent with Catalog 


Coxscomb, very ornamental for its comb effect, resem- 
bling the comb of a cock. 
colorings, flowers lasting all summer. Gode' 
delicate tints of crimson rose, makes an attractive annual. 

Sunb te a A 


Phlox, 


Poppies, with their rainbow 
with its 


colors make an attractive 





; its 1 
flower bed. Lastly, Hollyhocks, double and single colors, 
All five packets free, including our 
profusely illustrated catalog. Write to-day. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedsmen 


Grandma's Favorite. 


Established 1845 


213 Fulton St., New York 











Patents of Value paves. 


Skilful and conscientious services. 
BE. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. 


Pamphlet free. | Cement Construction. 





Concrete Publishing Co., 235 Newberry Building, Detroit, 


CEMENT {reose te sean fonts 
$i per year. Sample Copy, 10 cents 


— 











Buy a Copy of 


Get: Rich:-Quick Wallingford 
He did the Widows and Orphans Good 


Cloth $1.50. Illustrated. Atall booksellers or sent postpaid by the publishers. 




















Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia 















































FISH 


> a ; 
the more than any other dish 

her needs careful seasoning. It 

the is rendered more appetizing 
te by the use of 

yer, 

a 

1) LEA& PERRINS 
des SAUCE 

a THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


nd It is a delightful seasoning 
for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish, Salads, etc. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 























“The Straw Without a Flaw” 





“Many Men— Many Minds’’ 


in Straw Hats, as in everything else. There's a “‘ B. & K.’’ 
Straw for every face and every fancy. 

Split, Sennit, Milan, Mackinaw, Bangkok or Leghorn — 
each is the finest of its class if it carries 

THIS LABEL 








Exclusive Styles 
in the Crown or under the Leather 
*B. & K.” Straws have the only genuine style —that 


which is put in 4y Aand. The braids are the glossiest and 
evenest, k hip is admirable and the shapes reflect 
the most advanced American and European fashions. 

For sale by all good hatters. If you cannut find ‘‘B.@&K.”’ 
Straw Hate in your town, write to us for the name of a hatter 
neat you. Beautifully illustrated Fashion Booklet ‘‘H’’ of 
ws FREE. Write for it. 

BLUM & KOCH, 84 to 90 Fifth Ave., New York 

















UR way—from mill to 
you — means that you 
pay only for what you get. 
You pay for well-spun yarn, 
for perfectly-knitted socks ; 
for good wear. It makes 
the old way look foolish. 
There is certainly no sense 
in having your socks come 
to. you through wholesaler 
and retailer, you paying 
their profits, when you can 
be your own wholesaler. 
Enclose $1, give 
your size and 
state colors 
wanted. Brown, 
blue, black or 
gray. 
We will deliver 
7 the 8 pairs, pre- 
paid. Money back is our guarantee. 
Reference: Second National Bank, Reading. 
Lercum Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa. 












































Baseball Players 


Can save about 204% by buying the BLUE 
Trade-Mark athlon goes. wal at Special 
BLUE Prices by Wm. Read & Sons (only). 


Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 
Basket-ball teams, tennis players, ADDRESS, 


symnasts, athletes, {canoeists, READE 
ag Xs, 


1 clubs x 
TRADE MARK 


an 
sold direct, saving the retailer's 
Boston, WA 





Profit. Special terms to captains, 
Managers, clubs and teams. 

















brain that it gave him a headache. He 
knew the elder Miss Stanwood. What did 

have to do with it? Then came an 
awful thought. Gee Whillikens! Was that 
Marjorie Stanwood—that veiled lady — 
and he’d helped her to elope? And he had 
not only helped her—his heart’s desire—to 
elope with another man, but he’d made 
her father help! Oh! Oh-h!° Oh-h-h-h! 
Then his eyes chanced to fall upon Susan 
in Paul’s arms. He blushed for her utter 
shamelessness! That chap couldn’t be the 
bridegroom—he acted more like Susan’s 
husband. And where the deuce was 
Susan’s husband? 

There was a long, tense pause, broken 
only by Susan’s gurgling sobs; then, un- 
cugeeteny. Mr. Fulton Stanwood appeared 
before them in person, hatless and violent. 
He had indu the sergeant to accept a 
personal check as security. 

‘‘Marjorie’s in here,” Miss Stanwood 
told him, quite as a matter of fact. 

“T forbid the—the—this thing,” Mr. 
Stanwood bellowed at them. ‘‘ Where is 
he?” And then his eyes fell upon Mr. 
Wilbur. ‘‘So you did it, eh?’’ he went on 
coldly, insolently. ‘‘You wanted to pay 
your attentions to my daughter. I sup- 
pose that was merely a part of the trick.”’ 

Mr. Wilbur colored slightly. 

“‘I know nothing whatever about all 
this,” he said deliberately. ‘‘I have acted 
in the best of faith throughout, and in this 
rather unfortunate—I may say utterly 
unexpected—development, I proceeded 
blind) to help another man whose name, 
even, I don’t know. I dare say,” he went 
on impersonally, ‘‘he will be glad to speak 
for himself, now.’ 

Paul disengaged himself from Susan’s 
clinging arms and stood forward. 

‘‘T’m responsible for all of this—so far,”’ 
he said curtly. ‘‘Mr. Wilbur is not to 
blame for anything that has happened.” 

‘‘Who the deuce are you ?”’ Mr. Stan- 
wood blazed. 

‘‘Lieutenant Rowland, U. S. A.,’”’ was 
the reply. ‘‘Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie 
Harwell Rowland.” 

Mr. Stanwood passed one hand across a 
bewildered brow. 

‘“‘Were you going to marry her?’ he 
inquired. 

‘Fortunately, I am already married to 
the most charming woman in the world,” 
replied Paul, and Susan shot a quick, im- 
ploring glance at Mr. Wilbur. ‘‘I was 
acting for another man.” 

‘‘Faulkner, eh?” 

‘Lieutenant Faulkner, yes.” 

‘*Well, where is he ?” 

And just at that moment Lieutenant 
Faulkner stood in the doorway. 

“There he is now!” exclaimed every 
person in the room, in chorus. 

ss _ I didn’t keep you waiting,’’ re- 
marked the Lieutenant cheerfully. 

Mr. Stanwood turned upon him fiercely. 

“‘Oh, it’s you, is it?” he thundered. 
‘‘You young—you—you ——!” 

Lieutenant Faulkner stood perfectly 
still, smiling. 

“T’ll ask that you don’t express your 
opinion of me here,” he said easily. 
‘“There’s a minister present.” 


xX 


IEUTENANT FAULKNER pees the 
game according to the rules, trump 
for trump, so long as the rules seemed to 
cover adequately the particular conditions 
to which they were applied. But he was 
liable to introduce a dazzling variation 
at any moment; finesse a five-spot, for 
instance, while the other players looked on 
with their mouths open. Now there was 
a calm self-possession and cheerfulness 
about him that irritated Mr. Stanwood to a 
superlative degree, and at last: 

‘*Well, Mr. Stanwood, what are you 
going to do about it?” 

‘“‘Do about it?” raged Mr. Stanwood. 
‘‘T’ll never allow this marriage —that’s one 
thing certain.” 

“Your daughter, I believe, is twenty- 
two years old and I am thirty,’”’ the Lieu- 
tenant went on. ‘Just how would you 
prevent it?” 

“I'd prevent it by—by—er’’—and he 
hesitated. ‘‘I’d prevent it by—er—I’d 
cut her off without a cent, sir.”’ 

Lieutenant Faulkner nodded. 

‘Very well,” he said. ‘‘And then?” 

**I’d disown her.” 


” and suddenly Mr. Stan- 
wood grew a calm. ‘‘She shall 
choose between us, here and now. Open 
that door, Elvira, and let Marjorie out.” 
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t on Your 
» One employee with an 
Ajax Chemical Fire Engine can do far more 
effective work than the best City Fire Department 
a Even in New York 
City, where the best equipped Fire Department in 
the World is at everybody's doors, John Wana- 
maker, R. H. Macy & Co., H. B. Claflin & Co., 
Stern Bros., etc., etc.,—occupying buildings of 
“*fire-proof’’ construction, and equipped with 
automatic sprinklers—have purchased the . 
Many fires have occurred in buildings of this class 
which have been extinguished by the Ajax. 
_Chemical Fire Engines are used by nearly every 
Fire Department in the World, and a majority of all 
fires put out by Fire Departments throughout the 
United States and Canada are extinguished with 
Chemical Fire Apparatus. Starting with Albany, 
N. Y., where in the last two years 90% of the fires 
have been extinguished in this manner, right down 
the list of cities to Winnipeg, Canada, where the 
record is 70@ for the last 14 years. 


We are the first concern to build a Chemical Fire 
Engine suitable for private use— Factories, Stores, 
Country Estates, etc.,— which can be sold at a cost 
which is not prohibitive to these classes. The Ajax 
is just like the Fire Department Chemical Engines, 
except that it is built so as to be practicable for pri- 
vate use, both inside and outside the building to be 
protected. These changes have enabled us to build 
for this particular field the Ajax Chemical Fire 
Engine, the cost of which is low, and the efficiency 


AVE “Your Own Pire 
é H Own Premises.’’ 


and capacity of which are practically the same as 
that of the very expensive Fire Department 
Chemical Engines. 

The success of the Ajax has been phe- 
nomenal. The Standard Oil Co., U.S 
Steel Corporation, U. S. Government, 
Jamestown Exposition, etc., are 
among our customers. 


The Ajax 


**Your Own Fire 











FIRE FIGHTING 
EFFICIENCY 
EQUAL TO 


S000 PAILS OF 


WATER 


What the Ajax Does: 


1. Throws a powerful chem- 
ical stream 80 feet. 

2. Has 50 gallons capacity — 
equivalent to over 4000 gals. of 
waterin extinguishingeffect on afire. 
3. Saves water damage—very often 

the biggest part of a fire loss. 
4. The carbonic acid gas generated 
spreads over a wide area, often getting 
where hose streams cannot obtain, and will 
extinguish a concealed fire in places where 


the water itself cannot reach. 


Chemical Fire Engine 


Department on Your Own Premises”’ 


€ 5. It is a powerful fire fighting machine—not merely the 
‘ same as an ordinary hose stream or a few gallons of water, 


7. Has the 
by twenty men 


af 


he 





but the equivalent of gooo pails of water thrown one after 
another on a fire. 

6. Will readily extinguish oil, paint, celluloid, rubber, 
alcohol, naphtha, turpentine, tar and other fires which cannot 
be extinguished by water. 


same effect on a fire that would be produced 
each playing the stream of a standard three- 


gallon extinguisher, 

8. Saves the important minutes of time taken in waiting 
for your local Fire Department. i 
or three minutes in fighting a fire can only be fully realized 


The value of the first two 


by those who have gone through the experience. 








FREE TRIAL OFFER 








V 


Write now for Cata- 
logue, Price, etc. 





E will send you the Ajax on approval for 30 days’ free trial. We will 
prepay freight charges, and if the Ajaa is not entirely satisfactory, 
you may return the machine at our expense, and the test will cost you 
nothing. This will give you an opportunity to build a big test fire, and 
note how easily the Ajaa wil extinguish it. 


Ajax Fire Engine Company 


95-97 Liberty St. 
New York City 














The Simple 
Case of 


rSUSAN> 


By Jacques Futrelle 


Did you read the enchant- 
ing little story, —running 
serially in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST—of the 
Susan who hadn't the cour- 
age? It can now be obtained 
in book form, attractively 
bound in ornamental cloth, 
with frontispiece in colors. A 
story full of life and humor. 


At all booksellers, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.25 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


























34 West 33d St. New York 
SSSSSSSSA. e 
SSS. T | B th 
Sc le your bathroom 
o> —SSSS5 and kitchen walls with the only PERFECT 
>" SS metallic imitation of PORCELAIN tile— 


S- TILING 


Trade-Mark 
Cost only one-fifth. Lasts lifetime. Germ, 
Fire, Waterproof. Ask dealer for booklet, 
or write the manufacturers, WN. 


Coburn, Dodge Co., 41 Cherry St., N. § 





THE HISTORY OF THE TALMUD 


By DR. MICHAEL L. RODEINSON 
2 volumes bound in one. Price $6.50. 
New Talmud Publishing Co., Colonial Building, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Prospectus. 


A MONEY MAKER acents 


THE APOLLO LAWN SWEEPER 

Something new. Sweeps lawns, walks, etc., like carpet sweeper 
sweeps carpets. Gathers up cut , leaves, sticks, paper, all 
litter. A boy does work of three men with rakes. 
watch it. Show twelve, sell ten. Agents’ Profits 
sive territory. No experience required. 

Write Today for Territory and Sales Plan. 

THE GREENE MPFG.CO., Dept.0, Springfield, Ohio 


People stop to 
Exelu- 








Everything a Catholic 


should know— is told: 
Every question a Catholic may 
ask —is answered in 


The Manual 
of Prayers 


— the prayer- book 
which Cardinal 
Gibbons “urges 
all Catholics to 
use.” 
















Ma nual 
p, of It is more than a 
rayers prayer-book —it is 
a a concise Catholic 
cyclopedia. Com 
prises every practice, 
rite, ritual, precept, 


faith, hymn and 
psalm, together Za (+ y aaa 
with the Stations 
of the Cross, In 
troits, Collects, Epistles and Gospels, and 
Post Communions for all Sundays and prin 
cipal feasts of the year. Every phase of 
human life covered — from Baptism to the 
Last Sacrament. The 
plain type fur those with poor eyesight. 
Very convenient in size, bound in Turkey + 
Morocco, limp back, gold title, blind , ~ 
bands on back, round corners, red un- , rn 
der gold edges. Sent for 5 days’ , a oe 
examination. (See Coupon.' yy gery % 


FREE —Interesting 32- + “phi 


page brochure, < gh » 
including Archbishop Carroll's ot R 
. 
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The Man Who 
Gets the Fat 
Pay Envelope 


The fellow who gets big pay is the 
one who does the directing, who under 
stands his work because he’s trained. 

To learn how you can acquire this 
training, how you can advance, how 
youcan direct, how youcan earn more 
money, how you can foréver ieave be- 
hind:you the army of underpaid men, 
how youcan becomean expert in your 
chosen line of work —all without leav- 
ing home or losing a day’s pay, and 
without having to buy a single book, 
mark the attached coupon and mail it. 

During January 607 students volun- 
tarily reported higher pay and ot 
motions as a direct result of the I.C.S. 
training. There’s a similar record 
every month. 

Bethemanthatdirects. Yourcareer 
is in your ownhands. Lead off by mark- 
ing and mailing the coupon NOW. 





Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position be- 
fore which L have marked 


8 


Show 
Window 


Writer 






































Deposit your idle funds 
here pending permanent 
investment. the advan- 
tages offered are— 
Unquestioned safety 
and 4% interest, 
compounded semi-annually. 
Write to-day for Booklet Cc, 
our c 
banking by mail system. 
Capital and Profits, $2,900,000 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











e Write us regarding re- 

oving est duced ratesandthrough 

cars for shipment of 

household effects to and from Western States. Modern storage 

warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. Address 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 

215 P Dearborn &t., Chicago. 29 P Broadway, New York 





‘‘Now, just a moment, please,” Lieu- 
tenant er requested. ‘‘This may be 
the last o ity I shall ever have to 
hold a conversation with you, and I 
wouldn’t miss it for worlds. As I under- 
stand it, your only valid objection to me 
is that I haven’t any money?” 

“No, that is not all,” and Mr. Stanwood 
glared belligerently into the young man’s 
eyes. ‘‘I don’t like your impertinence; I 
don’t like your style; I don’t like your 
methods.”’ 

‘‘Just as you wouldn’t like the methods 
of the man who defeated you in Wall Street, 
supposing such a thing possible,” supple- 
mented the Lieutenant. ‘‘Well, say it is 
my lack of money, because it would be 
manifestly unfair to you to compare pedi- 
grees. ow, we don’t care, either one of 
us, for your money. Do you understand?” 

Stanwood began to sputter and 
spout again. 

“You may take it and build a bonfire 
with it,” the Lieutenant went on deliber- 
ately. ‘‘Kick your mansions into East 
River, sink your yacht, wreck your rail- 
roads, dig up your estates, burn your office 
buildings, light your pipe with your bonds, 
and melt up your gold reserve and feed 
it to the cat. It may surprise you to know 
that money isn’t everything to everybody. 
I love your daughter—not your fortune — 
and she loves me. From the moment I 
knew she loved me you never had a chance; 
as I told you, I asked you for her hand as a 
personal favor to you. Now I trust we 
understand each other; that’s all I have 
to say.” 

There was a long, heart-breaking silence. 
Mr. Wilbur said not a word. e was a 
well-bred gentleman, trimmed to pattern, 
with the raw edges turned under and sewed. 
From a refuge in her husband’s arms Susan 
taunted him with her eyes. Mr. Stanwood 
reluctantly admitted to himself that at 
last he had found one man whom neither 
mere money nor bluster would awe. 

‘Elvira, let Marjorie come out,’ he 
commanded. 

And then Lieutenant Faulkner finessed 
his five-spot. 

‘‘She’s not in there,’ he remarked 
pleasantly. ‘‘She’s waiting for me outside 
in an automobile. We were married two 
hours ago.” 

‘‘Married? Already?” Mr. Stanwood 
blurted. The others echoed the exclama- 
tion. 

‘You see,’’ Lieutenant Faulkner ex- 
plained, ‘‘the elopement plans were, of 
necessity, made known to my—my wije’s 
maid, and she betrayed us. I found it out 
just in time to send another maid along, 

eavily veiled, to fulfill those plans, and 
while that was being done Marjorie and I 


| were married, for fear there would be an 
| accident, or somethi 


. I imagine that’s 
the maid you have in that room.” 

. And it was. Mr. Fulton Stanwood, 
knight errant, gazed full into the eyes of 
his comrade in adventure, Mr. Wilbur, and 
they both blushed. And, of course, every- 
thing ended happily. Marjorie—Mrs. 
Lieutenant Robert E. Lee Faulkner — 
appeared before her father; and that man 
who can resist the mute appeal of soft, 
brown eyes, and the caress of round, white 
arms, and the Y paper of red, rosebud 
lips, is no sort of a man at all. Mr. Stan- 
wood was a man, a red-blooded, vital, 
human being. What could he do? 

Half an hour passed. 

‘You folks had all better run over to the 
house with us and have a sort of wedding 
supper, I suppose,” said Stanwood at last. 

*‘Is that an invitation?” inquired Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner meaningly. 

‘*Yes, confound it,” said Mr. Stanwood 
shortly. ‘‘I suppose I’ll have to have it 
engraved and send it to you by a liveried 
messenger?” 

“Ok, that isn’t necessary,’ and Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner laughed happily. 

Mr. Wilbur met Susan at an afternoon 


tea. 

‘‘Silly blunder I made,’ he told her. 
‘You know, I thought all along that 
Faulkner chap was your husband.” 

Wid f Dan Wilbur!’’ Susan exclaimed 
demurely. ‘‘Where did you get such an 
idea as that?” 

‘‘I don’t know, you know,” he confessed. 
‘Stupid of me, wasn’t it?” 

And on her way home Susan paused to 
— a telegram to her aunt in Philadel- 

a: 


‘‘Everything is all right. Faulk won.” 
And, of course, she was to blame for it all. 


(THE END) 
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Our Dealer in Your Town Will Take Your Order 


We Will Make This Suit 
to Your Measure for $25 


Read our guarantee: If this suit when made for you and delivered by our lea 
dealer, who will take your measure, is not in every particular—in style, fit, work. | 
manship and materials —exactly as rc 















O f we will gladly return your money. \ 
neo The Great Western Tailoring System is founded Bo 
Our on this idea of perfect satisfaction to patrons, orb 
Special This method has proved its correctness by the ws 
enormous growth of our business. Our work js 
Styles original, exclusive and, in every respect, that of { 





experts. Our resources enable us to tum 


out work superior to very much higher 4 ¥ 


priced tailoring. 

Our local dealer will show you hun. # 
dreds of patterns to pick from. Whether Lea 
your taste is conservative or inclined to on 
extremes of fashion, you cannot fail to be by 
pleased. Prices are right—$18 to $40, = 

Write for fashion plates showing this ny 
season's correct styles— they are free— me 

$ 


and if you don’t know our dealer in your eS 
town, ask us. Write us now, while you rea: 
think about it. 


No. 534—The WESTERN (our exclusive creation) 
3-button sack with extra long lapels— pointed slant- 
ing pockets — with button holes in all flaps— $25. 








DEALERS WANTED —We want a merchant or a 
responsible individual to sell our made-to-measure cloth- 
ing in every town where we are not yet represented, 


(reat Western Tailoring Co., Chicago 


W. D. SCHMIDT, President 






























SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 
FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
W.L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than any other 
manufacturer in the world, because they 
hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and 
I are of greater value than any other shoes. “ea 
W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be ‘ 

a ay at any price. C 
t@ CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Subst 
the best shoe dealers every where. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the world. Illustrated catalogue 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 163 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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Meilink’s Home Safe|— = 

A perfect safe and made for the home (or small office). Just.as fire hom 

proof asa big safe, in fact, lined with amuch better filling —our ble, f 

Asbestos filling —which enables us to guarantee what no other sale quire 

(large or sonal} cals, viz.: Against the common difficulties of interior = 

dampness, rusted bolt-work andswollen walls, Doublesteel walledand pore 
fitted withthe very highest grade combination lock (allbrass). Soldfor 


$Qand Fi P f Documents Safe From Fire 
up ire-F roo | wate and Thieves 
Elegantly finished, adapted for any room; 30,000 in use ; cheaper 
protection than fire insurance. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue — 50 Pages 
Showing entire new line 21different styles House, Office and W all Safes. v 
Meilink Manufacturing Co., 103 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio dat 
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Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence at 


Cheaper than wood, com- 
bae% bining strength and art. 





ROSSMAN LAWN FENCE 


(STEEL and IRON) 











bi the st th of t pos 

wall with the beauty of a hedge. More ro ne ly HW i 
ey ae oe Hi] Free Catalog. Address - 
Sleeth-Brook & Seaman Co. ya, The Ward Fence Co. Ci 

253 Broadway, New York City. Box 635, Decatur, Ind. Fo 

on 

CHOOSE YOUR EMBLEM SO THAT YOU CAN TELL YOUR BRUSH Ru 


Emblem on brush is also on the ye//ow box which protects and guarantees. Made under American sanitary 
conditions; with curved handle, and hole in handle so it can dry on hook in your own place. 2 

Best bristles trimmed to fit and clean between teeth—the dentists’ battleground. 
By mail or at dealers. Adults’ 35 cents. Youths’ 25 cents. 
Children’s 25 cents. 












Send for 
our free booklet, ct Lae Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine Street, Florence, Mas. 
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g0 Look for GARTER on the Keg 
f 


Scale or Check 





‘4 
Paint your home with pure. white lead, 
colored at time of painting—it’s the only 
economical—the only right way to paint. 
The easiest way to know pure white lead 
is to look for CARTER on the keg. 
Prove Carter pure this way — 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure oO 


WhiteLead 


“Place a piece of Carter Strictly Pure White 
Lead about the size of a pin head on a match 4% 
inch from the head and light the match. Hold 
one or two lighted matches in the other hand 
directly under the lead. It will quickly reduce 
to small globules of metallic lead, which can be 
easily seen on close inspection. ‘White Lead’ 
that is adulterated in the least cannot be reduced 
in this or any way, and is unfit for use.” 

While Carter costs a trifle more than ordinary 
leads, its cost per square yards covered and per 
years’ wear is lowest. 

Send for free book, “‘ Pure Paint,”’ (with six 
modern color schemes), and know why. If we have 
reasonable arguments you want to know them, 

Carter is sold by all reliable dealers, 


CARTER Kegs Contain Full 
Weight of White Lead 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
Factories: W. P. Station 10, Chicago 
yA Chicago—Omaha a 


To Be Sure It’s Pure 
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Die in open 
air seeking 
water 


Gets Them All 


Has _ cleaned 
— out the worst 
infested ‘‘rat- 
holes.’" Rats 
and mice leave 
choicest food and 
grain for it. Dry, 
clean; never 
leaves a mark. 


Rat 
Bis=-Kit 


All Druggists—15 cts, a box. 
If yours hasn't it, send us 25 cents for 
one box or 60 cents for three boxes, 
+ express prepaid. 

Also ask your druggist 
| for Yankee Roach Powder 
» orsend us 25 cts. ; we'll mail 
directto you. ‘* Never fails.’’ 
The Rat Biscuit Co., 
10 N. Limestone St. 

Springfield, O. 





Packed in boxes, ready for use. 





Make Your Own CONCRETE BLOCKS 
Save dealers’ and manufacturers’ profits. Big 
saving in cost. Sand, Portland Cement, 
and water only materials required. No 
experience necessary. We furnish 
complete instructions and a simple, 
rapid outfit for $33.26 and up. Build- 
ings erected are handsome, dura- 
ble, fire-proof, frost-proof and re- 
quire neither painting nor repairs. 
This isan opportunity toown your 
own home at small cost. Investi- 
og Concrete machinery catalo 


z 
THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 










PALLISER’S 
? UP-TO-DATE 
jaunts HOUSE PLANS 


We have just published a new book, containing 150 up-to- 
date plans of houses costing from $500 to $18,000, which 
anyone thinking of building a house should have if they wish 
to save money and also get the latest and best ideas of a 
practical architect. It also gives prices of working plans 
at about half the regular prices, and many hints and helps 
to all who desire to build. 160 large octavo pages. Price, 
Paper cover, $1.00; bound in cloth, $1.50. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, to any address on receipt of price. Address 

J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Company, 57 G Rose Street, New York. 








Cheap and Reliable Water Supply 

or irrigation, mining and on the farm. If there's a stream 

on your ground install a NIAGARA H ULIC 

RAM rite for catalogue A D, and estimate. We 

urnish towers and tanks. 

P ieara Hydraulic Engine Company 
Nassau St., New York. Factory : Chester, Pa. 


ee 









‘“*DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size 4% x % in. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- 
fasten, can’trust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 


refunded if returned in 10 days. 2 nickel plated 20c., 
2 gold plated 30¢. At haberdashers, or, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 

D. 8S. CLAMP 


CO., Met. Bldg., New York City. 








(Concluded from Page 15) 


“Then I grabbed that farmer and began 
to recite facts about his career, while the 
boys spit on their hands and took hold of 
shovels. It looked like uncle farmer would 
lead an upright life for some time, but he 
begged and hollered and plead, so the fel- 
lows loosed him from the position where 
we could best apply shovels, and he ex- 
plained that he didn’t go for to do all this 
when he started, and we let him up. 

**He rose to his feet and apologized to 
us, singly and collectively, and then he 
says, ‘ Now I’ll just get little Pettie and ride 
fe along home,’ and he began to holler, 
‘Pettie! ettiel Pettiel’ and all that 
come was old Hank, who looked him 
straight in the face. 

‘** Well, what has become of the durn little 
coyote?’ says everybody, and then it just 
occurred to me that I knew, so I went back 
to where I had seen little Pettie grab old 
Hank by the nose, and, sure enough, there 
was a lovely little black tail! 

“‘T brought it down to the rancher and I 
said, ‘Little Pettie has departed, but he, 
she or it leaves this for you as a souvenir.’ 

“The rancher says, ‘Gosh ay as 
if he couldn’t believe his eyes. I held up 
the tail, and I asked Hank: 

“** Here, little Hanky-Panky, did it eat 
the rest of little Pettie?’ and Hank looked 
at the tail and slouched off, with a kind of 
long and non-complaining squeal. 

“** Well,’ says the Boss, brisk, ‘if we find 
any more of little Pettie we’ll send it down 
to you, but I guess that’s all you can collect 
of him now.’ 

‘** Well, darnation!’ said the farmer, and 
he brushed off the dust and dirt of his 
hands on his trousers’ leg. ‘Well, say,’ 
says he, ‘I don’t know whether to weep or 
to yell Hosanna! As for me, personally,’ 
he said, ‘that cussed little dog has nigh 
chewed my fingers off,’ and he showed us 
all kinds of bites on his fingers; ‘but,’ he 
says, ‘on the other hand, it’s my wife’s pet, 
and every time one of the children lets it- 
self get bit by it, why, their mother raises 
sin with them for tormentin’ it. If I had 
a good lie ready I wouldn’t weep one bit. 
But the circumstances and hullabaloos and 
waterfalls and geysers I have seen in the 
last twenty minutes have left my mind 
running in streaks.’ 

“We all looked at one another. We 
couldn’t think of anything, so we shook 
our heads. 

‘** Well,’ said he, ‘perhaps by the time I 
et home I will be able to explain how little 
ettie separated himself from this,’ and he 

twirled the last remains. ‘Perhaps I can,’ 
he said. ‘I don’t bear you boys the slightest 
grudge nomore. Ican’t. I set this dog on 
ae pi et a oy and I can’t pretend to 

at allsorry that your pig et him up.’ He 
shook his head again, and fixed his hat on. 


“**Well,’ says he, ‘matrimony is the 
mother of invention. I reckon I’ll get out 
of it somehow. Good-by, boys!’ And he 


took one more look at Pettie’s tail and put 
it in his pocket. ‘If po heey Se ener to 
me you will know who it is by that,’ said he. 
‘* As for the rest of us, we enjoyed our- 
selves figuring on just what that rancher 
could explain. You can bring home a dog 
and say its tail has been cut off someway, 
but to bring home a tail and say the dog 
has been cut off someway is a hard propo- 
sition to work on the female mind that has 
lived on a ranch twenty years or so.” 


Division of Labor 


“(\NE time,” said Secretary Taft to 
some newspaper men not long ago, 
“three ministers wanted to cross the 
Mississippi River to attend a revival at a 
lace which boasted of no regular ferry. 
rother Syles and Brother Beamish were 
fine specimens of a least two 
hundred pounds apiece—but their com- 
panion was a mite of a man weighing 
scarcely one hundred and twenty-five. 
They got a boatman to take them over, 
but in midstream a severe thunder-shower 
came up and the waves threatened to 
capsize the boat. 

‘Brother Syles,’ said Brother Beamish, 

‘I think we had better join in prayer.’ 
pica 3" wow though?’ shouted the boat- 
man. ‘Wall, I say you don’t! You two 
big ones come here an’ lend a hand at the 

oars—an’ let the skinny fellow pray.’”’ 


HOHANKTON, PET: | 
TIE AND OTHERS 


| 
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She RAZOR PERFECT 


Perfect in form, balance, and finish, as well asin every quality 
that perfect tempering can produce, The Carbo 

Magnetic Razor will give you a perfect shave. 
It’s the ideal antidote to those shaving vexa- 
tions—pulling, scratching and burning. 


No New Blades—No Annual Tax. 
One Razor Lasts a Lifetime. 





Write for booklet, ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,’’ stating your dealer's 
name,and whether or not he handles the Carbo Magnetic 
Razor :—We will then arrange so that you can test one for 30 
days without obligation on your part to purchase. 








Hollow Ground | Set of two in 
as illustrated leather case 
$2.50 $5.50 











NO HONING| 





Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 443-444 Broadway, New York 






~ Mégsetic 


4~ RAZOR | 








Double concave] Carbo-Magnetic 
for heavy beards Strop 
$3.00 $1.00 




















lies as flat as a coin. 


the needle of a compass. 





FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 





Whatever the position of the legs — crossed, walking, standing —the BRIGHTON Garter 


No metal parts touch the skin or clothing. Hence, irritation of the leg is impossible. 
No pulling or tearing of the sock. The patented fiat swivel ciasp is as responsive as 


No detaching of the garter. The grip will not let go unless you deliberately undo it. 


BRIGHTON FLAT CLASP GARTERS 


are made of pure silk web in all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects 
Price 25 Cents a Pair, at your dealer's or sent direct on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept. ‘‘N,”’ Phiiadeiphia. 


Makers of ** Brighton "’ Elastic and Leather Garters and ‘‘ Pioneer ’* Suspenders. 








A Competitive Hearing, 
— Side by Side,— 
and— Nothing More! 


For this reason we send All 
Wing Pianos on Trial 


We buy for each piano a Railroad ticket and 
send one of any style to you—freely and free.— 
BECAUSE you have an ear for music — you know 
what pleases your ear—and we know that the 
WING PIANO simply overflows with music. 


The Wing Tone 


As a result of 40 years of study our larger sized 
pianos are made to produce a maximum of reso- 
nance and depth of tone, Now in this respect we 
will freely match them against any piano at twice 
the price we charge. 

Tens of thousands of WING PIANOS have been 
shipped on trial to homes from Maine to California, 
and pubcnased after trial. 

The WING PIANO was established 3 years after 
the Civil War (1868) and has made a vast success. 


You Need These Books 
THEY ARE FREE 


We send two good books — not mere catalogues. 
One “ The Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos,” is a complete Reference Book on the Piano 
subject. Technical descriptions—but in plain 
language —illustrates how all pianos are made 
— History of the Piano with large Lithographed 
pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS— Differ- 
ence between excellent materials and labor and 
cheap substitutes.— Reveals agents’ methods, etc. 
An extra large and very handsomely illustrated 
hook of 162 pages. Instructive to every member of 
the household. 

THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 
writing for 12 years. 

Write for the books and Wing Catalogue at 
once or fill in the Coupon. Cut or tear it out and 
mail to us now while you think of it (and while 
you have the coupon). You will be under no 
obligations whatever. 


WING & SON 


Wing Building, 361-383 West 13th St., New York 





THE WING PIANO—FOR 40 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO 


WING PIANOS 


Ask a Hearing 





Ales a 
“so 29 Othe, Siy/. 
ILVles 





We refuse to sell through dealers 
THEIR PROFITS would double the price of 
the WING PIANO without any advantage to the 
purchaser. BUY without the dealers’ profits ! 
You are under no more obligation to keep the 
piano than if you were examining it at our fac- 
tory. We pay the freight back if not accepted. 
You Save from $75 to $200 
when you by a WING PIANO; for you / 
buy direct—absolutely.—You pay the cost ¢ 
of building it with only one moderate - 
profit added. : 
With railroads everywhere—and 
business of all kinds done by mail—the . 
piano dealer or agent is now ummec- - 
essary, Asthe cheap kinds costless / WING 
than half, the dealers “talk-up” & SON 
and push the cheap pianos—but / 
often call them high grade. : 361-383 
W. 13th St. 
New York 
Send to the 


41,000 American Homes / 
name and ad- 


have been made happy in the 
use of the WING PIANO. 
dress writen 
below the’ Book 


of Complete In- 
JSormation About 


They are recommended by 
Governors, Music Teach- 
ers, Judges, Luxurious 
City Hotels, prominent 
Orchestra Leaders. 


= SPDs 





Our catalogue gives Pianos,” “Story 
names and addresses. Fag one : cata- 
withoul any 
Very Easy con a ae 
st o gation on 
Payments wel ars 
Accepted 


and old pianos 
and organs 
taken in part 
exchange. 
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I Want to See a Piano 
——in Every Home— 


I am going to make 

such a liberal offer, 

one that takes so lit- 

tle money to,accept, 

that anyone can now 

have a beautiful, 

high-grade Piano in 
their own home. 

How can I do this? 

By giving you the jobbers’ 

and retailers’ profits, (no 

dealer handles this Piano) 

by selling you the 

Doylemarx Piano 

right from the fac- 

tory with only the 

very smallest man- 

ufacturing profit 

added to the factory 

cost! In this way 


i CAN SAVE YOU TWO PROFITS 


on your Piano, and give you almost your own time to pay 
for i. I do not even ask any deposit when the Piano is 
shipped. Try it in your own home, and if it pleases, send 
me a few dollars a month to suit your convenience. 

I absolutely guarantee the yiemarx. It is the result 
of 48 years of study and work by practical Piano experts. 
Its tone is rich and resonant, its action responsive and durable, 
its case artistic and beautiful 


A Year's Free Trial — To show you my faith in 


I guarantee absolutely that it will please and satisfy you, 
or I will take it back within a year if you wish, and give 
you another Piano. Can anything be fairer? 


STOOL and SCARF FREE.— I want you to have my illus- 
trated book on Pianos. I want you to see why Doylemarx 
Pianos are superior, and to understand how, by selling direct, 
I save you a large share of the usual price of a Piano. Write 
for this book and learn how to get a stool, scarf and Piano music 

. Remember we sell on easy terms, we prepay freight 
and absolutely guarantee satisfaction. Write me personally, 


M. DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager. 


D. S. ANDRUS & CO. 
113 B Baldwin Street, Elmira, N.Y. 








Your old Piano or Organ taken in part payment. 
a. Established 1880. J 








WE CAN TBACH YOU TO DRAW 
If You Have Natural Talent for This Work 
Experts Earn Good Money 
We have successfully taught drawing 
by correspondence since 1898. Practi- 
cal, personad instruction. Experienced teachers. 
Art Director educated in Europe. Su | students 
everywhere. Illustrated Year Book /ree. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
T 207 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





A Financial Reference Book 


For the Handliag and Investment of Money 
IT TELLS YOU HOW and WHY 
A Few of the Subjects Vital to All the People 
Management of Bank \ Bankers—Thousands have 
count, Purchased and Indorsed 
National Bank and Cur- 
rency System. 
Proper Life Insurance. 
Procedure in Le- 
faultof Payment of Notes 
and other Securities. 


a4, 


‘hem. 
Business Men—a Time 
Sav 


er. 

Clergymen—That His 
Word by Advice may be 
Valuable. 

a Parmer— Protects His 

of Moneyed Interests. 

Securities— Good and | Instructor and &tudent— 
Bad Points. A Concentrated Refer- 
ence Book. 

Lawyer — For Handling 
Trusts. 

Office Men anc Bank Clerk 
—Aids Advancement. 

Business Meth - 

ods of Handling Money. 

Ratlroad Men —The Fi- 
nance of Transportation. 

Wage-Earners—- Protects 





Selection of R. R. Securi- 
ties and Industrials. 

Street Ry. Present and 
Future Prospects. 


Stocks — Manipulating, 
Watering, Panics— 
Bucket Shop Evils, Mar- 
ginal Accounts, Stock 
Exchange Rules. 

Minority — 


Savings. 
Women — Eliminates 
Masculine Advice. 
are devoted to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of money and its investment, giving a wonderfully 
lucid idea of the A BC's of Fortune Buil os. The book 
gives many valuable suggestions for the Care of Money, 
vestments. Mr. Rollins is remarkably 
well fitted for this task, having had years of experience 
in Banking and the handling of investments, and is in 
daily touch with the financial conditions of the country. 
We will send you a copy of “* Invest- 
ments,’’436 pages bound in cloth, for $2.00, postpaid. 
After careful inspection, unless you are convinced 
that the book will be of daily service to you 
r it and we will refund your money. 
Send $2.00 by money-order or draft to-day 
and lose no time in taking advantage of 
this valuable offer, or send for circular 
fully describing it. 


SOUTHGATE BOOK CO. 
Southgate Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Liability. 
Several 





y 
Investments,” 
to be sent prepaid. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


have no time to write A the second, 
so we just dash down ‘8/2,’ with an in- 
clined line between the figures.” 

The crowd drew a long, simultaneous 
breath of satisfaction. Their unwavering 
admiration of Tom Pitts’ business genius 
was being justified. 

“Now, before you begin the letter, write 
at the top, and underscore it with two 
lines, ‘without prejudice,’ and it won’t do 
any harm if you inclose the phrase in quo- 
tation marks. It throws an air of learn- 
ing over the sheet.” 

he schoolmaster’s wrinkled brow cor- 
rugated more intensely. The new-fangled 
date had marked the limit of his learning. 
The ‘‘witkout prejudice” went beyond its 
boundaries. He looked up helplessly at the 
dictator. 

‘‘When you write ‘without prejudice’ 
in a letter,” explained Tom Pitts with a 
smile, ‘‘nothing stated in that communica- 
tion can be used against you. It’s a legal 
method of giving away your cake and 
keeping it. The contents of the letter can- 
not be read out in court.” 

The crowd were so interested in this 
verbal weapon, of which heretofore they 
had never heard, that for the moment they 
forgot either to drink or smoke, 

*“What did I tell ’ee, old man?” cried 
one with enthusiasm. ‘‘Didn’t I say, 
‘You wait till Tom Pitts comes’? Didn’t 
I say that?” he appealed to the rest, who 
nodded. 

‘We all said it,” amended one. 

‘Go on, schoolmaster,’’ commanded 
Tom, unmoved by the compliment he had 
received. ‘‘‘Gentlemen: Yours of the 
pr Haag ultimo to hand, and contents 
noted. I beg to point out that your threat 
touching my imprisonment is i You 
are at liberty to put me in jail if you can, 
but threatening to do so is actionable.’ ”’ 

‘*I think it would be better t’other way 
about,” gee Ned Stover, ‘‘so that 
they could talk all they liked about putting 
me in jail, but couldn’t do it. What about 
habeas corpus?” 

‘Oh, that doesn’t come into force until 
you’re safely in.quod, Stover. Now, let us 
get on with the letter. ‘This crisis is a 
case for compromise. If you will let me 
know what you are prepared to do on a 
cash basis I will give you my decision by 
return of post. Yours most sincerely.’ 
Now, you sign that,. Ned, and we’ll bring 
them to time.” 

The letter, by general acclaim, was one 
of the most crafty documents ever writ- 
ten. It was triumphantly signed, sealed, 
stamped and delivered to the one post-box 
of the pla , which stood at the corner of 
the pub. The crew of the Laughing Jane 
now crowded around Tom Pitts. He be- 
longed to them. 

as he going with them that night? 
Sure. Then they would be ready to start 
for the ead) Ene at four o’clock in 
the morning. This being the case they all 
left the pub early, so that they might 
indulge in a bit of sleep. 

As the professor and Tom walked down 
the unlighted street, the former asked : 

‘*How far away is the railway station?” 

‘‘A little more than five miles, but you 
don’t need to worry about your boxes. 
They'll be delivered by the carrier at 
Mother Simpson’s in the morning.” 

“It isn’t that,”’ said Marlow. ‘‘Miss 
Drummond is coming to-morrow.” 

Tom Pitts stood stock-still. 

‘‘By Jove, so she is! I had forgotten all 
about her. Are you going to meet her?”’ 

‘I think it would be only a neighborly 
kind of thing to do.” 

‘Certainly. Make my excuses to her, 
and tell her that the exigencies of a struggle 
for existence on the briny prevented me 
from accompanying you; and, by the way, 
in the morning tell Mother Simpson to 
look up a room for her, will you?” 

‘*Yes, I will.” 

Next day Marlow walked across country 
to the station and met the only train 
that arrived from London. _ Following his 
advice, Alice Drummond sent on her im- 

edimenta with the carrier, and then Mar- 
ow, jocularly quoting the words, ‘‘There 
ain’t no ’buses open | and so forth, was 
told that the girl much preferred to walk, 
and so the two dawdled together until 
they reached the sight of the sea and the 
declivity that led down into Pebblesdale. 


There is a Book about the Particular 
Surface You Wish to Beautify 
or Preserve 


It may be the surface of a floor, an automobile, 
a bridge ora piece of furniture. You may be inter- 
ested in its treatment as a painter, or as an owner 
anxious to get what you pay for. 


You can soon learn enough from our literature 


to get the best finish for 


may. The proper book wi 


yer purpose—be what it 
1 


be sent you free, if you 


will write us what your purpose is. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng 


Sales Offices and W: 


in 23 Principal Cities 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jn Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address; 7 Well Court, Queen St., EB. C. 


q 











We want your services until June 1. 


and neighbors. 


We Will Pay You a Salary 
for the Next Six Weeks 


time, but at least until then we will pay you a weekly salary in return for ook 
after our subscription work and in addition an extra commission on, eac 
order sent. Several thousand young people answered our previous announce- 
ment and are now earning this money; you can do the same thing, for we 
do not require previous experience in the work. 


If you will give either all or a part of your time to looking after our local subscription work 
q we will pay you a weekly salary. All we ask is an honest effort to extend the subscription 


Possibly we shall want them after that 


This is the offer: 





list of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and THE Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL among your friends 7 
If you will do that either as a regular employment or in such time as you 
can spare we will pay you a salary for doing it. a: 








CIRCULATION BUREAU, THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. Give size shoe. 


pet < 


A shadow view showing steel arch 
thro’ leather top. 
50c a pair. Your dealer 

or by mail. 


C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 





STAMP COLLECTORS Sihcupuse S ReDFIELD's 
subscription to REDFIELD'S 
STAMP WEEKLY, the largest, best printed and best illustrated 
weekly stamp paper in the world. We give each new 6 months’ 
subscriber a nice stamp collection cat. value $3.75, PREE, Address 


THE REDFIELD PUB. CO., 808 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


Se eee sarge ecg 

“SIX PER CEN1 
ify This bank affords every assurance of 
4 | safety for deposits by reason of its ample 
capital and conservative management, 

y i; lease write for booklet “S.” i 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BAN! 


CAPITAL $100.000° BILLINGS, MON 
Tricycles for Cripples 
and . 





sent on request. Write for it teday. 

WORTHINGTON CO., 119 Cedar St., Elyria, Obie 
Earning Money (i.ccscy. ‘tan Lavin Hom 
JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST have made 
sure. If you think you're going to amount to something write@ 








The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





you a middleman's profit. Hid cule wok, alt. d 


finest and 
be forwarded free of charge 
i.» Mfg. Jewelers, 83 Mack Block, Milwaukee, 
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for price, catalog and address of nearest agent. 


Thrall-Fishback Motor Co. 
43 Fort Street East, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


bi 
dened and ground, Cylinder, piston and 
‘tings ground. Spun copper water 
Pumps from bilge and 


Canoes, Ro’ 
We devote all our skill and thought on this 


one Motor, It isa little whirlwind for power ; 
st motor value and satisfaction in 
the world. Every one fully tested and guar- 
anteed for two years. 
stallation $50 


parts. * lusi 
. Exclusive 
float feed carbu- 
rettor. No 
valves, springs, 
triggers, cams, 
gears, gaskets, 

nor packing re- 
quiring attention. 
All bearings bronze 
ushed. Crank shaft 


jacket. 
sea-cock, The one 
ogg | ae gy for Launches, 

a ries and Dingheys. 


Motor complete for in- 
Immediate delivery. Write 


rr SOFT ALLL eter eee eA ee Aa tna 











@® Anderson © 
ElectricTime Switch 


‘AY BE adjusted to turn on and shut 

off current automatically at pre- 
determined times. When used in con- 
nection with electrically lighted show 
windows and electric signs it is of great 
economical value. Requires no atten- 
tion ~ sept weekly winding. It is 
weath .-proof. Sold py electrical con- 
tractors and jobbers. Full information 
and directions for seeing it demon- 
strated will be furnished on application 

, manufacturers. 
Albert & J. M. Anderson Mig. Co. 
289 A 8t., Boston, Mass. 











I TEACH 


~ BY MAIL 


lam the man who won the World’s 
First Prize in Penmanship. By my 
oe eptem I can make a good pen- 
manof you by mail, I also teach Book- 
keeping and Gregg Shorthand by mail. 
Am placing many of my students as in- 
structors incommercial colleges, If you 
wish to become a better penman write 
me for full particulars. I will send you 

one of my Favorite Pens and a 

copy of the Ransomerian Journal, In- 
¢ stamp. 


C.W. RANSOM 
3871 Euclid Avenue, KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others, who are capa- 
ble, to work for him. Common school 
education sufficient. No political influ- 
ence required. ly employment, 

est » vacation with full pay. 
3,000 clerks needed for the Census Office 
alone in addition to the usual 40,000 ap- 
pointed yearly in the Internal Revenue, 
Customs, Postal, Railway Mail, and 
ye branches of the service in = U.S. 

pol Phili ” 

and Panama. Full particulars free con- 








cerning all iti salaries, exami: 
tions (held soon in every state), sample 
examination questions, etc. Address, 


National Correspondence Institute 
19-49 Second National Bank Bidg., Washingtoa, D. C. 














BEEMAN AUTOMATIC WINDOW LOCK 
makes your windows burglar-proof. Keeps window 
always automatically locked, whether closed or 
pen, any distance, top or bottom. Applied in a second 
without removing the present lock. Solid brass, - 
mental,— doesn't rattle,— doesn't mar window. 


will send you a lock prepaid for 
Sent on 30 days’ trial. If not 


y, money 
, BEEMAN LOCK COMPANY 
8 2224E. 78rd 8t., Agents Wanted Cleveland, 0. 


CATNIP BALL (222) 2 toy for cats— 


. they can’t let it alone; ri- 
diculonsly amusing; positively beneficial; will last for 
years. Price 10 Cents, together with package 
of catnip and other herbs beneficial to cats. 

For salel by department, 
Sporting goods, drug and 
bird stores, and news- 
ormailed by us on 


receipt of 








price. 
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The young woman was enthusiastic in 
her admiration of the place, and spoke of 
color values, tones, atmosphere and such 
like.jargon, which was as unknown to the 
professor as his scientific nomenclature 
would have been incomprehensible to her. 

The box of books was duly delivered by 
~ eager dl pe cree aperened, for 

very reason t young pro- 
fessor wished to see somet of Pebbles. 
dale, which was also Miss mmond’s 
desire, and he made himself useful by 
ca easel and camp-stool. 

m the reply came from London to 
Stover’s “without prejudice” letter, Tom 
Pitts was out at sea, and his boat would 
not return until high tide early in the 
morning. There is no eight-hour day in 
the fishing business. The letter from the 
lawyers was also captioned ‘‘without 

rejudice,” so, as the innkeeper remarked, 

tover and his opponents were in for an 
unprejudiced discussion. To such a section 
of Pebblesdale’s inhabitants as were at 
home, the legal gentlemen, without enter- 
ing into the complex intricacies of the case, 
offered Mr. Stover twenty-five pounds cash 
down to settle the matter. And here arose 
an exaraple of the inconsistency of woman. 
Mrs. Stover demanded that her husband 
should accept the offer by telegraph, 
whereas the consensus of opinion among 
the rest was that, as Tom Pitts was conduct- 
ing the correspondence, no reply should be 
sent until he had returned. She, however, 
emphatically asserted that she had not the 
d caine admiration for Tom Pitts that 
blinded the rest of the population. 

Who was he? she’d like to know—and, 
indeed, a correct answer to that question 
would have brought the town nearer to 
the root of the matter than it was aware of. 
The old man himself visibly hankered after 
the ready money, and in this he was aided 
and abetted by the innkeeper, who saw a 
chance at last of having the score cleared 
off, but all the rest were unanimously 
against this disloyalty to Tom. Still, the 
combination was no match for Mrs. Stover, 
who, herself, had followed her husband to 
the pub, determined that the acceptance 
should be sent off at once. Her vehemence 
silenced, if it did not convince, the opposi- 
tion, so the aged schoolmaster set about 
writing a reply, when right on top of the 
old woman’s victory the door was pushed 
open and in came Tom Pitts himself. He 
explained his unexpected advent by saying 
he was sure a reply would have n re- 
ceived, and so he had left the Laughing 
Jane in the offing, and came ashore in the 
anges 
‘*What have you got to say about it, I’d 
like to know?” demanded Mrs. Stover, 
placing her arms akimbo and facing him 
with battle on her brow. 

Tommy smiled A gone upon her. 

‘‘Nothing at all, Mrs. Stover, nothing 
at all. Of course, that’s why I meddle. 
It’s human nature. I knew you would 
muddle it if left to yourselves.” 

‘‘Muddle, indeed!” cried the virago. 
“Don’t you think I’ve got as much sense as 
ever you had in your silly pate?” 

‘Certainly, Mrs. Stover, and a great deal 
more, of course; but, you see, I understand 
those London lawyers, and, please, remem- 
ber that if your husband, the Duke” —she 
sniffed contemptuously at this, but Tom 
went on—‘‘if your husband, the Duke, had 
replied as you wished him to do the other 
day he would have given the whole show 
away. Now, if they’ve made your husband 
any offer at all it’s so much to the good.” 

‘‘Why, they’ve offered him twenty-five 
pounds, cash down, and put ‘without prej- 
udice’ on their letter, too,’ said one of 
Pitts’ friends. 

‘‘There, what did I tell you?” cried Tom. 
‘‘Those people are frightened out of their 
wits. You ought to be proud of your hus- 
band, Mrs. Stover. Twenty-five pounds, 
eh? Now, just look how he’s made them 
come up to time.” 

Old Stover nodded his head sagely. 

‘‘That’s what I’ve been a-telling of her,’’ 
he said. 

The agreement with Tom was so unani- 
mous that for a moment the old fishwife 
was disconcerted. 

‘“You’d—you'd refuse the money?” she 
stammered. 

‘‘Oh, no, Mrs. Stover, I’d accept it.” 

‘*Well, bless all your silly brains, that’s 
just what I told him to do.” 

‘*Quite right, Mrs. Stover; but I wouldn’t 
accept it in full of all demands.” 

‘‘Aha,’’ was the simultaneous exclama- 
tion of the crowd, and they nudged each 
other. ‘‘OQur Tom will make them sit up.” 
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The Michelin Com- 

pressed Tread type 

is the latest achievement 

in tire making. It gives 

the greatest value ever 

offered in durability, re- 

liability,tire economy and 

satisfaction. It is made by 

Michelin only and gives, in 

addition to its exclusive fea- 

im tures, all those points of 

superiority which have made 

} Michelins admittedly the tire 
standard of the world. 


The Compressed Tread is markedly V 

shaped. When mounted on a rim and 
the inner tube inflated the rubber on the tread 
of the envelope is compressed instead of 
being distended as in other types of tires. 
This compression presents a greatly added 
resistance to wear or to puncture and highly 
increases the durability and consequent econ- 
omy of the tire. While cuts in an ordinary 
round tread envelope tend to open and 
admit water or gravel, the compressed tread 
strongly rejects the admittance of any foreign 
substance in addition to rendering the tire 
much less liable to cuts or other road injuries. 


Most RECENT victories of 
the Compressed Tread 
Savannah, March 19th, ’08. 342- 
mile race, Isotta Car, average speed 
53.8 miles per hour, tires not touched 
from start to finish. 
Ormond, March 5th, 08. A New 
World’s Record. Renault Car, 100-miie 
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PRALO 
908 Main 8t. 





y/ race. Averagespeed 82.17miles per hour. 


1763 Broadway 


ELIN TIRE CO., MILLTOWN, N.J. 


CHICAGO 
1344 Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO . 
426 Golden Gate Ave. 


BOSTON 

895 Boyisten St. 
DETROIT 

247 Jefferson Ave. 











Simply send us a postal, and receive free our illustrated, 9,059-word 
Business Booklet, which tells how priceless business experience, 
squeezed from the lives of 112 successful men, may be made yours — 
yours to boost your salary, yours to increase your profits. Sending 
for this free Booklet binds you to nothing, involves no obligation ; 
yet it may be the means of starting you on the road to better things. 
Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege when it involves 
only the risk of a postal—a penny! Send to 

SYSTEM, Dept. 418, 151-157 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





e In S.W. Louisiana, near 

A Rice arm R.R., means big profits. 
Owner of 500 fine acres, 

well improved, with growing crop, will sell now for $18,000, 
one-third cash, balance easy terms, Rare bargain, Address 


Geo. H. Heafford, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


AB rriz 
SQU FREE 
Send for our handsome 1908 Free 
Book, telling how to make money 
breeding squabs. Market waiting. 
We were first; the size, beauty 
and prolific breeding of our 
Homers, and our modern 
methods, made a new 
business of squab raising. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. ,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Alt and froin all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 


Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, 
St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, 
San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


1908 Poultry Pointers 


containing 48 pages of valuable information on care 
and keep of fowls and poultry profits. Price 10c. 
Mailed for 2c-stamp if you mention this magazine. 


0. K. Stock Food Co., 513 Monon Bidg., Chicago 





Mated Pair 
billing, or 
kissing — 
From eggs 
to squabs 
in 





Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to 











ST YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 for one invention; 
another $8,500. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned, 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
951 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


5c Per Square —We will guarantee to put any old 


leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iren, 
steel, paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, 
and keep it in perfect condition for Sc per square per year. 


@ The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new, Satisfaction guaran- 

Root-Fi X teed or money refunded. Our free reefing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept.68, Elyris, Ohio 




















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
=> Now, we will not give youany grand 

—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 

ad. Nor do we claim to make you 

rich ina week. But if you are anx- 

ous to develop your talent with a 

ssful cartoonist, so you can make 

, send a copy of this picture, with 


money 
10¢. in stamps for io of cartoons 
anc lesson plate, and iet usexpiain 
-L, Cartooning, 








Genuine Zuni Indian Pottery 


Small piece, 25c; six all different, $1.25; charges prepaid. 
12-inch Indian Baskets, 75c each postpaid. Prehistoric 
relics of all kinds: Stone Arrow Heads, 2S$c postpaid; 
Stone Axes, $1.00up. Blankets, Jewelry and Indian Goods. 


W. A. Roberts, Indian Trader, Zani Reservation, Blackrock,N.M. 





BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST: 


We invite you to send for a 


Answers concerning Banking by 


copy of our new booklet, “ Questions and 
Mail,” which will tell you of a safe and con- 


venient method whereby you can layasidea portion of your earnings and have 


it draw 4% interest, compounded twice a year. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST 


OUR BUILDING CLEVELAND. OHIO 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 


Please ask for Booklet “‘ M.” 
Co. 


THE CITY OF BANKS 
MILLION DOLLARS 


6'2 
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CORDON SUSPENDERS 


THEY NEVER GROW LONGER 


Gordon Suspenders have NO RUBBER in the 
shoulder The siiding back takes the 
place of rubber. Once fit Gordons STAY FIT 
—no need to raise the buckles. Gordon Suspenders 
never grow longer. 

Ss bee ficeiee becaie shoulder parts do 
grow longer uent ie raising is necessary. 
Many elastic suspenders are half dead when you 
buy them, having been in stock a long time and the 

tubber become weak. 
Whenever and wherever you Gordon Suspenders 
were made 


Seu’ ai bed te te the Ba or 










The Gordon Sliding Back 
takes the place of rubber 


One weight only — Lightweight — but the strongest 
of all suspenders for business man and worker —for 
dress and everyday wear. 
OUE ONE YEAR GUARANTEE: If ends break within one 
year we give new ends FREE. If other parts break within 
one year we give a new pair of Gordon Suspenders FREE 
4 sizes: 33, 35, 37, and 40. Size is on every pair. 
When ordering mention length from back suspender 
button over shoulder to front suspender button. 
Gordons are now sold ina number of cities. Being NEW 
they are not yet on sale penn retailer 
should gladly get Gordons for you. If he will not, buy of us by 
mail. 560 CENTS A PAIR, POSTPAID. After one 
week's wear if you don’t like them send them back, we will 
return your money. Please try your home stores first. 
GORDON MFG.CO.,265 Main St.,New Rezhelle,N.Y. 












**You don’t tell me that’s 
a Spongeable Linen 


Collar? It looks for the world like real 
linen.”’ ‘*‘ Yes, I sponge it myself and wear 
it everyday. It is the only water-proof collar 
I ever saw that looks as good as linen. I 
wore it to a banquet.”’ 


Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 
styles can be had by addressing the 


Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 
444 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send 25c stating size and style. (Cuffs 50c.) Style book sent free. 


Easy Money 


This machine makes it for 
you while you eat, sleep or 
attend to other business. 


The Only Practical 
Cigar Seller 


yet devised. Delivers cigars in perfect =f 
condition. Arranged for any size of % 
coin, geconding to order. Compact and 
beautiful. Made of nickel or copper as 
you wish. Costs $10— Lasts always. 
t rejects “ slugs” and “bad money.” 


Some owners make $50 per week 


Get in quick and secure good terri- 
tory. Going fast. Write today. 


Automatic Vending Machine Company 
2-12 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis 


RUNABOUTS 


Why not secure a gen- 
uine Waltham Auto for 
everyday business use? 


Doctors and Reliable 
Business Men! 


For the next 30 days 

SS - you can get a genuine 
1908 Waltham for per- 
_ Model 18—4H.P. $400. = sonal use at a big dis- 
Carmine finish. Motorunder hood, easy court by agreeing to 
to get at. 35 miles per gallon of gasolene. represent us. 

The Waltham is guar- 

Model 28 anteed equal in service 
and durability to any 
car costing $1,000, 
Write at once for spe- 
cial agency offer in 
your territory. 





S4INCHES 









FRICTION 
DRIVE 


WALTHAM 


























WALTHAM 
Model 28-—8 H.P. $600. 
Wheel steer. 2 cylinder. Air cooled. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Speed 40 miles perhr. Fine hill climber. Waltham, Mass. 





25 Beautiful Colored Cards of 
Friendship, Greeting, Art, Scenery, 
Pretty Girls, Floral and Comic; 


no two alike; each worth 2 to 5c; 
with big catalog (500 illustrations), 

mm all for only 10 cts. Art Co., 
Lept. 122, Chicago. 
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‘‘Are you ready to write?’’ demanded 
Tom of the schoolmaster. 

—_ ready, Mr. Pitts.” 

“Then put ‘without pgs wed in, 
and the date. ‘Gentlemen: Yours to d 
and contents noted.’ Always in that 
way. It adds to their panic. It shows we 


know something of our business out here.” 
‘**Contents noted,’ ” repeated the school- 


master. 

**«The twenty-five pounds is quite good 
enough as far as it goes, and I s be 
my if you will inclose a post-office order 
for that amount in your next letter!’” 

“G man!” cried the assemblage. 

‘‘‘But what am I to do when the twenty- 
five pounds is gone? Why, my score at the 
Mermaid Inn is half that amount,’” 

‘No, no, Tom, that be a lie,” protested 
old Stover, while his wife’s eyes blazed. 

“Tt isn’t anything like that, Tom,” 
corroborated the innkeeper. 

“But don’t you see that in London it 
makes Ned Stover a man of importance? 

‘Aha!’ they’ll say, ‘twelve pounds ten for 
drinks? He do be os » 

This argument appealed strongly to the 
breathless onlookers. 

‘‘‘What I demand is the twenty-five 
pounds paid down, and one pound a week 
for life, which must reach me here not later 
than Friday, four times a month, and a 
pound a week for her grace the Duchess, 
ae Eg 4 a 

he Duchess yen about to make 
some remark, and opened her capacious 
mouth, which, after a moment’s thought, 
she closed with a snap. 

“‘That’s two poun 
Stover. 

‘*Exactly.” 

‘‘Well, it seems to me it should all be 
paid to the head of the family,” he growled. 

‘*You drunken sot ——’”’ exclaimed his 
a: i wife, but Tom Pitts held up his hand. 

“Tm quite ble to that,” he said. 
‘‘Schoolmaster, make the two pounds pay- 
able to Mrs. Stover.” 

‘*«The head of the house,’ I said,” roared 
Ned, so enraged that he broke his Pipe. 

‘‘That’s the way I’m putting it, Ned,” 
and every one present laughed, except the 
two persons concerned and the innkeeper, 
who wished to keep friends with all parties. 

‘‘How have you got it down, school- 
master?’ 

‘‘T’ve got it down, Mr. Pitts, as you first 
dictated it: one pound to Mr. Stover and 
one to Mrs. Stover.” 

‘Then I think we’ll let it stand that way 
as fair to all parties. We've got those Lon- 
don people on the run, so, don’t you think, 
Mrs. Stover, it’s better to stand up for a 
regular income than accept the twenty-five 
pounds offhand?” 

‘*Yes, if they’ll do it,”’ she admitted. 

‘‘Of course they’ll do it. They’ll jump 
at that settlement, fearing you will demand 
the whole Belmont estate, besides the 
ducal coronet and the family diamonds.” 

There was great jubilation in Pebbles- 
dale when the London lawyers, in their 
next letter, formally capitulated, an 
the twenty-five pounds as requested, an 
advising him that a sum of money had been 
paid to a noted insurance company, who 
would send every Thursday a postal order 
each to Mr. and Mrs. Stover. If Tom had 
wished to stand for membership in the 
Rural District Council he would have been 
elected without a single dissenting vote so 
far as Pebblesdale was concerned; and, to 
show that sudden riches do not always 
possess the corroding influence attributed 
to them, Mrs. Stover, assured of a steady 
income, became much less of a termagant 
than she had hitherto been accounted. 

The professor never attended the nightly 

therings at the pub after his first visit, 

ut, on the other hand, he did not open his 
box of scientific books, so far as Tom Pitts 
could learn, although he actually borrowed 
from the latter some of the novels which 
had been brought from London. Tom 
laughed genially as he handed them over. 

‘Is Miss Drummond able to paint when 
you are stretched out reading to her?” 
*‘Quite,” replied the professor lacon- 
= 
‘*T said from the first she was clever.” 
‘‘And I said from the first she was beau- 
tiful, and now add that she is charming.” 
NI oe peepee my boy, and many of 
them.” 

Tom Pitts strode down the sands toward 
his boat, and heaved a sigh before he 
heaved the anchor. 

Editer'’s Note — This is the fifth of a new series 
of stories of the adventures of young Lord Stran- 
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The New No. 3 
ulls-Eye Kodak 


Pictures, 314 x 414. Price, $8.00. 


There was never a camera that gave more uniformly satisfactory 
results in the hands of the amateur than the No. 2 Bulls-Eye Kodak. 
Its simplicity and accuracy did away with most of the opportunities 
for making mistakes. The No. 3 Bulls-Eye is simply a little larger 
model of the same camera, making pictures of a more desirable shape 
and size. Anybody can make good pictures with a Bulls-Eye Kodak. 


The No. 3 Bulls-Eye Kodak has the Eastman Rotary Shutter that is always 
set, meniscus achromatic lens, three stops, two finders, two tripod sockets, and 
loads in daylight with Kodak Cartridges for two, four, six or twelve exposures. 
Pictures, 34% x 4 inches. Price, $8.00. 


Catalog of Kodaks free at any dealers or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N.Y., rie xodak city. 











Purity 
The LILY is the Symbol of 
‘Natural Purity—cLEANI 5 
If Nature were to‘ undertake out 
Washing and Cleaning for us 


PEARLINE 
and PEARLINE’S method 
would be the means used. 


I earline | ossesses | 
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ecullar 
Purityi a4 Propertie 
besides in d 


le olng away with 


rubbing it DOES AWAY 
with the worst of the Work and 
Wear and Tear. 
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CAN YOU DRAW? 
Illustrators and Cartoonists Earn 
From $25 to $100 a Week 


We teach ill ing and ¢ ing by mail. 
Our students sell their work. Women succeed 
as well as men. Send for our free booklet, 
7 wing ;"’ gives proof. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


wailing 
PENHOLDER 
Adjusts to any pen. No Ink on ruler, fingers or blots @ 
books. All bookkeepers need it. Just out. Agents wanted 








A Motor Boat Encyclopedia 


A Scientific and Practical Book on 








Marine Engines and Motor Boats written 
3] by experts in a style easily understood by 
"— all, whether familiar with this subject or not. 
A book of 64 pages and 200 illustrations. 
This 1908 Practical Treatise also describes 
the Ferro Marine Engine in detail. 
Send 10 cents for it to-day. Costs us much 
more —worth many times this amount to you. 
free. 
“! The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 

97 Wade Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

~ Eastern Branch—2d floor, 44 CortlandtSt. , NewYork City 





























leigh, by Mr. Barr. 








Sample by mail 25 cents or stamps. T. N. GOPFE, Springfield, Me. 
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Look for Name in Shoe 





There’s plenty of toe-room — 
foot-comfort —in every Florsheim 
Shoe. 

Because they are foot-form 
shoss—made over anatomical 
foot-shape-lasts. 

That’s why they never get-out- 
of-shape—nor lose their style— 

And they are long wearing, too. 


Style Book shows ‘‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
Send for it. Most Styles sell for $5.00. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 


— U.S.A. 
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A“ High Standard” Paint Suburb near New York 


“Attractive Homes 
and How to Make Them’’ 


is the title of a Booklet that will be of great 
sg som help to you if you want to add to 
the beauty and attractiveness: of your house 
and grounds, whether they are large or small. 
Bb . It tells you how to arrange an artistic lawn 
setting”’—suggests many different ‘ color 
schemes"’ for your house—contains many 
other hints on the ‘‘Home Beautiful.” It also 


~” LoweBrothers 


aint 





Gives Best Results 


You'll find the information it gives on paints 
and painting, varnishes and stains very useful 
whether you are a Painter or a House owner, 
this book will help you in many ways. 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Paintmakers—Varnishmakers 

_Dayton, 0. 0. New York Chicago Kansas City 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the —— comfort dis- 
covery of the ime. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. It isa certain help 
for ingrowing nails, perspiring, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 36,000 000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists 
and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. o not 
accept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
FREE Trial sent by mail. 


ALLEN S.OLMSTED,LeRoy,N.Y. 














multiple work. 


send us your name, 
occupy. We will 


European Selling Agents : 








Real Typewritten Letters Produced More Quickly and Cheaply 
Than So-Called “Imitation Typewritten” Letters 


The Gammeter Multigraph is in reality a typewriter especially constructed for 
It uses typewriter type, ribbon and rubber platen. 
cannot be distinguished from that of a regular typewriter, yet with a multigraph 
your office boy can produce copies faster than with any ‘‘duplicator,”’ 
copy will be a perfect, ribbon-printed original. 
expert handling, and there is no mussiness or soiling of fingers in its operation. 


(cammeter 


(2000 — and Over — Original Copies Per Hour) 
For Multiple Typewriting and Office Printing 


The Multigraph will not only typewrite multiple letters, but can be adapted 
to print your office forms, postal cards, tabulated reports, 
thousand and one odd jobs—without the printer's 
{| Electrotypes may be used on the Multigraph and a direct inking attachment 
is supplied for work not requiring actual typewriting. 


Let Us Send You Samples 


of forms printed on the Gammeter Multigraph, together with a 
Multigraph typewritten letter addressed to you personally. 
the name of your firm, 
also send descriptive booklet an 


The American Multigraph Sales Co., 3943 Kelley Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices Everywhere 
The International Multigraph Co., 




























Its work 


and every 
The Multigraph requires no 


Multigraph 


record cards—a 
delay or the printer’s pay. 


Simply 
and pad gone == you 
catalogue. 


79 Queen St., London, E. C 











The Cost of a Roof 


The cost of a good roof is merely the 
cost of the roofing and the labor of laying 
it. The cost of a poor roof is all that and 
more. Poor roofs mean frequent repairs ; 
on houses—ruined walls, carpets and 
furniture; on barns—spoiled stores; on 
poultry houses— lost chickens; on facto- 
ries— damaged machinery and products. 
REX Flintkote Roofing is sold at a price 
but little higher than the poor imitations, 
and much lower than tin, shingles, slate 
or gravel. It costs little to lay 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


because any man can lay it alone, and 
everything needed for laying comes in 
the roll. REX Flintkote Roofing gives 
full, /asting protection. It not only pro- 
tects against rain and snow, but against 
dampness, heat and cold. Being a fire- 
resistant it prevents communication of 
fire through flying sparks and firebrands. 


Write for Free Book and Samples 


"The book will tell you all 
about REX Flintkote Roof 
ing and give photographs 
of buildings on which it is 
used, with letters of recom- 
mend¢ ation from users. The 
samples willshow you 
what REX Flintkote Roof- 
ing really is and enable 
you to test its properties 
and prove our claims. 


J.& A.W. BIRD & CO. 


43 India St., Boston, Mass. 





Agents everywhere 
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Longer Life 
to the Wheel— 
Greater Comfort 
to the Rider 

Iver Johnson 

Truss Bridge 


Racer $50 
Roadster $40 


alignment. 
~ Bicycle is made of the best material 
P: >) with the most skilled and accurate 
workmanship. 


Send for Catalogue 


Strength, Rigidity 


and Easy ‘‘ Pushing’”’ 


The truss bridge makes a stronger and 
easier-riding bicycle, 
the frame and keeps the running gear in 


yrevents ‘‘give’’ in 
S 


Every part of the Iver Johnson 


giving illustrations, de- 
scriptions of all models, 
andnameof yourdealer. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms 
& Cycle Works 
147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Iver 
Johnson Revolvers 


(“Hammer the Hammer’) 
and Single Barrel Shotguns. 





ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 


100. NVITATIONS 


Highest Grade — Not a printed imitation — Correct Styles. 
additional hundred §2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. 
portation prepaid. Send for free samples. 

100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00 140 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


700 


Each 
Trans- 














SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 


PATEN TS 


report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Pe List ot Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


ENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C 





TYPEWRITERS .ox:; 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
rivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 8t., Chicago 








Ever Go Fishin’? 


Ever ** almost caught” a fish that was “‘the biggest 
ever”? If so, you'll enjoy our illustrated booklet 


The Fish That Get Away. 
By mail postpaid four cents in stamps. Address 


RECREATION, 4 West 22nd Street, New York 


OS 





REDUCED RATES 2", Movschols 
from Colorado, California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Bekins Modern 


Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 
Information FREE. 


BEKINS Household Shipping Co, 
540 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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Do ‘You Want 
Greatest Value ? 


The largest retail piano 
business in the world has been built up by us in the 
past 45 years. et us send you free information 
and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan of 
easy payments. . mage shipped 
everywhere. |; e give abso- 
lute guarantee ot A ery mu 
sical qualities. A prices 
wonderfully reasonable. Special pe 2 sec- 
ond-hand Steinway Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & 
Healys, 6 Washburns, rebuilt in our factory equal to 
new, at very low prices. Teachers and students 
would appreciate these instruments. Write to-day 


LYON & HEALY 


32 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


ee 


THT 
IN 30 DAYS 


No 


word- 













Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. 
ee '—no “‘ ruled lines '’ — no** shading '’—no ** 









signs’ cold notes."’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be feosned § in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 






Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 


— OO 

















eee en 
STAMPS — 225 ass't select, incl. Columbia, Malay, 
Peru, etc., be. 50 diff. in luding Comoro, Australia 
Swan), Labuan and nice Album, 5 1000 good Mix. 


15 A‘gts wtd. 50 per cent. 112 p. List of 1200 Sets, 
Pkts. and $1 worth of Coupons Free. We Buy Stamps. 


E. J. SCHUSTER CO., Dept. 6, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AND SAFE! 
Interest paid on deposits 
compounded half yearly. 
Write for free booklet A. 
LQUITABLE BANAINC & LOAN £0 = 


MACAO. 
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PAGE FENCE LASTS LONGEST 
Page Fence is woven from heavy galvanized high- 
carbon spring wire; it’s made foreoues weather and 
rough treatment. Lasts a lifetime Tite for Catalog. 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Bex 8921, Adrian, Mich. 
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Pleasesend 9 
me catalogues a 
and full information \ 
about the Victor and 
Victor Records. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


1 ¢ ££ =i : 
K@esin@ Rx 

The magnificent anthems you hear on 
Easter are too beautiful to be confined 
to one day alone. You often yearn to 
/slerchema slesnemechcacheer 

You can with a Victor in your home. 
You can hear Easter anthems and all 
the most beautiful sacred music by 
celebrated choirs and soloists any day 


or every day in the year. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any Victor Records 
you. want to hear. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, Eamden, N. J.,U.S.A 




















